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Growing Up 


ITTLE JANE is only two and a half years old, 

but she is getting to be a regular gardener. 

Her first lesson was in being taught to keep 

from hurting the flowers. So she will not pick a 

flower, or even step across a border. She just stoops 
near a flower and smells its fragrance. 

This respect has led almost to a feeling of rever- 
ence. 

She is so observant that she immediately noticed 
the coming of a new arrival, a single gladiolus bloom 
of gorgeous orange tints. She surveyed it from all 
angles. But she did not touch it. 

A sand-box plays an important part in her develop- 
ment. Her father works in the garden and marks 
rows in the soil. Then Jane marks rows in the sand. 





With Flowers 


She plays at planting seeds. Every little child has 
an instinctive love for the soil, and the success of her 
parents in keeping her in the right relationship to her 
garden is due largely to the sand-box. 

“It’s worthwhile to have a garden just to see her 
enjoyment of it,” said her father the other day. He 
has demonstrated that it is entirely possible for 
children and gardens to grow up together, and that’s 
very important. The wisdom of her training is 
shown in her appreciation of the beauty and fra- 
grance of the wonder-things that are opening up 
before her eyes in the fairyland that flourishes back 
of the house. 

A rew generation of gardeners is in our hands for 
the making. ‘What are we doing for them ?—Editor. 
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AND UPWARDS 





At Last! A New Car Whose Like— 
In Style, Performance and Value— 


You Have Never Seen Before 


An enthusiastic public now acclaims 
the new Plymouth as the most as- 
tounding value in three decades of 
motor car manufacture. 


No one but Walter P. Chrysler and his 
great engineering organization ever 
attempted such a car at such a price. 


Plymouth is the amazing realization 
of the Chrysler vision of a low-priced 
car, embodying the beauty, the quality, 


the value of the finest cars. 


Abundance of power from the new 
“Silver-Dome” high-compression en- 
gine which uses any gasoline. 


Luxurious comfort over rough stretch~- 
es that many $2000 and $3000 cars 
can well envy. Supreme safety of in- 
ternal expanding hydraulic 4-wheel 


brakes, with moulded brake linings, 
efficient in any weather. 


Full-sized bodies with ample seating 
capacity for adult passengers. Fine, 
deep upholstery. Swagger body lines 
in the new vogue created by Chrysler 
—new slender-profile radiator —new 
bowl-shaped lamps—new type “air- 


wing” fenders. 


See for yourself that a car of the style 
and quality of the Plymouth, a car that 
does the things the Plymouthdoes,real- 
ly can be produced at such low prices. 


You will find the nearest Chrysler or 
Plymouth dealer eager to show you 
this great new car. Ride in the Plym~- 
outh, drive the Plymouth—the most 
astonishing performance, quality, style 
and value that the low-priced field 


has ever known. 
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AVE you become acquainted with 

the human side of Pe garden? 

With the coming of late summer 
and early autumn, the average American 
gardener has the weeds and other pests 
under control and everything pretty well 
organized. He may now settle back with 
some degree of complacency and enjoy 
the entertainment that is spread before 
him. 

It is entertainment indeed. Did you 
read The Garden Vaudeville in the Febru- 
ary issue? Well, that story gave a hint of 
what we call the human side of the garden. 

The garden is a living, moving thing, 
abounding in drama and sometimes in 
comedy. One who looks at it with his eyes 
wide open will see the movement of cara- 
vans, great engineering oper- 
ations, pioneering, battles, 


-Along the Garden Path 























had “cellars,” and, just as likely as not, 
the cellars had dirt walls and were damp 
and dark, and tinged with the mysterious 
mixed odors of vegetables and fruits. 
With the coming of improved building 






HE man who buys on the stock 

market at 9714 and sells at 187 is 
considered shrewd, or lucky, or both. He 
is & poor investor, however, compared 
with the man who, in the autumn, buys 
hard, dry bulbs, stores them in that 
safest of all deposit boxes, the earth, and 
in the spring cashes in on his investment 
by finding cups of gold, and precious 
jewels spilled along his garden path. This 
always happens to the man or woman who 
invests in tulip bulbs. Regardless of 
original cost, the margin of profit is 
always great. 

Tulip investments this year will offer 
greater profits than usual, for never be- 
fore have there been such fine bulbs sold 
at such ridiculously low prices. Owing to 

an overproduction in Holland 
and in the United States, 





the weaving of delicate silken 





fabrics, the first blind efforts 
of babyhood life, the comic 
tricks of young birds, the 
gemmed splendor in morning 
dewdrops or wings of insects, 
to say nothing of the magic of 


Dog Days or Holy Days 
Dr. Roy L. Smith 


prices are very low, and it 
may be years before the mar- 
*\ ket again reaches such a 
point. The foresighted gar- 
dener, during the present 
season, will seriously con- 
sider this investment in love- 


growing plants. 

Nothing is large or small 
except relatively. Get a mi- 
croscope, or lie down on the 
ground with your eye close 
to the affairs of the garden, 
and you will see a new world, 
crowded with prodigious 
wonders. Blades of grass look 
like tree-trunks, Here comes 
an ant, intent upon logging 
operations. Notice that the 
tiny earth-mound becomes a 
mountain. 

By such a close touch you 
will establish an intimate re- 
lationship with the things of 
the garden. And in that way 
your garden moves close to 
you and becomes human. 


HERE is another kind of 

garden entertainment 
that should delight all normal 
human beings. That is the 
play of little children. There 
is, or should be, no conflict 
between children and flow- 
ers. Such conflict is out of the 
question. The back yard play- 
ground movement has been 
sponsored by Better Homes 
and Gardens because it is a 
builder of citizenship. This 








SHOULD think that would be a dog's life,"” said 

the innocent bystander as he watched the 
humped little old man working away at a par- 
ticularly monotonous and tiresome task. 


“*It would be for a dog,”” replied the old man 
revealing himself at the same time as a philoso- 
pher, “but a man can get a lot of fun out of it if 
his heart is right.” 

Most of life depends upon the one who does 
the living. Features, bank balances, thermome- 
ters, weather reports and society columns are 
only straws in the wind. Attitudes, not circum- 
stances, make life happy or miserable. 

You cannot change your features but you can 
change your expression. Down in South America 
they celebrate Christmas in the summertime; in 
North America we celebrate it in the winter. It's 
the Christmas spirit, not the weather, that makes 
Christmas. Dog days and holy days are likewise 
the product of certain attitudes. 


A grub worm and a meadow lark get entirely 
different views of the same world, but no one ever 
heard a grub worm singing. That is left for the 
larks and one reason we have so much grumbling 
and so little singing in the world is because too 
many people are taking a worm’s eye view of life. 

Not every home can afford a beautiful piano, 
but no home need be without a beautiful song. 

Perhaps you cannot change the world, but at 
least you can change your way of looking at it. 
Dog days and holy days—take your choice. 
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liness and buy as large a 
block of stock as he possibly 
can. The first dividend on his 
investment will be declared in 
May, and annually there- 
after. 

In the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries Holland had 
what has been called the 
“tulipomania.” The cau- 
tious, practical Dutch people 
became highly excited over 
the growing of this beautiful 
flower. Tulip bulbs were sold 
on the Amsterdam and Lon- 
don stock exchanges. One 
individual bulb, called the 
“‘Semper Augustus,” was val- 
ued at $1,500. A sailor visit- 
ing the owner, picked it up 
and ate it for an onion, thus 
partaking of a record-break- 
ing breakfast. A panic once 
took place on the Dutch 
stock market because of an 
era of tulip speculation. 

It is not likely that the 
American people will become 
as excited as the Hollanders 
did, but they may, at any 
rate, become sufficiently en- 
thusiastic to invest in these 
flowers, whose monetary 
value is only a minor item. 


magazine is conducting a contest which 
is an experience exchange as to back yard 
playgrounds. “How We Fixed Up Our 
Back Yard for the Children” is the sub- 
ject. Several prizes are offered. The con- 
test closes September 30. Full particulars 
will be given upon application, if you 
have not seen previous announcements. 


ONE of our purposes is to be a clearing 
house for all kinds of garden and 
building information. We are very in- 
formal at our house. By the way, stop 
in and see us in Des Moines if you come 
thru one of these days. 


PD you ever stop to think of the 
evolution of the basement? In the 
days of our grandparents most houses 


methods came waterproofed cement, tile, 
brick and stone walls, electric lights, bet- 
ter windows and ventilating systems. 
Ways have been devised to make the 
furnace behave and keep its face clean. 
The result is that the basement can be 
made just as livable as the rest of the 
house. 

Why not have better basement stairs? 
Why not make part of the basement suit- 
able for genuine living quarters? Why 
not get clear away from the “cellar” tra- 
dition? 

This is one more idea that Better Homes 
and Gardens will stress in future issues. 
There are many modern ideas for remodel- 
ing and improving the basement. Per- 
haps you would like to have a few sug- 
gestions. 
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Greater than stock exchange investments 
are the satisfactions of the brilliant colors 
of the tulip garden. 


OR more than a century, Americans 

have been experimenting with various 
European types of home architecture, in- 
cluding English, French, Spanish and 
what-not. The time has now come for the 
gathering of the best ideas from the dif- 
ferent national modes and the different 
periods, and building the result in a sin- 
cere expression of American home life. 

A house should not shout at the passer- 
by, “Look here! See this, and this, and 
that!” It should be restful, natural and 
sincere. As we go about the country we 
see this tendency more and more, A great 
awakening is at hand —Editor. 
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OPEN THE HOUSE TO SUNSHINE AND 
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DAYLIGHT WITH MORE AND LARGER WINDOWS 


AKE yours a “sunshine 
4 home.” Bring indoors the 
bright light of health through 
more and larger windows. Open 
the house to health and content- 
ment! You need all the sunshine 
you can get, winter as well as 
summer. 


Nothing adds to the architect- 
uralattractiveness of a house like 
many friendly windows. Build- 
ers everywhere are putting more 
and larger windows in buildings 
of every description. Bring your 
home up-to-date by adding here 
and there a window, wherever 
the sunlight will brighten up a 


cheerless room or make it a 


better-looking house. Make 
usable space of the attic and base- 
ment by letting in the sunlight 
through extra windows. Let the 
sunshine into the kitchen, too. 
Most houses have just one or two 
little windows in this most im- 
portant room. You need plenty 
of sunlight for cleanliness. 


“The Sunny Side of the House” 


is a wonderful book for the home 


owner and home builder. Itshows 


what an amazing improvement 
can be made in the appearance 
and value of your house, simply 
by the addition of a sun room, a 
glass-enclosed porch, a bay win- 
dow or a dormer. 


Obtain a copy free by sending 


in your name and address to us. 


“A-W-G” Window Glass has 
beenthe preference ofarchitects, 
builders and dealers for more 
than a quarter of a century. Its 
high quality, greater tensile 
strength, brilliant lustre, clear- 
ness, uniformity, freedom from 
defects, discoloration, staining 
and fading make it the ideal glass 
for windows. Whether you are 
building a new home or remodei- 
ing, specify “A-W-G” Clear- 
Vision Window Glass. 


AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS 
COMPANY 

World’s Largest Producer of Window 

Glass and maker of Quartz-LiTE, the 

Ultra-Violet Ray Glass for Windows 

Dept. E, Fifth and Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa, 











‘AWO) CLEAR-VISION WINDOW GIASS_ 


Write your name and address on the margin below and 
mail to us for a copy of “‘The Sunny Side of the House”’ 
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Tinsley & McBroom, Architects 














The small house can be made as beautiful and satisfying and lasting 
as the great house if as much thought is given to the planning of it 


Beauty and Convenience Built-In 


E are building cities today 

—not new cities, perhaps, 

as in the days of the pio- 

neer, but each new addition 
and each new house, will leave its 
impress for a quarter of a century or 
more on the appearance of our vil- 
lages, towns, and cities, and on the char- 
acter of those who live in them. For each 
brick that we lay is, in a way, laid not 
only for ourselves, but for everyone who 
will see it. How important it is then that 
we should consider well before we build. 
I often wonder if we do. 

If we go for a drive thru the streets of 
any growing community in early spring, 
we find innumerable signs which read. 
“Lots for Sale,”’ ““New Addition Opened.”’ 
We find new paved streets with lots cut 
to give the buyer a minimum of size and 
the realtor a maximum of profit. Here 
and there we see persons buying these 
lots. They are trying to make their 
dreams materialize, most of them are 
imagining perfect houses in perfect set- 
tings, and dreaming dreams of future 
homes and children. 

Days later, as we drive thru the streets 
of these same places, we see foundations 
partly constructed, piles of lumber and 
brick beside them, and the fringe of 
trees soon becomes a fringe of new roofs 
to take the place of old oaks, felled per- 
haps for the lack of a little thought. Th 
vision of what these same streets 
might be, compared with what they some- 
times become, amidst the din of the 
Jerry Builder’s saw and hammer, is often 
pathetic to the point of tragedy. For 
these same piles of brick, stone and wood 
that we see, placed together with thought 


A House That a Family of Moderate 


Means Can Build From Their Income 


LELAND A. McBROOM 


and vision, might become places of last- 
ing pleasure for the individual and the 
community. 

Thought, thought, thought! It takes 
careful thought to so arrange building 
materials that they give the best that is 
in them for the purpose for which they 
are intended. Inconvenient planning is 
sometimes the wreck of a promising home; 
an ugly propertion becomes a blemish on 
the entire neighborhood. 


OOR little small houses—how lovely 
they can be made, but how unsatis- 
factory and disillusioning they sometimes 
are, because of the lack of care and 
thought, without which beauty can never 
be created. 

The small house can be made as beau- 
tiful and satisfying and lasting as the 
great house. Small ones designed by the 
really great architects of America and 
England prove to us how lovely small 
houses can be. However, they so often 
exist in the form of a group or part of a 
large estate that they have little effect 
upon our cities. Moreover, the average 
man who wishes to build, tho he may 
desire it, cannot afford to command such 
service. 

In this article we show a house which 
we designed, one which may help some of 
those who have to meet the problem of 
building a home and solve it—much like 
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marriage—for better or for worse. 
The house was not designed to a 
client’s specifications. It was de- 
signed in an attempt to evolve a 
house, convenient in arrangement 
and sincere in exterior, which a 
family of moderate means could 
build from their income. It was to be a 
house in which the family could take a 
definite pride and gradually develop by 
means of their furnishings and their 
garden. It was to be a house in which to 
rest and spend leisurely evenings; a 
house which would be softened, rather 
than coarsened, by sun, wind, and snow: 
one that would require little upkeep and 
one which could be made larger, if neces- 
sary, for the family it sheltered. 

The first limitation was our lot. This 
we assumed to be 50 feet by 125 feet, a 
size of lot which seems to be the average 
for our more modest additions. Our next 
requirements were living-room, dining- 
room, kitchen, breakfast-room, two bed- 
rooms, a bathroom, and the necessary 
stairway, together with room for future 
bedrooms as desired. Next in the way of 
assumed requirements came economy and 
good construction; and, last of all— 
beauty, if we could achieve it. 


HESE requirements are so often those 

of persons who, in order to have a 
home at all, must deliberately and sensi- 
bly analyze their incomes, forecast to the 
best of their ability their future expecta- 
tions, and really make sacrifices of other 
pleasures in order to have the greater 
pleasure of a home. The money for the 
original payment for the lot must be ob- 
tained, and the interest and payments on 
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the principal arranged carefully so 
that the creation and development of 
the home will not be shattered by 
financial difficulties. Happily this 
seldom happens, for the payments 
for a home often are less or near the 
amounts necessary for rents; and 
while with rent, the money is gone 
forever, when one is making pay- 
ments on a home, he creates an estate 
for himself and his children. 

Where the cost decides whether we 
can or cannot have a home, economy 
is essential. We who build must not 
think of economy only as cutting 
down the amount of money written 
in the contract for our home. The 
home after it is built must not only 
be paid for, but it must be main- 
tained. Therefore, to the original 
cost of the home, we must add this 
cost of maintenance. If in our plan- 
ning and construction that factor is 
foreseen and considered, we can 
eventually have a better home at less 
cost. There are many factors which 
may increase the cost of maintenance 
and living. Poor construction neces- 
sitates repairs, as we all know. Ten 
dollars saved by making our footing 
too small may cost us a hundred 
dollars for repairs when the footings 
sink into the ground and let the 





house settle. Joists too light for the 
span may be all right for the first 
year, but soon unsightly cracks will 
come in our plaster and our rooms 
must be redecorated. After a little 
while the cracks will again appear, 
the house will lose its value, and we 
will have the irritating companion- 
ship of an unsatisfactory home. 

Poorly-constructed walls are hard 
to tell from better-constructed ones 
after they are finished, but each 
month in the winter the fuel bill 
would show the difference if we could 
but analyze it. In winter our heating 
plant creates heat constantly and 
that heat is lost just as constantly, 
partly thru windows, partly thru 
ceilings and walls, and partly thru a 
necessary change of air in our rooms. The 
loss of heat thru ceilings and walls is a 
total loss since with the loss we gain no 
fresh air. This gives us évery incentive to 
guard against it. 


[NSULATION as it is now being devel- 
oped in the form of fiber boards, cork 
boards, quilts and porous gypsum is often 
one of our greatest economies in spite of 
its additional cost over no insulation. 
Sometimes there is even no additional 
cost, for we can so cut down on our 
boilers and radiators and pipe covering 
that the cost of the insulation is paid for 
by these savings. 

Items similar to these could be listed 
by the hundreds. A too cheap roof and 
flashings create leaks, and we must pay 
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The plot plan, showing how the ar- 
rangement of the garden supports 
and enhances the beauty of the house 


for their repair with money we should be 
using to pay off the mortgage or to pay 
the finance company. And so it goes. We 
may save a few dollars on our original 
cost, but spend hundreds later on because 
of our ill-considered savings. 

Economy and low cost are often not 
the same, but economy and reasonably 
good construction are almost synonyms 
as they are used when building a home. 
Good and lasting construction is also an 
essential quality of real beauty. Shoddi- 
ness and beauty are hard to conceive as 
quality existing together in the same 
creation, so when we build we must think 
of economy, construction and beauty in 
the closest relationship. 

Perhaps better than words can tell, our 
achievement is explained by the plan we 
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show. Let us follow it: We enter 
directly into our living-room—a low- 
ceiled, sunny room, with a bank of 
casements looking out into the old 
orchard in which the house is placed. 
Whitewashed fir beams break the 
ceiling and add greatly to the in- 
formal charm of the room—a room 
which, if developed and furnished 
with discrimination, could have all 
the peace and homeiness of an Old 
| World cottage. Beside the fireplace 
and beneath the casements is a seat 
with a narrow bookcase above one 
end, built directly into the side of 
the chimney. On the south wall are 
low bookshelves, above which there 
is space for a picture and for some 
pieces of pottery. On the east wall 
{ we could place a davenport, with 
table and chairs backed against the 
soft warm-gray of the natural sand- 
{ finished plaster—a background which 
will enhance the gayety of color in 
the casement curtains and in the 
slip covers on the furniture. 

An arch opens to the north into 
the bedroom hall. Behind the arch 
and framed by it is a wall space, an 
ideal place for a wall-hanging or a 
picture. 


CX the right and left are bedrooms, 
with wall spaces carefully planned 

for the placing of furniture, yet with 

windows placed to give ample light 
and cross ventilation. The bathroom 
is between the bedrooms, and from 
the hallway a convenient linen closet 


| opens. 





The dining-room opens from the 
living-room, directly opposite the en- 
trance. A door opens from the din- 
ing-room into the garden, so that 
as we enter it we get a vista of 
\ flowers and shaded lawn. The arched 

opening can be closed with hangings 

when the table is being set or when 

the room is being put in order after a 

meal. From the dining-room a stair- 

way leads to the second floor, unfin- 

ished as yet. Perhaps it never will be 
used except as a storage place for old toys, 
trunks and the like, but should our family 
need more space, it could readily be con- 
verted into a playroom, a sewing-room, or 
into more bedrooms and a bathroom. The 
stairway could even be changed to open 
into the living-room. 

Great care was given to the arrange- 
ment of the kitchen and the breakfast- 
room. Here we should have convenience 
but above all things, here we should have 
cheer. A kitchen can easily be made one 
of the most attractive rooms in any house. 

On the other hand, sad to say, a kitchen 
can sink to the uttermost depths of dismal 
dreariness. Think of fresh enamel, of 
gleaming pots and pans, of sunshine 
streaming in thru the open windows with 
their gay little red and white curtains. 





Three walls of the kitchen, showing how compact- 

















ness and convenience is achieved without crowding 
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The living-room is a low-ceiled, sunny room, 
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Whitewashed fir beams 














break the ceiling and add greatly to the informal charm of the room 


Think, just think of the faint and tanta- 
lizing fragrance of freshly-baked cookies. 
Well, this is just that kind of a kitchen. 
Here we have compactness and conven- 
ience without crowding. The sink is 
beneath the east windows, with cup- 
boards to the right and left of it. It is 
only a step in either direction to the stove 
or to the refrigerator. Next the north 
wall, against a low partition, the stove is 
situated. Beyond this partition, in the 
southeast corner of the house, is the 
breakfast-room. Tiny corner cupboards, 
built well up out of the way, hold the 
breakfast dishes and add to the cheerful 
quaintness of this sunny little room. A 
very practical broom closet and package 
receiver is built into a corner. A doorway 
leads out to the little service porch or to 
the basement stairway. 

A door opens from the dining-room 
upon a terrace shaded by drooping 
branches. The garage and service court 
are hidden by arough stonewall. A border 
planting of shrubs gives a delightful feel- 
ing of privacy and intimacy to the lawn 
flecked with ever-shifting sun 
and shadow, by wide-spreading 


The lines of the exterior are simple, 
therefore a simple roof should cover them. 
A gable to the front, and with a long 
ridge the length of the house, we are 
sheltered from the rain. By making the 
rafters slightly steeper in pitch, we can 
have, for a few dollars, space that may 
some day be invaluable on our second 
floor. 

Of what material shall we build our 
walls? Our chimney, showing to the 
front, is of brick. Our walls, then, shall be 
brick veneer, since this construction is 

yarm in winter, inexpensive, and requires 
little upkeep. This tying into the chim- 
ney would fit well into our house since it 
is almost too small a one in which to use 
too great a variety of materials. A few 
stones emphasize the doorway, sheltered 
as it is from the rain and snow by a hood 
which gives us our entrance. Perhaps a 


few more stones in the chimney and 
around the windows will carry the color 
and design and give a slight relief from 
the brick of the wall. Casement windows 
beside the fireplace add to the informal 


As I said before, the 
house was designed for an imaginary 


see, as well as we. 


family. With a few slight changes it is 
now being built in an old orchard. The 
brick are old paving-brick, taken from a 
downtown street where they had been 
laid dry, and were too worn for further 
use. The brick were laid with the rough 
side out, in cream-colored mortar well 
scraped into the joists. 


HE stones are pieces from the scrap 

pile of the stoneyard—a few cut to 
fit; others laid at random, just as they 
vame from the scrap pile. A few roofing 
tile, laid in three layers to take the place 
of brick, add a bit of sparkle to the tex- 
ture of the wall. 

Many persons who view this house call 
it picturesque; some admiringly, and 
some as if it were an affectation to be 
avoided, rather than achieved. I do not 
know which is right, but to me the pic- 
turesque is often restful. If you can 
achieve charm and mellowness without 
affectation, is it not more desirable than 

hard, straight, perfect walls of 
brick, without relief or without 





apple trees. The flower garden 
is at the back of the lot where 
sunshine is more constant. -In 
the center of the garden, oppo- 
site the house doorway, is an 
arched rose arbor, reached from 
the lawn by circular stone steps. 


ERE there may be easy 

chairs, so that one may 
lounge in cool and pleasant 
shade, and yet be in the midst 
of the glorious sun-bathed mass- 
es of color that give the flower 
borders. It is not a big garden, 
but in it may be achieved the 
same charm, the same happy 
repose and the same peace that 
permeate the house itself. 

This completes our general 
plan, but how will our house 
appear from the street, or from 
the garden, which is just as im- 
portant. Our assumed budget 
contains no fund for applied 
ornamentation. This is an ad- 
vantage rather than a handicap, 
because beauty in a home should 








texture? If a chimney fills its 
function and has, in addition, 
the charm of Old World loveli- 
ness, is it not more beautiful 
than the hard, stiff lines of pure 
efficiency? Why must we in 
America wait a hundred years 
for the frost to bite the brick 
and eat out a bit of mortar here 
and there, and wait again until 
a tradition grows old in order to 
get that soft, worn look of old 
brick and stone which we love 
so well in etchings? 

To achieve this effect, care 
and thought must be used or we 
get the appearance of theatrical 
insincerity. 

The house, as it grows into 
being amidst the old orchard, 
where it is now being built, and 
as the garden generally takes 
shape and color, will, I believe, 
give an inviting charm to this 
beautifully-built small house, 
which for many years will be a 
place of comfort and a source of 





be built into the very walls and 
literally take root in the founda- 
tion, for they are the outline of 
the plan. Our exterior should be 
an exact expression of this plan 
developed into walls, roofs, 


chimneys, windows, doors and dormers. ° 
With these things in mind, our exterior is 
evolved. 





The house with a few changes is now under 
construction in an old orchard. Note the 
beauty built into the texture of the walls 


effect. Barge boards on our gable, chim- 
ney pots on our chimney, and our design 
is completed. 


How well done, you can 











joy to those whose life it shelters. 


Editor’s note: If you wish to 
ascertain the cost of the house 
described in this article, go to 
your local architect or con- 
tractor. He can give you an 


approximate price per cubic foot for such 
a house built in your locality. Multiply 
this price by 


(Continued on page 56 








Lilacs You Will Like to Know and Grow 


H. G. SEYLER 





Old homes and old 
lilacs are synonymous 








F you want beauty | 
that will last a hun- 
dred years, plant a 

lilac. At least that 
is what our grandmoth- 
ers believed years ago, 
and as a result we still | 


find around old homes, 
often deserted ones, 


N my mother’s garden were green-leaved hiding places, 

Nooks between the lilacs—oh, a pleasant place to play! 
Still my heart can hide there, still my eyes can dream it, 
Tho the long years lie between and I am far away.” 
MAarGARET WIDDEMER. 








these mute evidences 
that a thing of beauty is 
a joy forever. Old homes 
and towering lilacs are almost synony- 
mous. 

The city-lot gardener of today, how- 
ever, in planting lilacs must bear in mind 
that grandmother’s garden was not 
limited to a fifty-foot frontage and for 
that reason he must use great care in 
selection and planting. This obstacle is 
overshadowed by the knowledge that 
there are now many, many varieties of 
lilacs from which to choose, instead of the 
two or three of grandmother’s day. 

Since lilacs develop into such huge 
specimens, they are not planting material 
for limited areas unless the owner has no 


10 


objection to thinning out the mature 
specimens or cutting them back into un- 
sightliness as soon as they crowd the 





premises. May I as- 
sume, then, that I am 
addressing a definite 
group of home owners 
who have room for a set 
of moderate-priced, prac- 
tical lilacs, and who are 
interested in location, 
selection and culture? 

Landscape architec- 
ture and common logic 
dictate that the lilac 
should not be a predominating feature 
close to the small home. The opportunity 
for liberal use exists only along property 
boundaries and around out-buildings. 
There are, as yet, few dwarf lilacs worth 
house room, for dwarfiness in lilacs is a 
quality frequently associated with sickly 
plants and stingy bloom. 


HE comparatively slow growers, 
which are good, are not slow enough 
to lend themselves to massed foundation 
planting. Frequently, however, there are 
wide, high and blank wall areas to the 
side and in the (Continued on page 56 
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As Told to Harry R. O'Brien 


Planting for Spring Bloom 


By J. J. GRULLEMANS 







There is an air of mystery about 
bulbs which fascinates children. 
Why not let them have a part in 
your fall bulb- planting campaign? 





UTUMN days are the time, as 
all experienced gardeners know, 
for the planting of bulbs that 
bloom in the spring. As the cool 

days and long nights come on, we take 
the homely-looking bulbs and place them 
in the ground, in the border, in the grass, 
under the trees or among the shrubbery. 
Then we wait, while winter days come 
and go. 

Stored within the bulb are the germs of 
flowers, dormant but ready. When the 
weather begins to turn warm again in the 
spring, a miracle happens. The flowers 
come to life, spring up and dot the garden 
and landscape with color. Even before 
the last snow is melted, the first crocuses, 
snowdrops and winter aconites will be in 
bloom, long before the herbaceous plants 
are stirring. From then on there is a 
succession of bloom until summer. For a 
spring garden, bulb flowers are indispens- 
able. The planting of bulbs has been 
increasing rapidly in recent years, just 
as there has been a nation-wide devel- 
opment in gardens generally. This 
means that there are a good many be- 
ginners who are likely to have a hazy 
idea as to what bulbs to plant, what 
varieties, how to plant, even how to 
buy. It is for the beginner especially 
that this article is written. 

The best time to order bulbs is during 

the blooming season. Then with note- 
book and pencil, you can wander thru 
gardens of friends or in exhibition 
plantings and select those that appeal 
to you. Then you can order what you 
want. 
_ Most of the important bulb special- 
ists have been teaching their customers 
to order at this time of year. There is 
such a tremendous lot of varieties that 
all of them cannot be stocked by the 
average importer. But with orders in 
hand, the importer can make up his 
lists and send them to growers in Hol- 
land by July 15. In this way he gets 
first quality bulbs for his customers of 
whatever kinds they want, ahead of 
later orders. 

For one who did not place his order 
early, the best way to buy in the fall is 
to secure a catalog from one of the 
reliable specialists and order from de- 


Spring wouldn’t 
be spring with- 
out the narcis- 
sus, so you will 
want to plant 
quantities of 
them now. For 
pure beauty and 
grace, be sure to 
selectsome of the 
poeticus group 








Tulip investments this year will offer 
greater profits than usual, for never 
before have there been such fine bulbs 
sold at such ridiculously low prices 
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scriptions and pic- 
tures. Various nurs- 
eries handling orna- 
mentals, and the bet- 
ter seed stores in the 
larger cities also carry 
dependable, named 
varieties of the more 
popular sorts. 

For outdoor plant- 
ing, there are two 
general classes of 
bulbs. The first is 
the large bulb class, 
which includes the 
narcissus, tulip and 
hyacinth — the ones 
commonly known as 
Dutch bulbs. The 
second is the minor 
or small bulb class. 
This includes crocus, 
chionodoxa, scilla, 
grape hyacinth, and a 
large number of 
others, many of them 
of permanent charac- 
ter, hardy and suitable for planting in 
border and rock garden. 

Of the large bulbs, the narcissus or 
daffodil is the most important. There is, 
however, considerable misunderstand- 
ing among garden novices as to these. 
We have the terms narcissus, daffodil 
and jonquil used. Some persons have 
the idea that these are different kinds 
of bulbs. 








7 
AFFODIL is simply the English 
word for the Latin name narcissus. 
Jonquil is a term, often used by florists, 
that is popularly applied to certain 
types of narcissus. 

The narcissus, predominantly yellow, 
sets the tone to the spring garden and 
is probably the most popular bulb of all. 
It can be planted in the borders to give 
spots of early color. It is preeminently 
the bulb for planting by the hundreds 
or thousands for naturalizing in the 
woods and wild garden. 

There are many kinds of narcissi, 
differing in size of the trumpet or 
crown, in color and in habits, with a 
range of bloom (Continued on page 102 
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Even in a small greenhouse it is possible to grow a great many varieties of plants, and 
the same easily-maintained conditions will produce many of the small, hardy vegetables 


Outwitting Winter With a Greenhouse 


You'll Never Know the Real Fun of Gardening 


Until You Gather Flowers 


MONG several hundred of my 
amateur gardener acquaintances 
those who are happiest and most 
successful in their work are those 

who have a greenhouse of 
some kind. 

Tho most of these owners 
formerly had the popular 
notion that a greenhouse is a 
costly luxury, not one of 
them thinks so now. In fact, 
I have yet to meet the first 
amateur gardener who has ‘ 
operated a greenhouse for , § 
only one year and who still 
holds that opinion. Tho he \ 
or she may have been only } 
indifferently successful dur- \ 
ing the first winter or spring,  \ 
the experience of those first 
few months has filled them 
with enthusiasm because it 
has revealed the wonderful 
opportunities that lie ahead. 

These good people of whom 
I speak had repeatedly heard 
that the transcendent merit of a green- 
house is successful opposition to Nature, 
yet they could not appreciate what this 
means until they had greenhouses of their 
own and had proved for themselves that, 
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altho Jack Frost can approach within a 
fraction of an inch—the mere film of 
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A tiny greenhouse is just the 
thing for the small-lot gardener 
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in a Snowstorm 


glass—of their perhaps tropical plants, 
he ean not do more than gnash his 
teeth in impotent rage so long as they 
maintain dominion inside. This dominion 
begins when the gardener 
saves much of his summer 
garden plants as he wants for 
winter flowering or for “‘stock”’ 
to start the following season. 
Thereby he avoids spending 
cash for such plants each 
year, more especially in the 


: \ spring. He may also produce 
+ some to give away, to ex- 
*\ change, or even to sell. Fur- 
\ ’ thermore, he may supple- 
© ment these plants by adding 
ei those varieties generally 
vs grown indoors in cold cli- 
yi; mates and merely placed out 
, in the garden during the 
summer, 
‘A fo N these ways a greenhouse 


at once adds to the display 

he can create each season and 

helps to maintain a moreor less continuous 
performance thruout the year. By vary- 
ing the arrangement, a comparatively 
small number of plants may be made to 
present an endless variety, both indoors 
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and outside, at only trifling cost for new 
plants during any one year. 

Not only is the available space in the 
dwelling inadequate to accommodate 
more than a fraction of the plants that 
can be saved from one season until the 
next, but the conditions in the rooms are 
almost invariably adverse to plant wel- 
fare. The main reason they are is because 
our modern methods of house heating 
make the air too dry for plants. Even 
when humidifiers are used, the air, tho 
improved for humans, is not equally 
favorable to plants. In a greenhouse it is 
so easy to provide and maintain the 
proper amount of moisture in the air that 
even the beginner who has failed winter 
after winter in his residence, will probably 
succeed the very first season beyond his 
most sanguine hopes in having glorious 
displays of blooms from’ the early fall 
until late spring. 


MONG the many plants upon which 
any beginner may depend are the 
Dutch bulbs—hyacinths, daffodils, tulips, 
and the like—and many of the hardy 
annuals. Both classes will do best in 
temperatures even less comfortable to 
humans than those of the ordinary living- 
room. The bulbs are practically sure to 
bloom 100 percent because their pro- 
ducers have prepared them for flowering. 
The annuals need only the same slight 
attention indoors that they require in the 
garden during the summer. For these 
reasons they are admirable for the be- 
ginner in greenhouse operation to grow 
during the first winter. 
The same easily-maintained conditions 
will produce many of the small, hardy 
vegetables, if they are planted either on 
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There is a type of greenhouse for every location. 
The one above blends nicely into the landscape 


during the autumn. By having an area 
beneath the bench well enriched and 
keeping it constantly moist, a supply of 
watercress far better than one can buy 
may be secured all winter. So from both 
the flower and the vegetable standpoints 
a cool greenhouse may be made to minis- 
ter to the esthetic, the gustatory, the 
health and the economy phases of home 
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Another good greenhouse for the small city lot. 
One this size will do nicely for the beginner 


the benches, in pots or boxes, or in some 
cases, beneath the benches. Vegetables 
which are easy to grow in a cool green- 
house are lettuce, pepper grass, mustard, 
scallion onions (from “sets’’), parsley, 
spinach, sage, mint, radish, globe beets, 
and forcing carrots. The space beneath 
the benches may also be used for forcing 
asparagus, rhubarb, sea kale, and wit- 
loof, roots of which are usually available 





life. Could anything about ahomedomore? 

One crop to avoid in a greenhouse 
which is attached to the residence, except 
as noted below, is the mushroom, for 
while this delicacy will thrive under the 
same conditions as the plants mentioned, 
the odor from the manure used for its 
production is sure to penetrate the living 
quarters and prove offensive. Occasion- 
ally mushrooms may be secured without 








manure, so it is worthwhile planting bits 
of “‘spawn”’ here and there in the beds and 
under the benches in the hope that they 
will find favorable conditions and produce 
a surprise crop. The cost of spawn is so 
small that the experiment is well worth 
trying. 

Every spring countless kitchens and 
basement windows are crowded and lit- 
tered with seed pans, cigar boxes, flower 
pots and “flats” in which flower and vege- 
table seedlings are started for outdoor 
planting. All this muss and fuss could 
be avoided by using a hotbed or a cold- 
frame, either one of which would prove 
far more effective. But even these acces- 
sories, tho useful, are far less satisfactory 
than a greenhouse. They entail far more 
work, time and attention in proportion 
to their capacity. Moreover, in a green- 
house, conditions are so much better con- 
trolled that the plants produced as a rule 
are superior to those grown in a hotbed, in 
a coldframe, or in the residence. 


VBEN properly handled they will do 
better after being planted in the 
garden. So easy is it to produce such 
seedlings in a greenhouse that every 
amateur may have an ample supply not 
only for himself but for his friends or for 
sale. 

A feature of greenhouse operation not 
at first evident to the beginner is the fact 
that after midwinter part of the area 
devoted to flowers or to the cool house 
vegetables already mentioned may be 
given over to those vegetables that de- 
mand higher temperatures. The days are 
getting longer, the sun higher and warmer, 
so the furnace need not be run any harder 
than during winter, if as hard. Among the 
vegetables that belong to this class are 
bush beans and the forcing varieties of 
cucumbers, cantaloupes and tomatoes. 

While the plants of the vegetables are 
small they may be potted and kept in 
groups by themselves. As they need more 
space they may be set at proper intervals 
among the other plants. The latter plants 
may be removed as their attractiveness 
or usefulness wanes. From that time on 


until June or July (Continued on page 74 














A collie is as out of place 
in a big city as would be 
a hawk in a canary cage 





E weighed about as much as a 
half-grown kitten. He stood 
shivering in the center of the 
wide and windswept lawn; a 

pinkish and tiny and hunched creature; 
as out of place as would be a ping-pong 
ball at the Battle of the Marne. 

So much I noted as the car carried me 
past a spacious country estate of perhaps 
five hundred woodland acres, on my drive 
homeward to Sunnybank after a hot day 
in New York. And at the sight of the 
midget Chihuahua on that ocean of green 
turf, my memory went back to a glimpse 
which I had had that day during my 
drive thru New York’s most congested 
residence district on my way to the ferry. 

I had been traversing a narrow and hot 
and overcrowded street lined on either 
side by cliff-like flat-houses of few and 
small rooms. From an open upper front 
window of such a flat I had seen a magnifi- 
cent, tawny Great Dane looking wistfully 
down upon the thronged street far below. 
The momentary glance at his sad expres- 
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The beautiful cocker 
spaniel will do well 


in a suburban home 





The Right Kind of Dog 


Home 


ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 


sion told me much. Now, I contrasted 
his fate with that of the trembling wisp 
of Chihuahua lap dog on the country 
house’s half-mile of windy lawn. 

The Chihuahua would have been snug 
and happy in the stuffy little city flat. It 
would have given him warmth and all the 
room he wanted for the exercising of his 
diminutive limbs. The vast rolling acres 
of woodland and lawn of 
the Chihuahua’s country 
home would have given 
‘the wretched Great Dane 
his rightful heritage of 
roominess and outdoor 
life. Both would have been 
happy and in splendid 
health and condition. As 
it was, both were miser- 
able and half-sick. 

Yes, I know this was 


The Airedale is another 
leggy dog that you can 
keep in the suburban home 





an extreme pair of instances; but it 
suffices to make plain what I am driving 
at. Namely, unless you can have the 
right kind of dog for your home, it is 
far better to have no dog at all. Inciden- 
tally, it is the simplest thing in the world 
to pick the right kind of dog for whatever 
kind of home you may happen to have. 
You live in a city apartment or even a 
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city house. You buy a fluffy ball of a 
puppy, without troubling yourself espe- 
cially as to what his breed may be. It is 
enough for you to know he is little and 
pretty and lovable and cuddlable. Pres- 
ently he stops being round and fluffy and 
begins to grow. Your home remains the 
same size as be- 

fore. Soon his 


There are plenty of good dogs for the 
city; one of them is the Pekingese 
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giving them the right care. On the other 
hand, there are a horde of grand dogs 
which belong nowhere except where there 
is unlimited free outdoor life to revel in: 
the cellie, the Great Dane, the New- 
foundland, the bull-terrier, the Irish 
terrier, the Airedale; the police dog (his 

technical name, 

nowadays, is 





leggy and rangy | 
dimensions no 
longer fit into the i 
cramped quar- 
ters. He is per- ‘ 
haps a collie—a | 
dog as out of 
place in a big 
city as would be | 
a hawk in a | 
canary cage—(I | 
make it a fixed 
rule never to sell | 
one of our collie | 
pups to anyone 








living in a city) 
—or else he is 
some other type 
of big dog that is 
in urgent need of 
much and regular exercise; not of a slow 
plodding walk along paved streets on the 
end of a leash, but a swirlingly romping 
run across country. 

By a single inquiry you could have 
avoided having a bull-in-a-china-shop in 
your flat, and bringing lifelong misery to 
some friendly, big dog. 

There are scores of canine breeds which 
do not miss the wide spaces, and there- 
fore will flourish happily in cities, if rea- 
sonable care be taken of their diet and 
exercise. The Chihuahua, for one; the 
clever and beautiful Boston terrier for 
another; the sturdy Scotty, with lion 
heart in pygmy body; the Cairn; the 
Sealyham; the Skye terrier; the all-but- 
extinct pug; the toy poodle; the Maltese; 
the griffon; the miniature schnauzer; the 
old-fashioned black-and-tan; the smaller 
spaniels; the Peke and the Pom; and 
many another. 


OME of these—all, indeed, with 
terrier blood .in them—would fare 
better in suburbs or country. But they 
can adapt themselves comfortably to city 
life, if you will meet them halfway, by 


The clever and beautiful Boston terrier 
is an ideal dog for the city home 





“German shep- 
|| herd dog’’) the 
pointer, the set- 
|| ter, the larger 
spaniels and the 
| ike. 
If any dog of 
: | either of these 
groups is to be 
| kept as a house- 
chum—in city or 
country — think 
twice before get- 
ting one with 
long hair. The 
Peke, the collie, 
the Pom, the un- 
shorn poodle — 
in brief, every 
longhaired dog, 
goes thru a period of “shedding,” for 
weeks, each year. And this period is one 
of eternal annoyance to good house- 
keepers who must stoop wearily, twenty 
times a day, week after week, to pick 
tufts of dead hair off the rugs or off the 
furniture; or who brush their own clothes 
frantically, to 
get rid of the 










Great Danes are grand dogs; 
give them plenty of room 







floor and hairless clothes to the presence 


of her fast-shedding pet. It seems im- 
possible that any one dog can have carried 
so much hair as he discards around the 
floors. 

If you live in the suburbs or in the 
actual hinterland, and if your garden is 
your joy, there is an understanding you 
must come to with your dog, at the very 
start. 

To most dogs there is a bewitching al- 
lure in the soft earth of flower beds and a 
mighty urge to dig therein for real or 
imaginary prey. There is equal attraction 
to many dogs in the mole-tunnels that 
mar a strip of lawn, and in the merry 
sport of digging wide and deep thru the 
turf in quest of the burrower. 


F this kind of thing is to be allowed, 
you may as well say farewell to any 
hope of a smooth lawn or healthy flowers. 
Your dog must be taught to refrain from 
digging in the loam and from trying to 
exhume moles. This can be taught very 
soon and very easily, in the case of the 
average dog. In extreme cases—well, 
here, at Sunnybank, one otherwise 
obedient young house-collie—our fiery 
red-gold Wolf—could not be taught to 
cease digging into a heliotrope border in 
which once he had caught a field mouse. 
Morning after morning we found the 
heliotropes wrecked and broken or else 
crushed by upflung earth. 
One morning, Wolf tackled the flower 
border with his 
usual zest. An 








hairs their pets 
have rubbed off 
on them. 

The Jonghaired 
house-dog is 
beautiful. But, 
during shedding- 
time, his dis- 
carded coat has 
a most unbeauti- 
ful way of lying 
around in small 
sections, all over 
the house. It is 
not his fault. But 

















instant later he 
was backing 
away from it, 
sneezing and 
coughing and in 
violent discom- 
fort. The first 
sniff of his sensi- 
tive nostrils, the 
first dirt-scatter- 
ing motion of his 
flying, white fore 
feet, had stirred 
into action a 
double handful 








it is his owner’s 
misfortune, es- 
pecially if she 
prefers a clean 


The Scottish terrier will do 


very nicely in the town house 


of cayenne pep- 
per I had sown 
thickly for his 
(Cont. on p. 61 













N the beginning we bought our home 
just as it was being finished by the 
carpenters, a brick Dutch colonial, 


with the living-room across the 
front. The house stands back 90 feet 
from the curb, giving a wonderful green 
sward of lawn in front with an oppor- 
tunity for a dainty little border of shrubs 
and perennials along the driveway. This 
front yard had been sodded with some 
old pasture sod that had about as many 
weeds as it had grass. Just back of the 
house was a mound that represented 
about half the excavation for the cellar. 
The rest of the back yard was a well-nigh 
impenetrable jungle of briars and brush. 
There was a good chance for a landscape 
artist to practice his profession, for he had 
a clean slate before him. But to us, un- 
trained and at that time inexperienced, it 
looked like a big task ahead. However, 
we started in in a modest way that first 
spring by putting in the foundation 
plantings, and these were the shrubs that 
we saw most commonly in the city. Van- 
houtte spirea made up most of the plant- 
ing next the wall, with barberry alter- 
nating in front, while at the rear of the 
house Anthony Waterer spirea was used 
alternately with Vanhoutte spirea. At 
the corners we used bush honeysuckle, 
deutzia, weigelia and hydrangeas. 

We wanted to improve that front yard 
first, for that is what everybody sees. 
Two years made a great change in 
breaking the sharp lines of the house 
and porch and making the house look 
more like an integral part of the land- 


This is the way the same back 
yard looks now after four 
years of intensive gardening 









scape. The lawn was leveled with some 
fine, loose dirt, and the grass coming thru 
it was supplemented with additional seed. 
Then came the fertilization, and that in 
truth has been the secret of the thick mat 
of grass we have today. The first year I 
used bonemeal at the rate of a ton to the 
acre, and twice each year this grass gets 
an application of sulphate of ammonia. 
The biggest dandelions, thistles and plan- 
tain were cut with a knife, but this treat- 
ment with sulphate of ammonia is what 
killed out the weeds and thickened up the 
stands. Therein lies the true secret to 
weedless lawns. 


NOTHER year saw a few evergreens 
added about the doorway. We love 
them because of their cheery looks in 
dead winter when snow clings to their 
boughs. An arborvitae (pyramidalis) at 
each side of the doorway, with a few 
golden and globosa, along with a mugho 
pine and a Pfitzer’s juniper, circle the 
little walk from the colonial entrance to 
the driveway. Then along the driveway 
at a terrace half-way to the street we 
put some more evergreens, globe and 
golden arborvitae, two pyramidalis and 
a spruce. 
That second year we decided that our 
front yard might well be brightened up a 
little with color. Along a neighbor’s 


driveway were a few shrubs, such as moss 
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Four Years Fun 
in a Garden 


L. L. RUMMELL 


This is the way our back 
yard looked when we moved 
into our home four years ago 


rose, hydrangeas, flowering-almond and 
deutzia. Here we placed our perennial 
bed, spading it out about three or four 
feet away from this shrubbery, making an 
irregular outline, then filling the bed 
with manure and a good commercial fer- 
tilizer, and setting out perennials. Tulips 
add the first charm of spring, followed 
with a few iris and peonies, and then the 
old all-summer standbys among the per- 
ennials—hollyhocks, delphinium, digital:s 
and Madonna lilies planted next to the 
shrubs; gaillardia, coreopsis, monarda. 
sweet william, pyrethrum, shasta daisy, 
columbine, phlox, pinks and primroses 
coming in front. Then a few annuals 
such as calendula, purple petunias and 
snapdragons, are tucked in as the tulips 
die. Sweet alyssum makes a tiny fringe 
of white border. 

The back yard did not get much atten- 
tion that first year, except to get a clear- 
ing. It took two big brush heaps to get 
rid of all the trash. Then a teamster dis- 
tributed that ungrateful-looking cellar 
clay over the yard and plowed the whole 
area, and we seeded it to bluegrass and 
white clover. 


HE $5 I paid for the team and team- 
ster is all my yard has ever cost me in 
labor. One neighbor has a pretty yard at 
the rear with a little flower garden next 
to mine. I wanted to maintain that view 
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Comes With Labor 
and Care 


The first callers at our new home 
were greeted by the bare picture 
above: no shrubs, no flowers 


and still divide the lots, and so for the 
purpose I put in Japanese barberry for 
this division. 

We had pretty well in mind just what 
we eventually wanted that back yard to 
look like as a flower garden. We wanted 
it all enclosed with a shrubbery fence, 
except the part close up to the house. 
Clear to the rear of our lot is a ravine 
filled with trees, and there we some day 
hoped to see a little summer house with 
high shrubs in front of the trees, and with 
all paths leading to the summer house set 
amidst the trees and shrubs. 

It has taken three years to complete 
the picture. Today there is a boundary 
of shrubs, with perennials set before them 
all, and a little semi-formal garden with 
an archway of roses over the path leading 
back to the summer house. 

Our first iris were set along this bar- 
berry hedge, and because we knew noth- 
ing about iris varieties, we depended on 
the judgment of a nurseryman to select 
several dozen plants with which we could 
make a beginning. They were the com- 
mon Florentine and Mme. Chereau, we 
found later, as our knowledge of the iris 
increased. 


HAT year we went to the Columbus 
iris show, and right there we resolved 
that no scrubs would be permitted, only 
named varieties would take a place in 
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Fulfillment of Dreams 
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Since then we have added 
about sixty varieties of iris, selecting 
them as we visited the iris shows and the 
gardens of growers who specialize in iris, 


those borders. 


and as we studied the catalogs. Today 
Souv. de Madam Gaudichau, Prospero, 
Ambassadeur, Lent A. Williamson, Queen 
Caterina, Princess Beatrice, Lord of June, 
Ballerine, Mother of Pearl, Imperator, 
Opera, B. Y. Morrison, and others of 
that high quality, vie for honors in this 
garden. Most of these rate above 90 
percent. 


EDRANO, Monsignor, Quaker Lady, 

Shekinah, Pallida Dalmatica, Cluny, 
Mme. Chobaut, Dream, Afterglow, Cre- 
tonne, Seminole, Isolene, Prosper Laugier, 
Alcazar, Archeveque, Rhein Nixe, Lohen- 
grin, and others of high quality, proudly 
and stately lend their brilliance in spring 
as queen of the garden—the rainbow 
flower. 

Peonies also claim much space in our 
garden. They get their allotment right 
close to the dining-room window, running 
in a row along the border. To one side 
are daffodils and narcissi, while in front 
of the peony row are these queens of the 
iris world. Here are the world’s choicest 
peonies of moderate price. An article in 
Better Homes and Gardens, a bulletin from 
the state university, and a visit with one 
of Ohio’s greatest peony growers, Lee R. 
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Bonnewitz, helped us to make our selec- 
tion. In my opinion there is just one kind 
of garden stock to buy, and that is the 
best. Here is a hole, perhaps six inches 
across, to be filled with a peony root that 
will stand there for five to ten years likely. 


WHyr tolerate some cull or scrub, some 
unnamed nondescript, when a named 
sort with high rating and greater size and 
quality, will take no more room or care, 
and will be admired by friends from every- 
where who see it? 

Accordingly, we have today about 
twenty-five peonies, the world’s best. 
Here are Karl Rosenfield, Longfellow, 
Mme. Martin Cahuzac, Mary Brand and 
Mikado among the reds. Solange, Mme. 
Jules Elie, Therese, Lady Alexandra Duff, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Lucy E. Hollis, Loveli- 
ness, and Edulis Superba take their places 
among the pinks. The whites include 
Jubilee, Festiva Maxima, Mme. Jules 
Dessert, Mme. Emile Lemoine, Frances 
Willard, and James Kelway. 

While the barberry hedge had formed 
one division line for the back yard, we still 
had another side to line out. Here we 
wanted something a little higher, so we 
put in seedling altheas 18 inches apart, 
with hybrid perpetual roses three feet in 
front. These get their growth and are in 
bud by the time the altheas have leafed 
out. They make a good combination 

border, with the altheas in the back- 
ground, the rose bushes in front, and 
clumps of iris in front of these. Here 

with roses, as (Continued on page 50 


Today a hundred flowers and a 
wall of living green smile awel- 
come as we approach the house 








Grandmother MacClanahan, 
mother-in-law of Sir Wilfred 


Grenfell of Labrador fame 


T 70 years of age, to plan, 
build, furnish, and operate a 


home of her own, was no task 

for Mrs. MacClanahan, moth- 
er-in-law of Sir Wilfred Grenfell of 
Labrador fame. It was just another 
experience in her life made rich by 
friendships and adventure. To her it 
was no unusual accomplishment. She 
thinks it is the most natural and inter- 
esting thing a woman of her age can 
do, and she recommends it to all 
men and women who are old-fashioned 
enough to think that they are old at 
65 and who think it is time to sell 
what they have and go and live with 
their children. 

“T wanted a home of my own, a 
bungalow on a lake, where I could see 
the water and have trees, birds, and 
green grass about me.” 


grass Such a statement does not seem so 
startling in itself, but when we learn that the words were spoken 
by a white-haired lady who can remember the Middlewest 


This is the house that Grandmother built. Hidden away inside are five sunny, 





airy rooms, so well planned that they would be the envy of any man or woman 


A view of the charming living-room of 
the house Mrs. MacClanahan designed, 
built, and operates at the age of 70 


when it was a handful of houses, who saw Michigan, Wisconsin knitting! 


and Minnesota develop, and who visited in a home situated on 
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Mrs. MacClanahan was born in 


Grandmother Builds 
Herself a House 


She Thinks It Is the Most Interesting and 
Natural Thing a Woman of Her Age Can Do 


ELIZABETH MACY KAUFFMAN 


the very spot where the great 
department store of Marshall 
Field & Company now stands, 
we are amazed. 

Perhaps it is because she has 
always been watching things 
grow, because she loves chil- 
dren, young people, animals and 
birds, that Mrs. MacClanahan 
has never grown old in spirit. 
There is a lovely twinkle in her 
sparkling blue eyes which fairly 
dance when she talks, and as 
far as activities are concerned, 
she has as many engagéments 
as a girl just leaving her teens. 


OW could she be otherwise 
when she has a daughter 

and son-in-law who have blazed 
unknown trails into the Labra- 
dor and spread the fame of the 
fisher folk of that north country 
into every corner of the earth? 
For Mrs. MacClanahan is the 
mother-in-law of Sir Wilfred 
Grenfell. She herself has made 
four trips to the Labrador. When 
life is so interesting and full for 
her, is it any wonder that at her 
age she set out to build her own 
home? How different from the 


grandmother of a generation ago who was old at 55, and sat 
by the window in her favorite chair (known as “Granny’s 
chair’) with a lace cap on her head and spent her days 


(Continued on page 44 
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Should 


HOULD a young man’s 
first college years be spent 
at or near home?” The 
question was put to me, 

and, altho I have usually found 
it easier to settle abstract prob- 
lems than concrete ones, I pon- 
dered not a little without find- 
ing 2 convincing answer. Having 


“A Boy With Dreaming 
Eyes and a Tender Chin” 
—the Mother Thinks of 
Him and Answers “Yes” , 
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Freshmen Stay at Home? 


HIS question goes deep into some of the most 

vexing problems of parenthood. Altho this 
discussion applies specifically to college youth, 
most of the points brought out apply to all 
young people. The affirmative side is taken by 
a mother, Mrs. L. Worthington Smith; the nega- 
tive side is taken by a father, Alson Secor. 
The opening argument is written by Mrs. Smith. 


I thought I saw in this state- 
ment a leaning toward the nega- 
tive side of the question. Fathers 
are likely to be severe, while 
Spartan mothers are hard to 
find. We may think that we 
wish our young sprouts to bear 
their own fruit in their own time, 
but we are always ready to graft 








no son, I had to think in terms 

of a young woman at college, of 

my motherly concerns for a 
daughter, with such helps as I could have 
from the comments of friends who had 
sons. 

There came to my mind the young lad 
who lives down the street; a boy with 
dreaming eyes and a tender chin. Was he, 
I asked myself, ready for the buffeting 
storm outside the breakwater of the 
home? Then there was the boy across 
the street, the aggressive bully! What of 
him? Would hard knocks from disinter- 
ested youths put him upon his feet as a 
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| 
| 
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man? As is not unusual in cases of per- 
plexity, I passed the question on to Mr. 
Smith. 

“The college is a place of emancipa- 
tion,” he answered with the positive con- 
viction that I have come to expect in 
him. “If it does not teach a young man 
to do his own thinking, it fails. Irving 
Babbitt quotes Goethe as saying that 
everything that liberates the spirit with- 
out a corresponding growth in self- 


mastery is pernicious.” 
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what we think is better stock on 

their developing intentions, or to 

use the pruning hook in an effort 
to help the young saplings to incline 
toward our way of thinking. 

“When the work of the college class- 
room liberates the spirit of a young man 
who is yet in a state of unregulated con- 
fusion of purpose, there is danger in the 
situation. His emancipation may be an 
emancipation, not into the larger freedom 
and wider culture of the full-rounded man, 
but that into the license that leads to 
disaster. 


ENNYSON’S affirmation that knowl- 
edge comes, but wisdom lingers, is one 
of the profound truths of life. Wisdom 
has to do with the conduct of life, and the 
acquisition of knowledge by those who 
have not achieved self-mastery easily leads 
to a too-confident self-abandon. That is 
one of the sophomoric sins.” 
Mr. Smith may have called it a sopho- 
moric mistake or (Continued on page 64 


“A Young Man or Girl Needs 
to Learn Self-vreliance,”’ Says 
the Father, Who Says “No” 






F it were humanly possible, I 
verily believe, Harold Lloyd 
would like to have every man, 
woman and child in the United 

States play on his golf course or 
tennis court, look thru his house, 
enjoy his wild flowers and water- 
fall, and have just as good a time 
as he is having. What I mean is 
that he is that kind of a man. 

Of course everybody knows that 
a popular and world-famous per- 
sonage is compelled, by the primi- 
tive instinct of self-preservation, to 
erect a barrier between himself and 
the public. But in a great many 
vases this barrier is adopted under 
subconscious protest. 

If everybody were free to roam 
over Harold Lloyd’s remarkable 
garden at Beverly Hills, California, 
of course the garden would auto- 
matically cease to exist. But the 
owner is more than willing that 
the public should know about his 
place and profit by his experience 
in any way that it may. 

That is the outstanding impres- 
sion that I received from the great 
film comedian as he sat (part of 
the time on a chair and part of the 
time on a table) draw- 
ing, with boyish eager- 
ness, a crude map of 
his grounds and ex- . 
plaining the purpose of 
every feature of the 
landscape design. I 
still have that map 
among my souvenirs. 

When I first met him 
he was carrying his 4- 
year-old daughter, Mil- 
dred Gloria, and romp- 
ing with his Great 
Dane, Pal. 





E explained that 

the dog was very, 
very tired from chasing 
squirrels the day be- 
fore. The dog seemed 
to have a squirrel com- 
plex, and had failed to 
realize the incongruity 
of such an enormous 
dog chasing such a 
small and alert animal. “I like dogs,’’ he 
explained. 

“How many?” I asked, noticing the 
plural. 

“Well, I have sixty, altogether,” he 
said. “But I have only six of them at 
home. The rest of them are out on the 
ranch at Westwood. I have forty acres 
there, with a small house.” 
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Harold Lloyd 


in His Garden 


Radiant Energy and Intimate 
Knowledge of Gardening Are 


Possessed by the Famous Actor 
ELMER T. PETERSON 
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The waterfall east of the house 
which descends to the level of the 
golf course skirting the stream 


Harold Lloyd with his favorite Great 
Dane, Pal. The versatile film comedian 
is a lover of particularly large dogs 


Inasmuch as the dogs are all Great 
Danes and St. Bernards, it was evident 
that six of them would be a great suffi- 
ciency for the average household. Some 
of them are almost as large as horses. 

Next to his dogs, his enthusiasm seemed 
to be for his nine-hole golf course. And 
indirectly the creation of this course 
furnishes a key to his success. Harold 








Lloyd, despite his easy-going good 
humor, his cordial attitude toward 
everybody he meets, his boyishly- 
kind and generous way with his 
associates and his rattlety-bang 
camaraderie, is a man of tremen- 
dous persistence. He won’t be 
turned aside from his objective. 

“IT had three landscape archi- 
tects give their opinion as to a 
golf course,”’ he said. ‘“Two of them 
said it couldn’t be done and one 
said it could. So I accepted the 
minority report—and, well, there’s 
the golf course.” 


HERE it was, sure enough, laid 

out in a narrow strip, perhaps 
not more than two or three acres 
in all, and it is pronounced good by 
no less authorities than Eddie Loos, 
George Von Elm, Harry Cooper and 
Tommy Armour. Loos holds the 
course record with a 28. The course 
par is 32. It is not a “miniature” 
course, as might be suspected. 
There are two full wood shots and 
a number of mashies. “Every hole 
is a shot,” said Lloyd.“No. 7 is the 
prize. It is about 100 yards, over 
the creek and beyond the big 
pepper trees. It takes 
a niblick and a push 
shot to get the ball on 
the green.” 

The entire home 
grounds covers 16 
acres, and after I trav- 
eled over it and had 
its various features ex- 
plained by the owner, I 
marveled at its com- 
pactness. Here are 
some of the things con- 
tained in the 16 acres 
bordering Benedict 
canyon: 

A 100-foot “‘moun- 
tain,’ topped by the 
large house, still under 
construction; along the 
east side a winding 
creek on the banks of 
al. which are the golf 

course, a water mill 

and a barbecue house 

for picnics; a waterfall 
tumbling the full height of the ‘‘moun- 
tain,” a steep slope covered with natural 
rocks, natural trees, ferns, wild flowers 
and winding paths that give every effect 
of seclusion; a tennis court; a handbal: 
court; a swimming pool with pavilion; a 
greenhouse and bath house; a formal gar- 
den; a cutting garden; a long pergola; a 
long walk to the lily pool, and a sun-trap 
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The lily pool and sun- 
trap, southerly from 
the house, overlook- 


ing Beverly Hills 


to the south; an expan- 
sive lawn and forecourt; 
a “farm group” for the 
garden tools and sup- 
plies; a long, winding 
road from the west en- 
trance to the forecourt; a complete walled 
garden and playhouse for the daughter, 
Mildred Gloria. It is a genuine fairyland 

a place that you like to dream about. 

It was an agreeable surprise to me. I 
had never thought that I, who have 
always lived in a modest little home, 
could ever become enthusiastic over such 
a pretentious place. The thought seemed 
too awe-inspiring. But Harold Lloyd was 
so chummy about it—he took me so 
much into his confidence as to his neigh- 
borliness, his aspirations and his feeling 
of home-loving, that it seemed to me that 
if I could just “get this over” to the read- 
ers of Better Homes and Gardens, every 
one would be similarly enthusiastic and 
genuinely interested. 


\ HEN he was talking, it seemed al- 
most as if I were chatting with my 
old neighbor, Willard Quinn, next door, 


.¢ 


about the best way to get rid of crab 


grass, for Harold Lloyd knows his 
petunias and other things. He can call 
many of his plants by their first and last 
names, and he is the possessor of a large 
three-volume treatise on gardening, pre- 
sented to him by Milton Sills, with the 
inscription, “From one horticulturist to 
another.” 

He reversed the usua: process of home- 
making by making his garden before 
building his house. When I was there, 
the house was only half finished, but the 
principal features of the landscape plan 
were completed. 

“There is a great home and garden 
movement here in California’ he said. 
“Houses are growing up so fast one can’t 
keep track of them. I may leave town for 
a week, and when I come back I have to 
rub my eyes, for it seems that whole 
blocks of houses have grown up like 








MildredGloria’s play- 
house. Below is a 
sketch of another part 
of her own grounds 


magic in the meantime. 
And of course everybody 
with a house wants a 
garden. Did you ever 
see such fine gardens in 
all your life? 

“My place is meant for young people. 
It’s all a big playground. I like to play 
myself and I like to see all my friends 
play. We have the handball court— 
handball is my favorite game—tennis 
court, swimming pool, golf course, canoe 
course—and I’m going to add a small 
motor boat one of these days. 


I WANT a bowling alley, too, when I 
get everything else fixed up. I like to 
bowl, Then we have the barbecue house 
for picnics, the game room for billiards 
and cards, the sun-trap, and the winding 
paths in the woods, on the hill. And for 
the little children there’s Gloria’s play- 
house, with its little lawn and barn car- 
riage house, watering trough and so on. 
In the living-room of the main house we 
have a picture screen. Some people have 
a projection room in the basement, but I 
think it ought to (Continued on page 66 


















































A view of the 
children’s ward 
in the Manhat- 
tan Eye and Ear 
hospital, New 
York City, in 
which tests are 
now being made 





ECENTLY I visited a model 
chicken farm kept by a nation- 
ally-known poultry expert, and 
what I saw there made me won- 

der whether we do not take more thought 






ful in sunlight. 


A playroom built with glass which transmits 
utlra-violet rays is an excellent guarantee of health, 
and a scientific cure for many children’s diseases 


At right—Work as well as play 1s most health- 
This is a schoolroom of the 
Junior League Preventorium, Denver, Colorado 
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regarding the health of our chickens than 
of our children. Among other things, I 
noticed that the windows of his chicken 
houses were made of a widely-advertised 
glass substitute. 
When I asked him 
why, he said: 

“This substance ad- 
mits the ultra-violet 
rays of sunlight, rays 


which do not come 
thru ordinary win- 
dow glass. It has 


been proved that 
these rays are neces- 
sary for health. With- 
out them, or some 
other substitute, ani- 
mals cannot grow nor- 
mally and may de- 
velop rickets. I be- 
lieve in working and 
studying to give my 
chickens every ad- 
vantage modern 
science can provide.” 
How many of us, I 
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That Mysterious Health Ray 


wondered, study as carefully to give our- 
selves and our children the advantages of 
modern science? A good farmer feeds his 
cows and pigs carefully-balanced rations, 
worked out patiently by scientists to 
maintain maximum health and efficiency. 
How many men, women and children 
follow a diet based on scientific findings? 

A physician who is a child specialist 
said to me the other day, “The time will 
come, I believe, when glass that admits 
ultra-violet rays will be used in every 
home. Sunlight is the cheapest, most 
universal form of health insurance, and 
ordinary window glass completely de- 
prives us of its benefits.”’ 


N the old days, when windows were 

covered with oiled paper, the inven- 
tion of window glass was a tremendous 
boon to mankind. It admitted light into 
our homes where there had been dark- 
ness. But we are beginning to understand 
today that it brought with it a curse as 
well as a blessing. Let us take a brief 
excursion into modern science to see why. 
We will omit technical terms and the 
scientist’s ifs and buts, and look at the 
thing simply. 
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Proper light 
transmission 
prevents rickets 









in animals and 
chickens. Why 










not give the chil- 
dren at least an 


equal chance? 





Something Besides Light Comes in With Sunshine 


As we know, light is composed of 
waves. White light, sunlight, is a 
mixture of waves of all lengths. If 
you pass a beam of sunlight thru a prism, 
the prism will separate the waves of 
various lengths and show you a spectrum 
or bar of colors. At one end of the bar is 
violet light, made up of short waves. Then 
come blue, green, yellow, orange, red, 
each with a longer and longer wave length. 
Beyond the red is infra-red, made up of 
wave lengths so long that the human eye 
cannot perceive them. Beyond the violet 
at the other end is ultra-violet, made up 
of wave lengths too short to be visible to 
the human eye. 

The light by which we live is not the 
light by which we see; it is this invisible 
ultra-violet light, made up of short wave 
lengths. This light has some mysterious 
effect on and in our bodies. 


I SAY mysterious because the most 

learned of scientists does not yet 
understand it. But we know, among 
other things, that without the aid of 
ultra-violet light our bodies cannot build 
bone. We can take any amount of bone- 
building materials in our food, but with- 
out ultra-violet light these materials can- 
not be used to make bone; they pass out 
of our bodies as waste—so much precious 






if You Will Permit 


gold thrown away. One of the results is 
the dread disease, rickets, which claims 
and maims its armies of children every 
year. 

What I have said in the last paragraph 
must be qualified somewhat. It is possible 
for our bodies to use 
bone-building mate- 
rials without ultra- 
violet light provided 
we have an adequate 3 
supply of vitamin D. © 
This vitamin is ap- 
parently present in 
few foods; among 
those in which it is 
found is cod liver oil. 
Vitamin D, it would 
seem, can make up 
for a deficiency in 
ultra-violet light. But 
one or the other we 
must have, and per- 
haps both. 

Now the curse of 





ordinary window § 
glass is simply that 9&9 
these short wave (@§ 
lengths cannot pass 5% 


Many homes these days are equipped 
having roofs of ultra-violet ray transmission-glass. 
Common window glass does not transmit this ray 


thru it. It admits the light by which 
we see, but it cuts off the light by 
which we live just as thoroly as if it 
were brick instead of glass. For a good 
many hundreds of years this did not 
greatly matter. Until recently most men 
were outdoors a good deal anyway, where 
they got the bene- (( ‘ontinued on page 112 
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with sunrooms 


Left—Plants as well as living creatures receive 
benefit from the new lighting shown by this picture. 
The difference noted in their growth is remarkable 
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Every garden should be a 
gallery of beautizul pictures 


OW is the time for all good—” 

Wait, that is a campaign phrase! 

It is a rallying call for action. 

What has it to do with gardens? 
Just this. If you finish it by saying, ‘““Now 
is the time for all good gardeners to come 
to the aid of their landscape,” then you 
have a fitting slogan for your fall garden 
campaign. 

This fall ‘‘drive” is very important. 

We generally think of the early spring 
as the most critical time in the garden. 
There is a genuine question as to whether 
it is more important to get thoroly 
organized and do certain operations in the 
fall or whether it is best to put in equal 
effort the first weeks of spring. The good 
garden lover who puts in some telling 
licks in the fall is quite definitely ahead 
of the person who waits for sunny days to 
tell him that winter is on the run and 
spring will come soon with showers, 
flowers and boisterous winds. 

No one thing can do so much for your 
garden as being highly critical and dis- 
covering wherein its design is lame or 
unlovely. Of course every one thinks he 
has the most delightful garden that can 
be made! And because of this loyalty to 
our cwn garden, a blind devotion to the 
thing we have created with our own hands 
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In planning your landscape development, bring out 





the beauty of your trees and other natural features 


Another Fall Campaign 


You Are Elected to Rebuild 


Your Garden Before November 


ARTHUR HAWTHORNE CARHART 


or largely thru our own efforts, we lose 
opportunities to make the garden some- 
thing more than it is; make it a composi- 
tion with a striking, outstanding person- 
ality. 

Garden character comes from design. 
A horticultural collection does not say 
anything any more than a dictionary tells 
a story or presents an essay. In the dic- 
tionary there are more than enough words 
necessary for a written masterpiece. In a 
nursery there are all the materials re- 
quired to make a garden that is supreme. 
But it is composition or design which 
brings out character and personality 
thru the grouping of these elements, 
whether they be words or plants. Plants 
are materials thru which the garden 
designer may express ideas. If plants do 
not express an idea thru their grouping, 
they are part of a dumb garden. 

No better time can be found than early 
fall to scan your garden, to be critical, 
and to decide what you wish to do in the 
way of reorganization in order that your 
garden will have more personality. 


TART your analysis with the big 
elements. Do not start with the 
question of whether you will divide this 
or that clump, or whether you will shift 
iris to where you have had delphiniums. 
That is detail. Start with the elements of 
design. 
Are the lines of your garden definite, 
expressive, well-balanced? Are there lines 
which are too strongly vertical without 


compensating horizontal lines to balance 
them? Do they thereby create a feeling 
of unrest, of unbalance? Can you throw in 
a horizontal line some way to offset that 
strong pull of the vertical poplar, cedar 
or even hollyhock stems? Or perhaps it is 
a question of getting that strength of a 
vertical line in your garden so it will pro- 
duce a big powerful accent. 


QrupyY good pictures. See how the 
lines are arranged. How they are 
balanced. Notice the sweeping, easy- 
curving lines of the informal landscape. 
Or notice how the horizon offers hori- 
zontal while some towering tree or cloud 
gives a vertical in its central axial line or 
in an edge line. 

Take wiggly undecisive lines out of 
your garden. If you have an informal 
type of landscape, beware of the angle 
worm style of bed edge. There are many 
who think that wiggles in lines are the 
essence of the “naturalistic” school. They 
are not. They are merely an indication 
that he who laid out the edge of the bed 
did not realize that such a line is weak; 
that it is not expressive of much of any- 
thing, and that it is merely man’s mis- 
directed attempt to imitate nature. Na- 
ture does not work that way. Her lines 
are wide-flung, easy-flowing, more con- 
tinuous. Make your lines swing in flow- 
ing curves, blending one into the other 
without that snaky edge that is alto- 
gether too common. 

Proportion is (Continued on page 38 
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It is worth 
miles to vistt these inter- 


traveling 


esting experimental gar- 
dens of the Southwest 





What One Gardener Observed in a 


N a sunlit toy canyon, 
hidden away in the vast- 
ness of the mountainous 
Arizona desert, lies a 

garden in which pulsate the 
life germs of many a south- 
western garden yet to be 
created; a garden which sel- 
dom gets water but which, nevertheless, blossoms like the 
proverbial rose. 

To reach this enchanting place, one follows the Bankhead 
highway north of Tucson for approximately one hundred 
miles. Four miles before reaching the town of Superior, in 
which is located the famous Magna copper mine, the road 
leaves the main thorofare. From this point it follows a thread 
of splendid road winding thru a rough, barren, desert waste; 
passes a huge building of glass, native stone and lath; and 
draws up in the very heart of the experimental gardens of the 
Boyce Thompson Southwestern Arboretum. Colonel William 
Boyce Thompson, who established it, is also founder of the Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Research, at Yonkers, New York. 

Here, snuggled against the south side of a cliff, is a tiny, 
three-room house, surrounded by a tiny home garden. A 
clever bit of psychology this—the outward evidence of the 
soundness of the inner vision. At the outset, the sight of this 
tiny place prunes one’s mind of the usual delusions and excuses 
that beset the desert gardener. One begins with the proof that 
one doesn’t have to be a scientist; one doesn’t have to have an 
unlimited purse, a large 
acreage and that 





The children’s playhouse 
nestles againstagreat cliff 


Visit to This Strange Arboretum 


MARY MARTIN SAWTELLE 


the size of the ordinary grounds around a small cottage, a place 
for them to play. But it is a living proof of the practicability of 
the purpose that lies behind this vast experiment—the promo- 
tion of better gardens, especially in the Southwest, where 
gardening is in its infancy. 

The face of the cliff against which the house stands is covered 
with evergreen trumpet-vine. Altho the date is January 23, 
the altitude 2,400 feet, and the thermometer has registered 26 
degrees three days before, the vine hangs full of golden blossoms. 

The rough stone doorway is sentineled on either side with 
grape fruit and orange trees. On the more sheltered side of the 
walk are rows of roses in bloom: Hadley, American Beauty, 
Etoile de France, Los Angeles. On the other side are the ubiqui- 
tous petunia which, under arid suns, takes on an undreamed-of 
luxuriance; calendulas, rosemary, scarlet flax, and Spanish 
broom, all gay with winter blossoms. Everywhere scattered 
among these well-known domestic plants are wild desert shrubs 
grown glossy and luxuriant under the touch of an understand- 
ing hand. 


HE scientist who has joined one’s party at the propagation 
building impresses one with the value of these plants in 
landscaping. He points out a Momisia pallida, a desert cousin 
of the hackberry, which, with a little attention, develops a 
denseness and luxuriance of foliage which makes it unsur- 
passed for screening. With a wave of the hand toward the 
opposite side of the canyon, he indicates the presence of these 
plants growing scraggily everywhere. 
, He points out an- 
other interesting shrub 





strip of all native 
vegetation and (that 
bugaboo of all desert 
garden-lovers) a vast 
supply of impounded 
water, in order to have 
a luxuriant garden in 
the desert Southwest. 
All that is needed is the 
self-control to keep the 
garden within the lim- 
its of one’s means (ter- 
restrial, monetary, 
muscular) and to be 
willing to follow intelli- 
gent direction. 

To be sure, this tiny 
house is a play-house 
built for Colonel 
Chompson’s grandchil- 
dren; and this tiny 
garden, which is about 
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which, at first glance, 
resembles the Arcto- 
staphylus pungens, or 
manzanita. He tells 
just how many times 
the altitude-loving 
manzanita has been 
brought down from the 
mountain, planted and 
tended, only to have it 
show its ingratitude by 
dying. (Cont. on p.110 


In the heart of this barren 
wasteland are born plant 
children which wall grace 
many an Arizona garden 
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Figure 1.—A rather elaborate orfor-  e¢ 


mal treatment is demanded in certain 
ty pes of rooms. Ordinarily the more 
simple hangings are most effective 
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Are Your Draperies 


UDGING from the num- 

bers of letters of inquiry 

in my files there are a 

good many homemak- 
ers who are unaware of the 
supreme importance of dra- 
peries in a decorative scheme. 
When I get a letter that asks, ““What 
sort of draperies should I have,” with 
no mention of the size and style of the 
room, the prevailing colors, and the num- 
ber and size of the windows, I can do no 
less than infer that the inquirer has no 
conception of the fact that the windcws 
and their treatment are an integral part 
of the entire interior composition. 

Or when someone asks, ‘Do you think 
I ought to have draperies? I never have.” 
Or, “I do not have draperies, as there is 
but one window and I[ don’t want to 
darken the room,” I know at once that 
the writer has not thought her problem 
thru. 

Despite the present swift-growing new 
vogue for color and pattern in home 
decoration, it is undoubtedly true that 
most homes are still lacking in both of 
them. The occupants of these homes are 
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Decorative or Dowdy? 


ROSS CRANE 


for the most part now striving to mitigate 
the colorlessness of these interiors. They 
want to get some life and sparkle into 
them and make them really attractive. 
But just how to go about it to introduce 


“life and sparkle, which after all is best 


translated by color and pattern, that is 
the problem which many are pondering. 
It is on these perplexed ones that drapery 
fabrics confer a double boon, for most of 
them supply the color scheme ready- 
made, a palette mixed by experts in 
color. What is more, these fabrics throw 
in a good measure of design or pattern. 

What makes these “color and pattern 
carriers” so exceedingly valuable is the 
fact that when hung in their appointed 
places at the windows, they splash in the 
color and pattern in just the right manner 
and in just the right places in the room to 
make them the most effective as deco- 


rative factors. What I mean 
is this: Windows are the 
loftiest architectural features 
in the average room. Color 
and design which follow their 
outline, therefore, are carried 
up to and above the level of 
the eye, an area which otherwise would 
be devoid of these beautifiers. Windows 
are usually placed according to a bal- 
anced, symmetrical plan, consequently 
color and design which follow their lines 
are color and design expertly and sym- 
metrically distributed. 


HE room that has but one window is, 

therefore, in greater need of draperies 
than one that has more. Infact, I should 
insist on having the draperies double 
width instead of single; and I would not 
cut off a particle of light with them, for 
I’d make the valance 2 or 3 feet wider 
than the window so that it would extend 
from 12 to 18 inches beyond the casing on 
either side. Then the side draperies 
would be set out a corresponding distance 
on the walls and would be extended over 
the windows just far enough to conceal 
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satisfactorily here. 





the casings, but not far enough to shut 
out any daykght, 

Figure 2 is a first-class illustration of 
what draperies can do to confer beauty 
and character on a nondescript interior. 
When the family moved in, all they found 
was four plain, undecorated, very light 
toned walls, punctured by I don’t know 
how many doors and windows. There was 
no fireplace; no architectural fittings ex- 
cept casings and baseboard; no suggestion 
of a central focus of interest—just the 
type of room the great majority of home- 
makers have to contend with, even to the 
radiator under the window. 

The clever housewife or decorator 
wisely decided to feature the wide window 
or range of windows by framing it with 
a richly decorative fabric, and to enhance 
the value of the color and design in the 
fabric material by graceful, symmetrical 
curves in the valance, outlined by a 
gimp edging in one of the colors of the 
design. Then she looped back the side 
draperies, thus getting the interest and 
variety produced by diagonal lines in the 
folds, which create a sense of movement 
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Figure 2—How to curtain a 
group of windows ts answered 
Allow 
plenty of fullness both im 


glass curtains and draperies 
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and life that is another important ele- 
ment in a room where all the openings 
are rectangular. 


HE amplitude of these parallel folds, 

by the way, testifies to the fact that 
this housewife was wise enough to use 
full-width material, 50 inches in this case, 
for the draperies. The stringy, homemade 
look of many draperies is due to splitting 
the fabric; 36-inch goods may do for 
single windows, but for 5 or 6-foot open- 
ings, 50 inches are really requisite. 

This illustration answers the oft-re- 
peated question, “How shall I drape a 
group of windows, each separated by 8 
inches (or it may be 12) of space?” My 
answer is: Treat the windows as a single, 
unified, decorative composition. This is 
done, first, by hanging glass curtains to 
cover the entire space occupied by the 
two or three windows; not in meager, 
flat panels, but in voluminous folds which 
in themselves introduce the element of 
pattern and create the effect of one wide, 
unbroken window. Then frame the entire 
opening by means of the side draperies 

















and valance and the thing is done. 

There is one type of window, the out- 
swinging casement, in which a simpler 
treatment is very suitable. It consists in 
using a pole instead of a valance, with 
side draperies hanging in straight folds, as 
in Figure 3. And if the window sill is 
quite high, or if the room is rather small 
or quite informal in style, the draperies 
may be cut off at the bottom of the apron, 
instead of extending them to the floor. 

If you want to see what window-hang- 
ings can actually do to glorify an interior, 
look at Figure 3. I am sure you will] agree 
with me that “glorify” is not too strong 
a verb even tho the black and white 
photograph utterly fails to suggest the 
glowing red of the background of the 
lustrous, semi-glazed chintz, and the 
clear white, old-blue and soft-gray of the 
salla lily design. 


N added touch of feminine grace is 
supplied by the box plaits of the 
plain glazed chintz edging, and definite 
finish is provided at the top by the 
scalloped edges of the old-blue cornice 
board with its dull-gold edging. 
No bedroom could be common- 
place with such beauty at its 
windows. All that is required to 
make the entire room match the 
windows in charm is to carry the 
drapery colors and textures into 
the rug, bedspread and chair 
coverings. A rose-red rug, with 
old-blue bedspreads; one chair in 
the drapery chintz; one in solid 
rose, and one in dull blue, would 
complete the scheme. 
And about the semi-glazed 
chintz itself, its faint luster does 
suggest (Continued on page 96 





Figure 3—A scalloped cor- 
nice board painted old-blue 
with gold edging finishes 
these draperies of lustrous 
semi-glazed chintz in red, 
dull blue and clear gray 











Its Fun to Hold a Flower Show 


FLOWER show, an 
affair sponsored by 
our civic association 
—that was the thing 
that opened our eyes 
to the fact that there 
were even more good 
gardeners in our 
community than we 
realized. That show 
was a revelation to 

all of us, for it proved that right here in 
our own little town there are dozens 
of gardeners who really know their flow- 
ers. It also gave us a new insight into the 
neighborliness of gardening. 

This first flower show was an experi- 
ment for all of us at the time the associa- 
tion voted for the project. A chairman 
and several committees were appointed. 
The chairman had general supervision of 
the whole thing but each part was directly 
in charge of one or two people who were 
especially well fitted for their assigned 
tasks. The management of the flower 
exhibit was delegated to two people of 
executive ability and good taste. They 
chose their own committee of workers. 
After the general plans had been decided 
in joint committee meetings, the various 
members of the committees arranged the 
details of their part of the show, accord- 
ing to their own ideas. 
A structure that looked 
like a section of a grand- 
stand was built along 





Here Is a Story That Tells 
How One Community Did It 


WINIFRED YOUNG 


for the best basket of asters, the best 
bowl of nasturtiums, the best arrange- 
ment of mixed flowers, and so on. The 
quality of the flowers was not so impor- 
tant in this class because they were 
judged according to arrangement, color 
combinations, and general artistic effect. 

In addition to the prizes offered to the 
winners in these two classes there were 
first and second sweepstakes prizes given 
for the very best entries. 

The flowers were received the morning 
of the show. As members of the commit- 
tee received them, the entries were placed 
in a notebook under their proper classifi- 
cations with the exhibitor’s name and a 
number. The flowers were then tagged 
with duplicate numbers and placed in the 
space assigned for that special exhibit. 


Y noon of that day, our misgivings, if 
we had any, had given way to un- 
limited enthusiasm, for the shelves were 
full and the quality of the display was 
far beyond anything that we had hoped 
for. We had no idea that there were so 


many beautiful flowers in the community 
or that people would take such interest 
in exhibiting them. Not only were there 





one side of the hall. The ; 
lumber company 
lent the lumber and ) 
a few men were induced 

to help build the grand- 

stand. After it was ‘ 
finished the whole 5 
thing was covered with k 
sheets. At that stage ' 
it was a rather ghostly 
affair and some of us 
had serious misgivings 
as to the general effect 
in case people did not 
bring flowers to fill up 
the shelves. As it was 
our first flower show 
we had no idea how 
much space we would 
need. 
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ONSIDERABLE 

green crepe paper 
was used in the back- 
ground, and the fruit 
jars which were used to 
exhibit the quality class of flowers were 
wrapped in green crepe paper. 

The flower entries were divided into 
two classes. In the quality class, people 
entered five specimens or stalks of a 
given variety of flower. These were 
judged solely on the shape, size, color, 
vigor and other characteristics which 
make up a perfect flower. The specimens 
were placed in fruit jars to secure uni- 
formity in order to make the judging 
easier. 

Then there was the basket class. 
People entered in this division brought 
their own containers and prizes were given 
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numerous entries in every class which we 
had advertised, but many people brought 
choice flowers and plants just to show 
them. 

People began to arrive early in the 
afternoon. We had hoped to make the 
flower show a social occasion, and with 
that thought in mind we had asked a 
dozen women to serve as hostesses. One 
hostess was to ask the guests to register, 
and the others were to introduce people 
and visit with them and see that every- 
one was having a good time. The func- 
tions performed by the hostesses may 
seem of small importance, but they really 


contributed greatly to the success of the 
afternoon. 

The flowers were judged between 12 
and 3 0’clock. At times the judges worked 
with a crowd watching them. However, 
they seemed quite undisturbed and went 
right on with their careful considerations. 
When the judging was finished, one of 
them gave a talk on flower arrangement 
and judging of flowers. 


HE showed just what some of the 

good and bad points were and espe- 
cially pointed out the good features in 
some of the best displays. She herself, a 
most enthusiastic gardener and club 
woman, most graciously helped us by 
her many fine suggestions. 

During the afternoon, lunch was served 
in a prettily-appointed tea garden in one 
corner of the hall. The waitresses wore 
clever crepe paper caps and aprons. 
Little flower favors were given with each 
lunch. Entrance to the flower show was 
free, but a 15-cent charge was made for 
the lunch. 

The evening entertainment began with 
an open air concert by our local com- 
munity band. They played from a mov- 
able band wagon temporarily set up in 
the street in front of the hall. Following 
the concert we presented an operetta with 
about 70 young people 
taking part. 

We had made no 
plans to dispose of the 
flowers displayed at 
the show, but after the 
entertainment every- 
one seemed to catch 
the spirit of the occa- 
sion and there was a 
great exchanging and 
giving of bouquets. 
Flowers were sent to 
the sick and to the 
aged. If we had 
planned it all out we 
could not have man- 
aged better, for it 
seemed that no one was 
forgotten. For our 
prizes we gave flower 
baskets and flower 


vases. 


URING the after- 

noon and evening 
the prizes were on exhi- 
bition. They were not 
expensive, but they 
were carefully chosen 
and people seemed to be genuinely 
pleased to receive something that they 
could use in connection with their 
flowers. 

That flower show was held tlie first of 
September in 1926. In 1927 we put on 
another with the same general plan of 
flower exhibit, lunch, afternoon talk and 
evening program. Early in the season 
the civic association had chosen the 
zinnia as the community flower for last 
year, so we used huge baskets of them to 
decorate the hall. 

The first year we charged a small ad- 
mission to the (Continued on page 46 
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Why hoe unless you like it? 





Use paper mulch instead 


| A Modern Magic Carpet 


q This Story of Paper Mulch and Its Uses a 


HE magic carpet of Fairy Tale 
Land was not such a wonderful 
carpet, after all. Next year many 
a back yard gardener will use just 
as marvelous a carpet to transport him 
to the land of brilliant flowers and crisp 
vegetables. This magic carpet does away 
with hoeing, keeps down weeds, conserves 
moisture and hastens germination. It is 
known commercially as paper mulch. 

It was the pineapple that put paper 
mulch on its feet as an agricultural proj- 
ect. In the tropical isles where pineapple 
plant growers now do an extensive busi- 
ness the use of the paper mulch produces 
bigger and better pineapple crops in a 
quicker time. There is magic in this 
carpet which truly works wonders. 

Impressed by what paper mulch accom- 
plished in the pineapple business, four 
years ago, the United States Department 
of Agriculture began experiments to see 
how this same plan would work on ordi- 
narv garden crops, and was rewarded 
with increased yields from nearly every 
crop treated with paper. Their tests were 
repeated, and similar increases were 
noticed. There seems to be no doubt but 
that in the eastern United States, at 
least, the paper mulch does have a re- 
markable influence upon a wide variety 
of home-garden crops. 

For these reasons, paper mulch be- 
comes an excellent subject for experi- 
ment. There will be unforeseen disadvan- 
tages to its use and unknown limitations 
in Its application. The paper mulch prac- 
tice is a new thing, and has no traditional 
technique—but on this very account one 
is left free to wear the thinking-cap of the 
pioneer. 

_ Paper mulch moves the odds in garden- 
ing from brawn to brains, but it does not 


Reads Like a Fairy Tale for Gardeners “ 


LEWIS H. FLINT 


— 


United States Department of Agriculture Pl 
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This is the way the commercial 
paper is spread betweentherows 


fix the race, and when plants respond so 
favorably as they have in the government 
tests there will be real pleasure in the 
jockeying. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that at present paper mulching 
is experimental and one should not 
frown at failure. Nevertheless, while the 
Department of Agriculture investigation 
proceeds to inquire into the why and 
wherefore of the crop response, the prac- 
tical home-gardener need not delay the 
pleasure of seeing his plants respond to 
the influence of the mulch. 

The paper mulch proves effective in a 
number of ways. Its heat-absorbing 
property raises the temperature of the 
soil and thereby hastens germination in a 
number of crops. In some of the govern- 
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ment trials at the Arlington experiment 
farm the young plants appeared in the 
mulched area four days ahead of those 
plants in the unmulched area which were 
planted the same day. This increased 
temperature undoubtedly played an im- 
portant part also in the development of 
the plants on the paper up to the stage 
at which they shaded the paper and cut 
off the direct sunlight. 

An important aspect of the increased 
heat values associated with the use of a 
black paper mulch is the possibility of 
extending northward somewhat the pres- 
ent practical limits of growth for certain 
crops. The government tests were of 
promise in this connection, returning 
satisfactory growth in the two crops 
grown north of the usual range with the 
aid of paper mulch. The mulching prac- 
tice is, therefore, of particular interest 
to regions with a short growing-season, 
and to regions with a cool summer 
climate. 


HE water-holding property of the 

mulched soil may also be of great 
benefit during germination. In some of 
the government trials with small seed 
crops on heavy soil the mulch kept the 
surface soil from baking, whereas without 
the mulch the hard soil-crust prevented 
the germinating seeds from becoming 
established. In covering the soil the 
paper serves the double function of re- 
ducing evaporation of water from the soil 
surface and reducing transpiration of 
water thru the weed growth that would 
otherwise develop. 

Thruout the development of the plants 
the increased available water, character- 
istic of the mulched soil, may be of de- 
cided benefit to (Continued on page 111 
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The amount of gas which 
enters the burner can be 
regulated by turning the 
small nut at the gas cock 


Long Live Your Gas Stove 


AS stoves have lately earned a 
place of prominence and help- 
fulness heretofore unknown. 
They have become modernized 

by acquiring new lines, new accessories, 
and new colors. We no longer keep them 
black, we keep them clean. Cleanliness 
of all parts is very important for the 
best efficiency and long life of your stove. 

Any good piece of equipment, if worth 
having and using, is entitled to good care 
and proper use. Learn to use it advan- 
tageously, economically, and correctly. 
Your gas stove is probably the most used 
of all the larger pieces of kitchen equip- 
ment; therefore, it is worthy of considera- 
tion. Give it good hard use and wear it 
out if necessary, but do not let it rust 
out from abuse. 

If the stove has any enameled parts, 
prevent hard knocks or sharp blows as 
they will cause the enamel coating to 
crack, Enamel is 
really a coating of 
glass baked on the 
metal in a furnace 
at an intense heat. 
Cracks may not be 
very apparent at 
the time, but later 


A pilot light is neces- 
sary on all stoves 
equipped with 
heat-regulators. It 
should be kept clean 
and free from soot 


oven 
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Wear It Out if Necessary, But 
Do Not Let It Rust Out 


DOROTHY E. SHANK 


they may show, or the enamel may chip 
off, exposing the metal beneath. It should 
be kept clean at all times. If it becomes 
splashed with grease, remove it at once 
with warm, soapy water. If grease spots 
are allowed to burn on, they will become 
increasingly difficult to remove and you 
may need a cleansing powder or even steel 
wool and much energy to remove them. 
The longer they are allowed to remain on 
and the harder they burn on, the more 
difficult they are to clean. 

If the burners become clogged with 
food or rust, they will not function to the 


QQ WDd|H10". 











best advantage. If they do become 
clogged, they should be removed and 
thoroly cleaned. In most eases washing 
them in a pan of hot, soapy water will 
suffice. For resistant spots, use a stiff 
brush or small piece of wire to clean out 
-ach hole, or boil all burners in a pan of 
hot water containing 2 tablespoonfuls of 
washing soda toeach 4 quarts of water. 
The burners should be adjusted so that 
there will be the proper proportion of air 
and gas entering each one. Properly ad- 
justed burners are more economical of gas. 
For top-cooking, turn the burners low as 
soon as the boiling point is reached. 


OILING liquids are no hotter when 
boiling rapidly than when boiling 
slowly. Have just enough flame to keep 
them at the boiling point. In many cases 
the simmering burner will supply suffi- 
cient gas for this purpose. Each little 
opening in the burn- 
er should burn with 
a quiet, steady, blue 
flame. In the cen- 
ter of each tiny gas 
jet there should be e 
cone of lighter blue. 
(Continued on p. 105 


In most cases it ts 
wise to havea flue con- 
nectionattached tothe 
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oven, as this will help 
carry off any smoke, 
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Watching Your Family's Weight 


The One Who Cooks Is the One Who Is Really 
Responsible for What the Bathroom Scales Record 


VIRGINIA FULLER 

















In planning the menus, 1 include one egg for 


EN and women who are 
struggling with a special 
diet in an effort to lose 
or to gain weight usually 

think they have a mighty prob- 
lem. They have. No one likes to eee meee 
eat food he does not crave or to | 

deny himself dishes that appeal 


every person, one quart of milk for each 
child and one pint for each adult, and one un- 
cooked vegetable and one uncooked fruit each 
day, regardless of the weight of the diners 


brother does. Even babies in well- 
regulated households sometimes 
protest about the repasts served 
to them. I started my campaign 
with an appreciation of this, for 





MY LIST OF FOODS 


I was reared on a farm, and I 
know the truth of the old saying, 
“You can lead a horse to water, 


to his appetite. If such situations 
are dificult, how about the one 
the mother faces when the various 
members of her family require, 
for health’s sake, different meals? 

My own household may be 
taken as an example. The scales, 
family physician and my own 
observation have diagnosed the 
case. The oldest daughter, 10 
vears old, has a strong tendency 
to be overweight. Unless her diet 
is watched, she gains so rapidly 
as to lower her resistance to dis- 
ease. Overweight always brings 
overwork to the bodily organs. 


Fuel or Fattening Foods 


but you can’t make him drink.” 
How to meet the situation, 


pocen folty weties , - : . 

utter am Macaron The " Ww wicta re r 
puma ae pias when I knew it existe d, was in my 
Lard Sirups Cereals thoughts for days. Carefully | 
Olive oil Sweet desserts Tapioca 3 < 
Peanut butter Molasses Potatoes planned my maneuver;rs, much as a 
Vegetable fats Baking-powder biscuits Peas | pate bef. | 
Candy Cornbread Dried beans general does before the battle be- 


Sugar Griddle cakes 


Foods for Reducing 
Fruits without sugar Sauerkraut 
No fried foods String beans 


Starchy foods 


Swiss chard 
Cauliflower 


gins. From the start my methods 
have been successful, and while 
they do make considerable extra 
work, that does not concern me so 


Lean pects Celery Fh pony 

N ily fist Asparagus Sggplant : . . 
Clear soups Cucumbers Cab yage long as the desired results are 
Leafy vegetables Brussels sprouts Koblrabi 


Foods for Toddlers 


being secured. 


Milk String beans Young onions HREE lists have been my 
nama a Fruits salvation—lists of foodstufis. 
Carrots Aspar tips ‘otatoes ire is > 1 o aini ' 
ase ances First, is the one containing th« 





Good looks are of secondary im- 


names of foods that make for a 








portance, I’ll grant, but no mother 
wants her daughter to be heavy 
enough to‘ warrant a place in a sideshow. My son, 7 years 
old, is inclined to be underweight. Then there is a baby two 
years old in te house, who is normal in weight, but any small 
child creates a need for special meals. I might add as a post- 
script that the head of the family is underweight, and I myself 
have to count calories to avoid being too heavy. 


S' YME women think it is a tragedy for a housewife to have to 
cook substantial, hearty meals when she is trying to lose 
weight. Once I did, too, but that was before there was the 
necessity of trying to subtract and add to the weight of children 
who dine at the same table. 

This family situation is typical of hundreds of others. It 
calls for a dietitian, perhaps, but usually mother plays the role. 
hen there is need of a psychologist, for it is not easy to per- 
suade children around the same board to partake of different 
foods. It is human nature to want to eat what your sister or 
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— gain in weight. The second i 
comprised of foods that are low in 
calories. The third list consists of foods appropriate in the diet 
of a small child. With this information before me, I make out 
menus, usually for a week at a time if I can manage, and always 
for at least half a week. This saves time and, incidentally, I 
have found that it reduces grocery bills. This probably is due 
to careful planning, which naturally will bring careful buying. 
I serve plate meals. It takes more time to prepare the foods 
for table service, as arranging them on individual plates is a 
slower process than piling them quickly into large dishes. But 
table service is simplified, as is dishwashing; and plate meals 
do offer a marvelous opportunity for garnisliing and disguises. 
Certain rules have been established. For instance, it is an 
unwritten law that everyone at the table eat the food set before 
him. Father was consulted on this point before the reformation 
began. The baby, seeing the behavior of other members of the 
family, falls in line and does her share. Parental example is 
wonderfully effective at the table. (Continued on page 76 
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Rice mold with savory stew or creamed chicken or veal is a most satisfactory main dish, 
Garnish with buttered cauliflower and peas arranged alternately for interesting contrast 


Plain Foods in Fancy Dress 


The Ring Mold Makes Simple Main Dishes and 


Desserts Festive Enough for any Occasion 


ING molds and good-looking 
clothes have much the same mis- 
sion in life. Both beautify. The 
mold gives common, everyday 
foods a distinguished air, just as hand- 
some frocks frequently make plain women 
attractive. Wise is the hostess who ap- 
preciates the value of 
these charm producers! 

No especial skill is 
required for shaping 
foods in circles. Various 
styles and sizes of ring 
molds are now avail- 
able in aluminum, en- 
amelware, tin, and even 
in china. Any large, 
round dish, such as a 
chop plate, makes an 
appropriate back- 
ground for the food. A 
platter may be used, 
but its shape is not so 
desirable. Somehow 
the garnitures are not 
so effective on an oval 
plate. 

Then there is that 
matter of cost that can- 
not be slighted. A ring 
mold ranks high on 
this score. If employed 
intelligently, it lowers 
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NELL B. NICHOLS 


grocery bills and at the same time con- 
tributes generously to meal improvement. 
This is true of all repasts, but especially 
so when guests are being entertained, for 
the ring of food gives the touch of sophis- 
tication that wins the admiration of the 
diners, brings words of praise, and makes 











the heart of the hostess beat a little more 
happily. 

There is almost no end to the delicious 
desserts to be served in ring form. A 
simple preparation, and a toothsome one, 
is apple ring. To make it I boil to the 
crack stage 114 cupfuls of sugar and %4 
cupful of water. The 
sirup has cooked long 
enough when it reaches 
a temperature of 290 
degrees, or when a 
small amount dropped 
into cold water will 
snap between the fin- 
gers. To this sirup 12 
green apples which 
have been pared, cored 
and sliced are added. 
This is cooked until it 
(Continued on page &1 


Orange ring 1s a splendid 
answer to the hostess’ 
wish for a dessert that 
can be made ready hours 
in advance of serving 
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- Must Children Be Obedient? 


“It Crushes the Will,” Says One Parent; 
“It Makes for Happiness,” Says Another 


2 9D.MMHEAdAdHSADAIAAGGoda.LAAMU  *=Feb_l"®llm_FE 
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The happy child in school 
is the one that has been 
taught respect for author- 
ity in his pre-school life 
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UST at present there is no question 

on which we can get up a good 

argument more quickly in the 

mothers’ group which is my par- 
ticular inspiration and education than 
that of obedience in children. 

Shall children be made to obey? The 
mothers fall into much the same classes 
as the pediatricians, psychologists and 
psychiatrists who discuss the question. 
There are those who believe that parents 
who enforce obedience are crushing the 
child’s will power and initiative. They 
want their children to grow up to think 
and act for themselves, and they feel 
that coercion will injure their power to 
do this. Set squarely against them are 
the parents who think that children can- 
not develop properly without learning 
to obey certain inexorable laws which 
govern human beings. The child who 
knows no control in the home, they point 
out, is likely to refuse to obey the laws of 
society and get himself into countless 
difficulties. 

I align myself with the latter class, and 
I believe it is not unfair to say most of the 
students writing today insist that a child 
must accept parental authority. 

What adult is more unhappy than the 
one who cannot brook correction of any 
kind? And what child more unhappy 


A ASVAAAN 


GLADYS DENNY SHULTZ 


OWS WWVWAEK 


RAW NAA1H 


than the one who feels compelled always 
to be in rebellion against authority? 
Even if we dismiss the evidence of our 
juvenile courts, which is that most of the 
young offenders come from homes where 
no control has been established, the fact 
that the rebellious child is the unhappy 
child should still be enough to give us 
pause. 


HILDREN like to be made to mind,” 

I heard a psychologist say the other 

day. “For no child in a state of anarchy 
is happy.” 

When he said that children like to be 
made to mind, he did not mean, of 
course, that they like to take commands 
every moment of the day, nor did he 
refer to servile obedience. There was a 
time when convention demanded that 
children surrender their will entirely to 
their parents, and it was the revulsion 
from this unfortunate state which pro- 
duced the laxity that threatens to be 
almost as great an evil today. Few mod- 
ern parents, I believe, are going to be 
guilty of demanding too much obedience 
from their children, so we will not con- 
sider tyranny in the present discussion. 
Rather we will speak of that type of 
obedience, the value of which is, accord- 
ing to Dr. Thom, “‘not found in the ability 
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of the child to respond explicitly to the 
commands of those who are in authority, 
but rather in his ability to conform to 
standards that he has acquired of fair 
play and good sportsmanship towards 
his parents, playmates and teachers.” 

This sort of obedience must be started 
with the infant, and building it is largely 
a matter of taking time and patience. 
Good animal trainers could tell us ex- 
actly how. The main factor is that when 
the time comes to train the puppy or the 
colt, every other consideration is made 
subordinate to this all-important one. 
For they know that no dog or horse, no 
matter how finely bred, will be worth 
anything unless it can conform to the 
rules society has set up for dogs and 
horses. 


ARENTS could gain many pointers 

from the trouble a friend of ours has 
taken to teach a puppy, as painlessly as 
possible, not to howl at night. It was 
placed immediately in its kennel at the 
back of the house, for the matter had to 
be fought out some time and the owner 
knew he would save grief by starting at 
once. No sooner was the puppy put in 
the kennel than it started out. Its master 
fanned it in the face with a folded news- 
paper which did (Continued on page 107 
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An electric floor machine that 
very cficiently scrubs, scrapes, 
sand papers, waxes and polishes 


ACHINERY for the 

household is decidedly 

important these days, 

and it is just as interest- 
ing as it is important. 

The miniature vacuum cleaner 
shown at the right has a motor- 
driven brush which very effectively 
picks up the surface litter of threads, 
hair, and lint, and takes out the 
deeply embedded dirt as well. It is 
a very useful piece of equipment 
and may be used in cleaning uphol- 
stered furniture, stair carpets, dra- 
peries, clothing, automobile uphol- 
stery and the like. It weighs only 
314 pounds. It has fifteen feet of 
cord, which allows freedom of 
movement, and the bag is easily 
detached for cleaning. 

The new torte or cake pan, shown 
directly below the vacuum cleaner, 
is made of heavy aluminum and is 
so constructed that when the torte 
or cake is baked, the clamp may be 
removed and the sides of the pan 
separated from the bottom, leaving 
the contents free to be cut or to be 
removed from the bottom. A cake 
decorating set is included with this 
pan, or the pan may be had with a 
tube inset and a raised bottom in- 
set, as well as the flat one shown. 

An electric floor machine which 
will very efficiently scrub floors that 
must be scrubbed is shown at the 
upper left. It will accomplish all of 
the necessary steps, scraping, sand- 
papering, waxing and polishing, in 
the refinishing of an old 
floor, and its occasional use 
will keep your waxed floors 
and waxed linoleum beauti- 
fully polished. Certainly, 
in our homes, we need less 
and less “‘to till the ground” 
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For Better Housekeeping 


Today’s Machinery for the Household 
Is Just as Interesting as It Is Important 








MABEL J. STEGNER 


Cake decoration is casy 
when a device like that 


illustrated below is used 














This miniature 
vacuumcleaner 
has a motor- 
driven brush 
that picks upall 
surface litter 


A new torte or cake pan 
made of heavy aluminum 
with a removable clamp 






















A new pie pan of heavy 
aluminum, and made 
with a crust supporter 


to accomplish desired results 
without our own hard, mus- 
cular labor. This machine is 
comparatively inexpensive, 
but since it does not need to 
be used often, in most house- 
holds, a group or club of 
women could conveniently 
own one. 

My own floors were refin- 
ished with one of these ma- 
chines, and they are men- 
tioned as being unusually 
beautiful. 


HE new pie pan, shown 

at the upper right, is of 
heavy aluminum, and made 
with a crust supporter—a 
piece of perforated aluminum 
which is laid in place after 
the filling has been poured 
into the lower crust. The 
upper crust is then laid over 
this. When the pie has been 
baked the supporter may be 
pulled out, leaving a crisp, 
unsoaked upper crust. The 
pie pan is satisfyingly deep 
(10 inches x 1 7-%” ‘nches), 
and a pan 254 incliés deep is 
furnished for meat or chicken 


pie. 
The jelly bag, a photo- 
graph of which is reproduced 
on page 47, will strain your 
fruit juices much more con- 
veniently (Cont. on page 47 
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Colored Linens 


OME of the more conservative house- 
wives awakened with alarm one 
morning not long ago to find that color 
had invaded the kitchen. Over night 
pots and pans and containers for sugar, 
flour, tea, coffee, and even bread and cake 
had suddenly changed their Quaker-like 
garbs and stepped out in bright reds, 
blues, yellows, and greens. 

Brides, and many of the less conserva- 
tive housekeepers thought this was great 
and immediately either ordered new cook- 
ing sets in jade green, apricot or red, and 
matched up curtains and oil cloths to the 
bright hues. For them the kitchen began 
to sing! 

Now we awaken another morning to 
find that color has opened the linen closet 


wire 
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What could be lovelier as a 
gift for the new baby than 
a pair of delicate pink or 
blue sheets and pillow slips? 





for 
the Guest Room 


ELIZABETH MACY 


door and settled on the sheets and pillow 
cases, awaiting our acceptance. 

Can you imagine anything lovelier than 
making up the guest room bed in enchant- 
ing colored sheets? 


F the guest room is decorated in lav- 

ender and green with maple furniture, 
how refreshing for the tired guest, on a 
hot summer’s night, to slip into bed be- 
tween lovely cool green sheets. If a soft 
lavender throw blanket is used, when the 
weather warrants it, it is like lying on a 
bed of violets. 

If you are fond of rose, you can have 
dainty, soft-rose colored sheets and pillow 
cases for your own bed. For the chil- 
dren’s room perhaps (Cont. on p.95 














Pale pink hemstitched sheets were chosen for this bedroom 
which has old rose, gray and black as its color scheme. 
The woolen blanket is a soft shade of lovely rose-pink 
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EAUTY where it is seen — 
thoughtful care in the selec- 


tion of appointments — sug: 
gest the strength and service of the 
vital yet unseen things in the home 
you are buying or renting. 


That is why you may consider Moe- 
Bridges lighting fixtures,in the home 
you are inspecting, a safe index to 
its comfort and value. 


Home builders, home buyers and 
home lovers — millions of them 
realize that Moe-Bridges lighting 
equipment embodies that rare beauty 
and distinctive character usually as- 
sociated only with high priced, cus- 
tom-built designs. Yet Moe-Bridges 
fixtures are most reasonably priced. 
More likely than not your leading 
electrical contractor dealer carries 


the Moe-Bridges line. Ask him. 


Mail the coupon for a copy of 

“When Evening Shadows Fall,” 

an authoritative booklet on 
decorative home lighting 


MOE-BRIDGES COMPANY 
Milwauke« ec. Wisex nsin 


MOE-BRIDGE 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 





ol OE eel ati ti aati atin a at ti ie 
Moe-Bridges Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please send me your booklet, 
*“‘When Evening Shadows Fall." 
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These clothes 


are as white 
as snow 
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HARD WATER PLUS MEL’O MAKES SOFT WATER 




















very dirty. Yes, 

they were boiled. Yes, they 
were rubbed. Yes, they were 
rinsed twice. But these clothes 
are as white as snow because 
they were washed in vofé water. 

How can that be when the 
water which came from the fau- 
cet was hard? 

They were washed in hard 
water made surprisingly soft and 
cleansing with Melo. Two or 
more tablespoonfuls put in the 
tubs before washing prevent scum 
from forming and make the soap 
much more effective. That scum 
is the result of soap combining 
with the hardness in hard water. 
That scum makes the clothes 
gray. No amount of rinsing can 
get it all out. But soften the 
water with Melo and there is 
very little scum. A teaspoonful 
in the dishpan saves soap, time 
and hands. And two tablespoon- 
fuls in the bath prevent the sticky 
ring from forming around the tub. 

Buy Melo in three-can lots. 
Keep one in the kitchen, the 
laundry and the bath. Get them 


, 
at your grocer s. 


HEY were 


The water in the United States is gener- 

ally from 5 to 25 times too hard. Melo 

will make the water am your faucet 
delightfully soft and pleasant to use. 


wWEVO 


wan Verran WATER SOFTENED WITH MELO 
amo IS A REMARKABLE CLEANER 


‘enan ane Lee 
10 cents 
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Tue Hycrenic Propvuwcts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Sani-Flush 
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Another Fall Campaign 


Continued from page 24 


another element of de- 
sign that may be looked | 
on with critical glance. 

Is the length of a grass 
panel too great for its 


width? Can it be cut ; 
down by widening a bed t 
at the end of the panel? f : 
Or will that throw the | 3 
bed into awkward pro- ‘i i 
: ! I vii 

. 9 4 
portion: $ 
\ Q 

- ‘| % 

OOK at the propor- 3) 8 
tion of the elements ti 9 

of your garden: the beds, Rs 
terraces, grass panels, Y/ 
height of pergola in rela- { 
tion to width—every- \ 
thing in which propor- \ 





tion enters in, and re- 
member proportion is in 
all the garden. Turn 
your attention to another very important 
phase of garden design. See if the mass 
arrangement of the garden is balanced. It 
may be lopsided. Thus it may create 
unrest in the garden rather than the 
pleasing effect you would seek. The mov- 
ing of one shrub or one group, or the 
placing of a mass to balance something 
that is out of balance may solve the 
whole problem. Look at this element of 
garden design in the evening after the 
texture, color and line of the garden have 
been blended by the softness of twilight. 
Then you will see the masses as they 
play their part in the garden scheme and 
you will see where they are out of balance 
or need better arrangement. Make your 
plan as to what you will do in mass de- 
sign, then when spring comes you will be 
ready to move the unbalanced shrub or to 
plant the one which will balance it. Do 
this while the foliage is still on so you will 
get the effect of the whole mass. Fall is a 
good time to study mass arrangement. 
And while you are working with design 
and its elements, try to get more char- 
acter, more “punch” into the garden. 
Take a tape line, measure up your garden, 
and plot it on a piece of tracing paper, 
heavy paper, or bristol board, so you 
can work over it when the spring catalog 
fever has attacked you and the ground 
is still frozen or mushy with spring 
thaws. Or you may find that by living 
with the existing garden design thru the 
winter you will see just where you wish 
to make rearrangements in the spring. 
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After discussing some 
of the more important 
elements of design, con- 
sidering lines, proportion 
and mass, it hardly seems 
right to suggest that now 
is the time for all good 
there goes that campaign 
slogan again! Well, it is 
a good one. Now is the 


Make the out- 
lines of your 
perennial bor- 
and 


der long 


sweeping, as 


indicated by time for all good garden- 
Retted: tine ers to take the little 
pane sana t round beds out of the 
eerie isa center of the lawn; to 

, prepare to grass over the 
as shown by 


star and anchor or circu- 
lar design that has cut 
into the nice expanse of 
green grass carpet. Keep 
centers open. Use specimen shrub in 
isolated locations very sparingly. Use 
good taste when you do, and make that 
lone shrub an accent point. Do not per- 
mit your garden to have a design as mean- 
ingless in its arrangement as raisins are in 
rice pudding. Shove those lonely shrubs 
back; keep the grass areas open; make the 
edges of the bed easy, flowing curves, if 
they are informal; and insist that the 
garden’s different divisions mean some- 
thing in their relation to each other. Those 
all are old, old, oft-repeated admonitions. 
Still, some gardeners have not heeded them 
even tho they have been repeated many 
times. 


solid black line 


NE reason why you can do so much 
good reorganization in the fall is 
because the experience of the past sum- 
mer is fresh in your mind. You do not 
have to try to recall just where what was 
blooming and when. It is a matter of a 
few weeks past. If winter is gone and 
you start your garden campaign in the 
spring after several months of snow and 
cold, the garden is more a thing of mem- 
ories than experiences of a few days past. 
From seasons of experience, I know 
that the garden which comes into the 
professional office of a landscape archi- 
tect in September or October seems to get 
a better foundation, a better plan of de- 
velopment, than one which comes in 
after the buds have begun to swell. It is 
possible to work out a well-considered 
plan of campaign on the garden when the 
planning of that campaign and its first 
steps are taken before a frost locks the 
earth. 
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Hseape! 


from Summer’s 
Stifling Heat 


Science now provides a 
way of protecting your home 


from scorching sun’s rays... 


XCESSIVE sun heat brings 
’ misery to all members of the 
family. It keeps children awake 































when they need sleep . . . makes 
them fretful and nervous; it 
worries parents and deprives them of needed rest. 

Today there is a way of escaping this suffering— 
of making homes more livable all year ‘round. 

Celotex, a building board perfected by science, 
shuts out scorching summer heat, piercing winter 
cold and penetrating dampness. It makes homes 
quiet for Celotex deadens sound; strong for it rein- 
forces walls; economical for it replaces other mate- 
rials and reduces fuel bills. 

Celotex is made from the long tough fibres of 
cane which contain millions of tiny sealed air cells 
—just what is needed for efficient insulation! 


Everywhere Celotex Standard Building Board is 
used for sheathing; for lining basements, attics and 
garages. Celotex Lath, used as plaster base, is 
designed to eliminate plaster cracks and lath marks. 


BRAND 


The word 
CELOTEX 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
is the trademark of and indicates 
manufacture b 
The Celotex Company, Chicago, mi. 





ELOTEX § 3 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 


Celotex Roof Insulation Board is used in ind us- 
trial buildings throughout the world. Acousti- 
Celotex quiets sound in offices, hospitals and schools; 
corrects acoustical problems in auditoriums and 
churches. Celotex insulates thousands of refrig- 
erator cars and household refrigerators. 

All reliable lumber dealers can supply Celotex 
Building Board and Celotex Lath. Ask your con- 
tractor about the comfort of Celotex homes... the 
beauty of Celotex 


plastered walls. — 

The Celotex Com- — a eng 
pany, Chicago, IIl. a =__ 
In Canada: Al ex- "| | SU 


ander Murray & | WU] 
Co., Ltd., Montreal. l ; , 
|| O0 
































When you buy a new house look 
Sor this sign. .. it is your assur- 


ance of greater home comfort 


CELOTEX IS THE ONLY INSULATION MADE FROM THE LONG TOUGH FIBRES OF CANE 
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for 210-gal. per 
hour size. Cash 
». factor 


brings 


from 





SLAVERY 


So little to pay for such a big 
convenience and labor saver. 
Only $70 for a complete, auto- 
matic, electric Home Water 
System that delivers 210- 
gallons per hour to kitchen, 
bathroom, barn or water 
troughs. 


Only $70 and the slavery of 
the water bucket is ended for- 
ever. No more weary trudg- 
ing between the pump and the 
kitchen for the womenfolk. No 
more seemingly endless pump- 
ing for stock at the end of a 
hard day in the field. 


At such a low price can you 
afford to be without this Home 
Water System? Time pay- 
ments, if you like. As little as 
$20 down brings this System 
to your home. Just ask your 
dealer—and in the meantime 
use the coupon. 





Also a 420-gal. per hour sys- 
tem for $100. Both sizes for 
use where source of water is 
not over 22 feet below the unit. 


Other types of F-M Equipment 
for any water service problem. 
Let our engineers help you. 
No obligation. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
Home Water Systems 





,-------@-------, 

! | 

| Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. S-9, 

i 900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. | 
Send your FREE Home Water Service Booklets | 

l and Special Circular giving full details about 

| the New F-M Home Water System. | 

| a din 04.600 Qe-06-6.bs 60-acb eens a bees e 6s 08 | 

ee er ee ee ee R.F.D 

et .. Seererere. Ns 63s eae State..... | 

| My source of water supply is: | 

| 0) Shallow Well C1) Deep Well 

— Spring bake (1 Stream_ _Cistern_| | 
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Cooks’ Round Table 


Recipes From Readers 


A Different Pie 
1 cupful of raisins 2 egg yolks 
2 cupfuls of water 1 cupful of walnut meats 
¥ cupful of sugar 14 cupful of flour 
Juice of % lemon 
Cook the raisins in the water until 
tender. Add the flour and sugar which 
have been sifted together, cook until thick 
then add the egg yolks which have been 
beaten lightly. Allow to cool, and add the 
chopped nuts and lemon juice. The crust 
is made as follows: 
Crust 
11% dozen graham crackers 
Roll the crackers until crumbs are very 
fine, and mix smoothly with melted but- 
ter. Line a pie tin with two-thirds of the 
mixture, pressing into the shape of a 
crust. Fill with the raisin mixture and 
cover with the remaining cracker crumbs. 
Bake for ten minutes in a moderate oven 
(375 degrees). This pie must be allowed 
to stand in a cool place at least eight 
hours before serving, and can be served 
with whipped cream or covered with 
meringue. A little practice will enable 
one to prepare the crust without any 
trouble.—Mrs. L. M. F., Missouri. 


Hash, Southern Style 


Left-over beef from a roast is cut into 
small pieces, using a pair of sharp scis- 
sors. It should be shredded very small to 
be best. Cook in a covered frying-pan on 
top of the stove with a hot fire. Add hot 
red pepper to taste, a tablespoonful of 
butter, a few crumbled leaves of sage, 24 
cupful of chipped onion, and 1 or 2 bis- 
cuits mashed into small pieces. Add beef 
gravy if necessary to keep the hash from 


\%{ pound of butter 


| being too dry. Serve with hot Southern 
| biscuits preferably at supper time. If 


this does not convert even the most 
skeptical to hash, the case is hopeless!— 
Miss K. S., South Carolina. 


Crab Chops 


Shred 1 crab, and cook in a double 
boiler with the following until quite thick: 
1 tablespoonful of Wor- 

cestershire sauce 
cayenne, 


34 eupful of milk or cream 
1 tablespoonful of flour 
Yolks of 2 eggs Salt, pepper, 
and parsley 
Let it cool and then form into little 
chops, roll in cracker or bread crumbs and 
fry in butter. Serve each chop with one 
of the claws which were set aside when dis- 
secting the crab. Canned crab may be 
used in place of fresh ones.—Mrs. J. H.S8., 


| California. 


Banana Pudding 

1 tablespoonful of butter 
Pinch of salt 

Bananas 

Graham crackers 


1 pint of milk 

3 eggs, beaten light 

34 cupful of sugar 

3 tablespoonfuls of flour 


Scald the milk, mix the eggs with the 
sugar, salt and flour, and slowly add the 
hot milk. Cook, stirring until thick and 
smooth. Add the butter and 1 teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla, and let cool. Into a long 


| pan slice the bananas until you have a 


nice layer, then add a layer of the filling, 


| then a layer of graham crackers. Repeat 


until the pan is full. Put into the refrig- 
erator for about six hours, and serve with 
thin cream or whipped cream.—Mrs. F. 
W. M., Indiana. 


Fritter Batter 

2 teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder 

1 teaspoonful of salt 


1 pint of sour cream 
16 teaspoonful of soda 
1% cupfuls of flour 

Beat the cream and soda together until 
light, and add the salt, flour, and baking 
powder, all sifted together. This batter 
may be used for oysters, rice, bananas, 
apples, corn and eggplant. For oyster 
fritters, drain the oysters, sprinkle with 
sa't, and mix into the batter. Drop 1 
oyster and a large spoonful of the batter 
into hot fat or fry on an aluminum grid- 
dle. Brown on both sides and serve hot.— 
Mrs. A. M. I., Connecticut. 


Veal Loaf With Vegetables 


2 pounds of veal 1 teaspoonful of salt 
19 teaspoonful of pepper 
1 medium-sized onion 


14 cupful of rich milk 


2¢ pound of lean pork 
2 eggs 
% cupful of cracker 
crumbs 

Grind the veal, pork and onion. Mix 
all the ingredients thoroly, and shape in 
a@ mound in a large oven roaster. Baste 
with 1 cupful of hot water in which has 
been melted 1 tablespoonful of butter. 
Bake for 1% hours at 350 degrees. At 
the end of 45 minutes, place potatoes cut 
in halves lengthwise, and parsnips and 
carrots cut in thick slices, around the 
loaf. Turn them when they are half 
cooked, so that they may be well browned 
on each side. This is a satisfying, easily 
prepared and economical dinner.—R. F. 
C., Washington. 


One-Egg Boiled Dressing 


Mix together 2 tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
1 level teaspoonful of salt, 1 level teaspoon- 
ful of dry mustard, and 1 tablespoonful of 
flour. Then add % cupful of milk, and 1 
egg, beaten. Heat 1% cupful of vinegar 
in a saucepan and add slowly the other 
ingredients. Cook until thick, stirring 
constantly. This makes one-half pint of 
dressing and keeps indefinitely. Mix 
with plain or whipped cream to serve.— 
Mrs. W. A. D., Illinois. 


Lemon Juice for Chops 


Try dipping lamb chops in lemon juice 
before broiling them. You will find them 
most delicious.—Miss M. B., South Caro- 
lina. 


Flank Steak Roast 


2 flank steaks, not chopped 1 small can of tomatoes 
\% pound of beef suet 2 small pieces of garlic 
Salt and pepper to taste 

Sew the flanked steak together, fill with 
dressing, and sprinkle with salt and 
pepper. Fry in hot fat on all sides until 
brown, then pour the tomatoes over the 
roast and simmer gently until well done, 
or roast in a covered pan at 350 degrees. 
It takes about four hours. 

For the dressing I use equal parts of 
mashed potatoes and dry bread crumbs, 
1 onion fried in 2 tablespoonfuls of short- 
ening, 1 tablespoonful of butter, pepper 
and salt, and 1 tablespoonful of summer 
savory. I prepare this roast in the eve- 
ning and put it on the first thing in the 
morning for noon dinner.—Mrs. D. J. M., 


Quebec. 
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Orange Bread Pudding 
1 pint of milk ¢ 1 teaspoonful of butter 
2 cupfuls of bread crumbs Juice and rind of 4% 
14 cupful of sugar _ orange 

2 egg whites 
Heat the milk and stir in the bread 
crumbs, keeping on the fire until it is 
thick. Take off the fire and while hot add 
the sugar and butter. Cool, then add the 
orange juice and rind and fold in the egg 
whites beaten stiff. Put into a buttered 
pudding dish, set the dish in a pan of hot 
water, and bake slowly (at 350 degrees) 
intil puffed and brown on top. Serve 
cold or warm with this sauce: 
Sauce for Orange Bread Pudding 

4 pint of whipped cream Juice and rind of 4 
2 egg yolks, beaten orange 

1 cupful of confectioners’ sugar 


Combine in the order named and serve | 


poured over the bread pudding.—Mrs. 
i. K. P., Rhode Island. 


To Cook Tough Fowl 


Here is a method for cooking chicken, | 


which makes a tough old rooster as de- 
lectable as a young spring chicken, Cut 
the fowl in pieces, and pack snugly into 
a deep gallon stone jar. Cover with boil- 
ing water, but do not salt it. Cover 
closely, and place in a slow oven (325 de- 
grees) for four or five hours. The meat 
should then be nearly ready to drop from 
the bones. Now in a skillet melt 2 table- 
spoonfuls of butter, and put into it the 
pieces of chicken, salting each piece. 
Brown quickly and serve hot.—Mrs. G. 
kK. F., Montana. 
Creamed Onions 

Boil whole onions, being careful not to 
ook them too much or they will lose 
their shape. Drain, and put into an oiled 
casserole, almost covering them with 
milk; season with salt and bake in a slow 
oven (350 degrees) half an hour before 
serving.—Mrs. M. E. H., New York. 


Salmon-Corn Omelet 


t eggs 4 crackers, crumbed 
lo cupful of milk }4 can of salmon (or less) 
1 teaspoonful of sugar 1 can of corn 


Beat the eggs with the milk and sugar. 
Add the other ingredients and fry as an 
omelet; serve hot. Onion may be added 
if desired. —Mrs. H. N. B., Minnesota. 


Chocolate Surprise 


2 ipfuls of bread 
crumbs 


4¢ cupful of sugar 
Whipping cream 
2 squares of chocolate, grated 


Use only the soft inside of the loaf of 
bread. Tear into small pieces about the 
size of half-inch cubes. Measure 2 cup- 


fuls of these pieces shaken down lightly. | 


Turn into a bread tin or a deep dish and 
sprinkle the chocolate over the mound 
of crumbs thus made. Cover with the 
sugar. Place in a slow oven (350 degrees) 
and leave until the chocolate is melted. 
With a fork, mix the chocolate crumbs 
and sugar together until all the crumbs 
are well coated. Put into individual 
dishes for serving (this amount makes 
enough for four or five persons) and let 
stand until cold. Whip the cream, sweet- 
en slightly and flavor with vanilla. Serve 
as much as desired. This makes a simple 
but delicious dessert, and can be prepared 
in advance of using.—C. P. 8., Washing- 
ton, 


Mock Whipped Cream 

Take 1 large sour apple, peel it and 
grate it. Add 1 cupful of white sugar, and 
the white of an egg. Beat all together 
until light and fluffy like whipped cream. 
Mix the sugar with the apple or the 
apple will turn dark. Use this in place 
of whipped cream.—Mrs. G. A. M., Iowa. 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE 
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A truth that came from 
a million wash-lines 


ERE’S a saying thac wasn’t just “thought up”. It came 
straight from the hearts of the women who use our soap. 
It is what they tell each other over the washyard fences. 
Time and time again they say: 


“Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha” 


And here’s why they say it... 

Because Fels-Naptha brings them extra help—the extra help 
of two active cleaners instead of one—naptha, the dirt-loosener, 
and soap, the dirt remover. Working hand-in-hand they dislodge 
the dirt and wash it away. They take out even the ground-in 
grime. They do it without hard rubbing—and that’s extra help 
that is well worth having. 

Naptha is the safe, gentle dirt-dissolver used in “dry clean- 
ing”. There’s plenty in Fels-Naptha. You can smell it. It is 
mixed with unusually good soap, by the exclusive Fels-Naptha 
process, to form the golden bar which makes your washing easier. 

Fels-Naptha works effectively in washing machine and tub— 
in hot, cool or lukewarm water or when your clothes are boiled. 
Fels-Naptha is easy on your hands. And its extra help is fine 
for general housecleaning, too. 

Your grocer sells it. Get a 10 bar carton today. When you 
do your next wash you'll agree with the millions who say, 
“Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha”. 

FELS & CO., Philadelphia 


FELS-NAPTHA 








CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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The True faites Garden Book 
is sent free on request. 


Te ceettinal 





Easy with the 
RIGHT TOOLS 


Don’t ruin a year’s careful work by using the For 1tifting 
wrong tools at harvest time. The shovel, spade bulbs. r00' 
and hoe were made for handling dirt—not for toes. | Enters 
harvesting tender bulbs, roots and tubers. a — 
For this delightful work there is shown here i ile aon 
an assortment of choice True Temper Tools, $i¢a" fre inte 
each carefully designed to make the work easy gut injury. 
and to prevent injury to the crop. tiresome stoop- 
Each tool has the brand True Temper burned True bring 0 
in the handle to identify it as the best tool of its ging F im ¥ 


. ( O- 
kind that can be made. yg 
> 



























If it should so happen that your dealer has not 
yet stocked the tool you desire send us his name 
and the price listed and we will ship you, prepaid. 


The American Fork & Hoe Company 
General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 


Makers of Farm and Garden Tools for over 100 years. 


TRUE TEMPE. 


—GARDEN ‘TOOLS 











Trowels 


A good trowel is in- 
dispensable for lift- 
ing or transplanting 
bulbs. Here are two 
True Temper Trow- 
els, forged from fine 
steel and 
carefull 
tempered. 


A Digging Hook 
For potatoes, beets, turnips 
bulbs and all underground 
crops. Pulls them out and 
leaves the dirt behind. 
Penetrates hard soil easily. 
Washington County Potato 
Hook, Cat. No. 4SNW. 


Price $1.40 


“Every Fall Task Made Easy” 
with the right 'TRUE TEMPER 'TOOLS 


=_—> 
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Bran Upside Down Apple Cake 


In an oiled pan about 9 inches in diam- 
eter, spread | cupful of brown sugar and 
dot with lg cupful of butter cut up into 
small bits. Cover this with 6 apples cut 
in thin slices. Sprinkle with 1 tablespoon- 
ful of water and cover with a batter made 
as follows: 


2 egg yolks 1 cupful of flour 

1% cupful of water 2 teaspoonfuls of baking 
1 cupful of sugar powder 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla Y teaspoonful of salt 

2 egg whites 14 cupfuls of bran 


Beat the egg yolks, then beat in half 
the water, the sugar, ‘vanilla, half of the 
flour and the baking powder, and salt, 


_thoroly mixed together. Then add the 


remaining water followed by the remain- 
der of the dry ingredients. Lastly, fold in 
the egg whites, beaten stiff. Bake for 
50 minutes in a moderate oven (350 de- 
grees). When baked, turn upside down 
on a large platter, spread caramel from 
the pan over the cake and serve with 
cream.—Mr. A. V., Ohio. 


Old-Fashioned Brunswick Stew 


1 chicken (hen) 1 quart can of corn or 
1 pound of small butter 14 dozen ears of corn 
beans or 1 quart of 1 quart can of tomatoes 
fresh ones or \% dozen fresh to- 
2 pounds of Irish pota- matoes 
toes 14 pound of butter 
1 pound of onions Salt and pepper to taste 


Dress and cut up the chicken, and boil 
until it is tender and will fall away from 
the bones. Cook the beans, potatoes, and 
onions in enough water to keep them 
from burning, for 1 hour or until they 
are tender. Add these well-cooked vege- 
tables to the chicken and broth. Add the 
corn, tomatoes and butter, salt and pep- 
per, and a little more hot water if needed, 
and cook slowly for 1 hour or more, until 
thick. This will serve 20 persons and is 
fine made out-of-doors in the spring in 
an old iron pot and served picnic style 
with rolls, coffee and pickles. —R. T., 
North Carolina. 

Oysters and Cheese 


1 quart of oysters Z2cupfulsofcracker 
4 tablespoonfuls of oyster crumbs 

liquor 14 pound of butter 
6 tablespoonfuls of cream 1 teaspoonful of black 
1 teaspoonful of salt pepper 


Make the above in two layers, and 
bake in a moderate oven (375 degrees). 
When partly brown, remove from the 
oven, and dot sharp cheese over the top. 
Set back in the oven to brown and serve 
at once.—Mrs. J. D. W., Tennessee. 


Easy Brown Bread 
cupfuls of sour milk or buttermilk or whey 
drained from cottage cheese 
2 cupfuls of whole wheat or graham flour 
1 cupful of white flour 
1% cupful of molasses 
1 teaspoonful of soda 


Salt 
Mix all together and bake very slowly 
(325 degrees) for an hour. Raisins, dates 


to 


| or nutmeats make a delicious fancy bread. 





—V.C., New York. 
Seasoning Hints 


To give “character” to cream soups, 
season them with a small quantity of 
minced parsley and onion. (The onion re- 
quires cooking; the parsley, only a min- 
ute in the steaming liquid.) 

Save your coarse celery leaves; dry 
| them, and sometimes use them for this 
| purpose, either with the parsley or in- 
stead of it. These seasonings will make a 
very different viand of cream of celery, 
carrot, pea, spinach, peanut, mushroom, 
salmon, potato, and other soups.—H. B. 
H.., Colorado. 
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Parker House Cheese Rolls 
1% cupfuls of flour 1 tablespoonful of 
2 teaspoonfuls of bak- shortening 


ing powder 2 tablespoonfuls’ of 
14 teaspoonful of salt grated cheese 
3 tablespoonfuls of milk 


Sift together the flour, baking powder, 
and salt. With a pastry blender, or two 
knives, cut in the shortening and grated 
cheese. Add the milk, mix quickly, roll 
to % ineh thick, and cut with a round 
cutter. Spread the top with melted 
butter, and fold on a knife as for real 
Parker House rolls. Bake in a very hot 
oven (450 degrees). Serve hot with jam 
or tart jelly.—Mrs. V. D., Georgia. 

Caramel Kisses 
1 cupful of granulated 44 cupful of corn sirup 


sugar 16 cupful of butter 
1 cupful of evaporated 14 teaspoonful of va- 
milk nilla 


Boil the sugar, 14 cupful of the milk, 
and the corn sirup and the butter to- 
vether for a few seconds, then stir in 
the second 14 cupful of milk, not permit- 
ting the sirup to cease boiling. Boil until 
a firm ball can be formed in cold water 
(234 degrees), then add vanilla. Beat 
thoroly. Pour on an oiled plate and when 
almost cool work over and over with a 
strong spatula or knife until stiff enough 
to make in strips about an inch thick. 


When cool cut into pieces about 11% | 


inches long and wrap in oiled or waxed 
paper. I have sold a great deal of this 
candy. I can sell every piece of it that 
I make, at one cent a piece.—E. A. B., 
Texas. 
Left-Over Meat Salad 
Following a Sunday dinner of roast pork 


and potato salad, I evolved this salad for | 


Monday dinner: 
2 cupfuls of diced cold 1% cupful of sweet pickle 
pork 2 hard-cooked eggs 
2 cupfuls of potato salad 

Chop all the ingredients rather fine, and 
mix lightly with a fork. Serve on lettuce 
leaves, using mayonnaise to top the mix- 
ture.—Mrs. D. T., New Jersey. 

Salmon Loaf 

16 cupful of bread crumbs 
lo cupful of sweet milk 
lo teaspoonful of salt 
Sprinkle of paprika 

Mix the bread crumbs with the milk 
and egg, and add to the salmon with the 
seasonings. Pack in a buttered mold and 
steam half an hour. Put into a hot oven 
long enough to brown the top. Serve it 
with this sauce: 


1 large can of red salmon 
] y 


1 teaspoonful of melted 
butter 


Sauce 

1 tablespoonful of butter 1 tablespoonful of flour 
Pinch of salt 14 cupfuls of milk 

Mix the above as you do in making 
white sauce, adding the liquid from the 
salmon to the sauce after taking from the 
fire. Turn loaf on a platter and pour the 
sauce over. This makes a fine meal with 
baked potatoes and a cabbage salad, with 
any simple dessert—Mrs. C. D. W., 
Ontario. 

Camouflage Ice Cream 


1 cupful of cooked rice 1 cupful of cubed pine- 


16 eupful of sugar apple 
1 cupful of whipped 1% cupful of marshmal- 
cream lows (diced) 


Juice of 1 lemon 
When the rice is cold, mix with the 
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When IRUTH is stranger than HCTION 
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-~- infrying foods - - 


| VERY woman realizes 

that an appetizing menu 
usually includes a fried food of 
some kind. Yet many women 
deprive their families of ap- 
petizing and wholesome fried 
foods simply because ordinary 
frying fats smoke up the 
kitchen. 


| 


other ingredients. Serve ice cold. Put 1 | 


teaspoonful of whipped cream on top of 
each serving, and place a cherry in the 
center. This is a delicious dessert and 
will serve twelve persons.—E. T., Illinois. 


Send in your favorite unpublished 
recipes. One dollar will be paid for 
each one used in the magazine. 


A truth stranger than fiction 
is the factthat Mazola not only 
fries foods so that they are 
greaseless— 


But frying with Mazola 
means a smokeless, odorless, 
cheerful kitchen. 


Mazola containsno moisture 
to sputter when frying—it will 
not burn quickly, but ‘‘sears 
over” the frying foods, thus 
sealing in the delicate, natural 
flavors. 







Mazola is distinctly different 
from ordinary frying fats. It is 
a pure vegetable oil—itself as 
good to eat as the fully ripened 
golden corn kernels from 
which it comes. 


It is a pleasure to fry with 
Mazola—a joy to eat Mazola- 
fried foods. And economical 
too— because after frying you 
can strain the Mazola and use 
it over and over again. It never 
carries odors or flavors. 





SHOESTRING POTATOES 





Take one and one-half pounds of 
Irish Potatoes — scrape and pare them 
—cutinto match-likestrips. Thenrinse, 
dry on a towel, put 
into a frying basket 
and fry in deep 
Mazola hot enough 
to brown a bit of 
breadin one minute, 
395 degrees F. 
Drain on paper, dust 
with salt and serve. 








ae 


Send for this book today! 


**The Modern Method of Preparing Delightful 
Foods’’ contains nearly 300 new recipes. Send 
10c (stamps or coin) to Corn Products Refining 
Co., P.O. Box 171, Trinity Station, New York City 
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This NEW 
FREE BOOK 


... fells you how 
to save in building 


Striking economies in home building have 


just been compiled. Not with the idea of 
building cheaply. But to get all the beauty, 
charm and permanence possible at practically 
no higher cost. You will be surprised how 
far a modest sum will go when you follow 
the suggestions laid down. 

You will want to have these vital facts be- 
fore you decide on the style or material for 
your new home. A very limited edition of 
“Planning Your Home” is just off the press. 
It is written so frankly and illustrated so 
freely, that everyone interested in lovely 
homes should have it. To insure your get- 
ting one of these first complimentary copies, 
clip and mail the coupon now. 


f ——+ | 
| AT YOUR SERVICE | 
| These District Association Offices and Brick || 
Manufacturers Everywhere 1} 
Norfolk, Va., ] 

1} 

| 


| Boston, 11 Beacon St. 
| Chicago, 112 W. Plume St. 
605 Builders Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Cleveland—Ohio Assn. 1420 Walnut St. 
Guarantee Title Bldg. Pittsburgh, i | 
Denver, 1735Stout St. Raleigh, e *. 4th Ave. | 


Detroit, 
U.S. Mtge. Trust Bldg. 
| Hartford, 226 Pearl St. 
| Los Angeles, 
| 634Chamber of Com. 
| New Orleans, 
727 C anal Bank 
New York City, 
Grand Cen. 


Com’! Nat’ | Bz ank || 
Rochester, N. Y., 
P. QO. Box 773 
Salt Lake City, 
301 Atlas Blk. | 
San Francisco, 
301 Sheldon Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash., 
913 Arctic Bldg. 





Term. 


J 


The Common Brick a 
Association of America, S 2171 Guar- 
antee Title Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


BRICK 


forever 


PREFERRED BY ARCHITECTS 


Clip and Mail This Today 


Without charge please send me a copy of ‘‘Plan- 
ning Your Home’’. I am enclosing cash or stamps 
for the booklets checked below. 


] Homes of Lasting Charm—25c 
Skintled Brick W ork—1ic 
Multiple Dwellings of Brick—10c 
] Farm Homes of Brick—5c 
] Brick, How to Build and Estimate—25c 
] The Heart of the Home (Fireplaces )—25c 
(Enclose $1.00 tf you want all the books) 
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| or lake on which she could build. 


| served inthe living-room. 
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Grandmother Builds Herself a House 


Continued from page 18 


Vermont, on the shores of 
Lake Champlain. When a mere girl, she 
went to Chicago to live, in which city 
she spent most of her time in beautiful 
Lake Forest, on the bluffs of Lake 
Michigan. In later years, when she 
returned to Boston, she lived for a time 
in an apartment house overlooking the 
Charles river basin. Then she decided to 
give up apartment life, and start “‘living”’ 
again. She purchased a house in the 
suburbs which she occupied for a short 
time, but it was far from any water. She 
pined so for the water, upon which she 
had feasted her eves since childhood, that 
she started looking for land near a river 
She 
found it on the edge of Crystal lake, in 
one of Boston’s prettiest suburbs. Be- 
vause she loved the water, and loved to 
watch its changing moods, she planned 
her house to face the west, away from the 
boulevard and its continuous traffic. She 
planned the house to be just large enough 
for herself, to entertain a few friends, and 


Burlington, 


| to contain a guest room where Rosamond 


Grenfell, her only granddaughter, could 


| play and have all her dolls about her when 


she came for a visit. 

N the front of the house should be the 
kitchen, and on the lake side, a long 
living-room with a big fireplace and her 
own bedroom. So, except when she is din- 
ing, Mrs. MacClanahan lives with the 
water and very often she has her meals 
She is therefore 


| realizing her wish and is never very far 


| think of a 





from the delightful view which she en- 
joys so much. 

When casting about in her mind for a 
plan for a house, she at first thought of 
buildinga Cape Cod colonial. But a better 
thought came to her. She happened to 
house in China where her 
daughter, Lady Grenfell, had once visited 
for a short while. She had heard so much 
about this house and its convenient ar- 
rangement that she decided to adapt it 
to her needs. She consulted with Lady 
Grenfell, and together, with pencil and 
paper, they drew up a rough sketch. The 
result was a house planned after the style 
of the one in China which had been 
thought out with infinite care as to con- 
venience of arrangement and allocation 
of rooms, only her plan is somewhat 
modified. In China, the house in which 
Lady Grenfell visited was many times 
larger as land was no consideration, but 
in Newton, with a lake frontage, she 
must conserve space. 

But Mrs. MacClanahan’s home is not 
small. It would be ideal for many a man 
and woman who finds their children grown 
up and married, and yet who still long 


| for the realization of that “home of their 


dreams.” This house would be ideally 
suited to the needs of the newlyweds in 
their first attempt at home building, for 


| there is space in the attic which could be 


| 


finished into rooms as the family in- 
creased in numbers. The plan of the house 
has so many possibilities for change and 
adaptation to one’s needs, and it can be 


| built on a larger scale if desired. 


The living-room is enviable. It has a 
western exposure with eight lovely win- 
dows overlooking the lake. The room is 
16 x 28 feet and if it were not for her 
host of friends, the owner, who is like a 


delicate piece of dresden china herself. 
might be lost in it. But she has arranged 
so many interesting groups of chairs and 
tables about the room that you immedi- 
ately have a feeling of coziness and 
intimacy. The more careful observer 
would realize that the room has been de- 
lightfully and skillfully drawn together 
in this manner. The arrangement of the 
furniture is such that you get a lovely 
view of the lake wherever you may sit. 
My hostess cleverly saw to that when I 
valled. 

The walls thruout the house are finished 
in rough, cream-colored, plastic paint. 
One enters the living-room thru a hall 
which leads from the front door directly 
to the living-room. To the right of the 
entrance hall is the dining-room, and 
beyond it the kitchen with its own service 
entrance. To the left of the hall are two 
bedrooms, a bath, a linen closet and a 
good-sized hall where there is room for a 
telephone table and a chair. One of these 
bedrooms, the one at the back of the 
house, overiooking Crystal lake, is the 
owner’s bedroom. 

Mrs. MacClanahan watched every bit 
of the construction of the house. ‘Why, 
I came down here and sat on piles of 
lumber for hours while the carpenters 
hammered and sawed about me. Many 
were the suggestions I had to offer, and 
after the architect and builder thought it 
over, they usually felt sure that I was 
right,” she laughed knowingly. “It’s all 
right for a man to build a house, but it’s 
a woman who has to live in it and work 
in it three-quarters of the time, and with 
this in mind I made changes, even in my 
first plans.”’ 


. the front of the house is a bedroom. 
eall this my granddaughter’s 
room. This is where Rosamond may play 
to her heart’s content, when she comes to 
visit me,’”’ explained Grandmother. It is 
-asy to see that she has a very warm spot 
in her heart for her only granddaughter, 
who bears her name. In a bookease in 
one corner of this room is Rosamond’s 
collection of dolls. She had heard her 
grandmother say that everyone must 
have a hobby, so at the age of 10 she has 
started to collect dolls and already has 
thirty-eight to her credit. Some were 
made in Labrador and others have come 
from the far corners of the earth. One 
doll is much over a hundred years old. 
Who knows how famous this collection 
may become? 

The other rooms on the front of the 
house are a cheery little dining-room, a 
pantry, and the kitchen. ‘“‘The dining- 
room is a bit small,’’ continued my host- 
ess, “but it will accommodate a table, 
four chairs, a small buffet or serving- 
table, and in my estimation it is just 
the right size to be informal.” 

I paused for a moment to examine the 
lovely old china which held me spell- 
bound, and which I learned belonged to 
my hostess’ grandmother. It was truly 
beautiful and I marveled that so much of 
it had been preserved. Even the queer, 
twisted little knobs which decorated the 
covers of the teapot, coffee pot and sugar 
bowl were unbroken. The colors in the 
design are alluring, a deep old rose,verg- 
ing almost on a crimson, an exquisite blue 
and a gold on a white ground. From there 

(Continued on page 89) 
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- Che Nursery in the home o 
RS. W.H.VANDERBILT 


Mrs. W. H. Vanpersitt was Miss Emily Davies before her marriage. 
One of the most beautiful women in the smart younger set both in New York 
and Newport, she is as talented as she is lovely. She herself planned the 
remodelling of her charming New York home. Much of it is in the interesting 
new modernist manner. But the nursery is quite simply sweet and childlike. 
The color scheme is rose, green and yellow, rose walls, rose and yellow cur- 
tains, green furniture except the adorable tiny old brocade chair in carved 
walnut. The Simmons Crib No. 264 matches the furniture in finish and 
charming simplicity. Opening off the nursery by wide doors is a charming 


bedroom decorated like the nursery. The bed is Simmons Model No. 1595. 
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XQUISITELY CHILDLIKE is 
the nursery in Mrs. W. H. Van- 
derbilt’s New York home, full of 
sunshine and air, gay with the colors 
and things that delight a child’s 
heart, easy to keep spotless and 
comfortable. 
Mrs. Vanderbilt says, “I have se- 
lected a complete Simmons sleeping 
quipment for the nursery in my new 
house. And I was delighted to find 
the Beautyrest Mattress is made for 
children as I consider it the most com- 
fortable and satisfactory mattress.” 
The charming Simmons Crib Mrs. 
Vanderbilt chose is No. 264 finished 
in blue-green and cream. The crib- 
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size Beautyrest Mattress is light yet 
firm to keep little bodies straight 
and comfortable through the long sleeping hours. 

The Simmons Bed in the adjoining room is 
Model No. 1595 finished like the crib and 
equipped with a Beautyrest Mattress and the 
latest thing in springs—the famous Simmons 
Ace Spring. 

Simmons Beds are made in such a wide variety 
of designs and colors—smart modern styles and 
quaint Early American spool and spindle designs, 
finished to match the wood of your furniture or 
in the colors decorators are favoring. Beautifully 


BEDS - SPRINGS 
MATTRESSES 


SIMMONS 








made in metal they are enduring and their lovely 
finish will never chip. 

Simmons Cribs are scientifically correct for 
baby’s sound healthful sleep. They come hygieni- 
cally clean, safein sealed cartons, springs included. 
$12.50 to $40. Simmons Beautyrest by order. 

In furniture and department stores. Simmons Beds 
are $10 to $60. Simmons Beautyrest Mattress $39.50; 
Simmons Ace Spring $19.75. Rocky Mountain Re- 
gion and West, slightly higher. Look for the name 
“Simmons.” The Simmons Company, New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 














In next room Simmons Bed No. 7595 


BUILT FOR 
SLEEP 
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Pyrofax Gas Service 


puts city kitchens 
in country homes 


BECAUSE you live beyond the 
reach of city gas mains is no reason 
why you cannot have a genuine 
gas range and real gas to cook with. 
Pyrofax Gas Service makes country 
kitchens as thoroughly modern, as 
efficiently equipped, as cool and 
spotless as those in the city. 
Pyrofax is actual gas — not 
gasoline or carbide. It burns with 
a hot, blue, sootless flame. It is 
ready instantly at the 


Pyrofax as convenient and trouble- 
free as using city gas. 

It isn’t necessary any longer to 
use slow, troublesome, dirty fuel 
because you live in the country. In- 
stall Pyrofax and you can have the 
latest type of genuine gas range— 
one with automatic oven heat con- 
trol and other improvements if you 
want it. 

The cost of Pyrofax equipment, 
completely installed, 





turn of a gas cock. 
Thousandsof country 
homes are supplied 
with this real gas for 
cooking by a chain of 
hundreds of service 
stations extending 
throughout the 
country. This highly 
organized, prompt, 
dependable service 
makes the use of 
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PYROFAX DIVISION | 
CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS 
CorPoration ] 

(Please address office nearest you) 





Please send me further information 
on Pyrofax and the name of the nearest 
distributor. 


Name 





Address 
BHG-928 | 























Thousands of country homes are 

supplied with Pyrofax Gas 

through prompt, dependable ser- 

vice from hundreds of distribut- 
ing stations. 


including a gas range 
(any type you want), 
exclusive of gas, is 
$150 and up depend- 
ing on the equipment 
selected. Look for the 
Pyrofax dealer’s sign 
in your community. 

Full information 
on request. Return 
the coupon to the 
nearest office. 


DIVISION 


CARBIDE AND CARBON 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION 





Init of 
Union Carbide bases Corporation 
Carbide and Carbon Building 
30 E. 42nd Street, New York 


Boston—1017 Old South Building 
CLEVELAND—Madison Ave. and West 117th St. 
Cuicaco—Peoples Gas Building 
Detroir—General Motors Building 
St. Lours—4228 Forrest Park Blvd. 

San Francitsco—114 Sansome Street 
MinneEaPottis—600 First National Soo Line 
Building 
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It’s Fun to Hold a 
Flower Show 


Continued from page 28 


evening entertainment. Last year we 
were very anxious for everyone to see the 
exhibits, so we had no evening admission 
charge. Public-spirited business men con- 
tributed enough money to finance the 
affair and the entertainment was free. We 
had a large crowd the first year but last 
year the hall was packed. 

The entertainment consisted largely of 
music and dances with one entirely new 
feature—a review of the prize baskets of 
flowers. The stage was set to represent a 
garden gateway at the back. One at a 
time the names of the exhibits and the 
names of the winners were read. As each 
one was announced, a girl came thru the 
gate and down the stage with the prize- 
winning flowers, posed a moment to 
exhibit them, then passed off. We won- 
dered if this would seem monotonous, but 
the young girls with their flowers formed 
a series of pretty pictures and each one 
of them was heartily applauded. Soft- 
sounding music was used during this pres- 
entation. 


FTER the program, flowers were sent 

everywhere in the community as was 
done the year before. If people could not 
come, a part of the flower show was sent 
to them. 

At our second flower show we gave 
plants and bulbs for prizes. People in the 
community who had fine peonies, iris or 
other plants donated one or more prizes, 
and several nurseries sent us seeds, plants 
and orders for nursery stock. In this way 
a good many expensive prizes were given, 
but our garden club paid nothing for 
them. The plants added materially to the 
gardens of the winners as they were al- 
most entirely perennials. It took more 
time to arrange for these prizes but the 
plan worked out very well. In only one 
case did an exhibitor win his own prize 
but he traded with someone else and 
everyone was satisfied. In addition to 
the prizes which were definitely an- 
nounced, we also gave ten miscellaneous 
prizes for exhibits which were not classi- 
fied but deserved awards. 

At both of our flower shows we were 
surprised and pleased with the large at- 
tendance. Men as well as women came to 
see the flowers. A great many young 
people came. Children entered a good 
many flowers. We did not have a special 
department for them, but there should 
be a definite place for the children’s 
entries. Each year we registered the 
guests in the afternoon, but no attempt 
was made to keep a record of the evening 
crowd. It would have been almost impos- 
sible, it was so large. Not only home 
people but a great many out-of-town 
people came to see our flower show. 

Since we have had flower shows the 
community as a whole is more interested 
in gardening. We know that we already 
have scores of beautiful flowers and we 
are planning to have more. Most of us 
are planning to have more and better 
perennials, especially. 

No doubt your community has many 
beautiful flowers, probably more than 
you realize. A flower show is just the 
very best way to find out. It also stimu- 
lates greater interest in raising a fine 
quality ef flowers and in arranging them 
artistically for all occasions. 
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For Bester Housekeeping 


Continued from page 34 


than will any makeshift method. Addi- | 


tional bags may be made and used for 
straining cottage cheese and other similar 
foods. The stand is durable and the bag 
heavy enough to furnish an unclouded 
juice. The bag of fruit should never be 


squeezed but should be allowed to drip | 


slowly until all of the juice has drained 
out. 

Kerosene is the fuel used in the hot- 
water heater shown below. With this 

















This jelly bag will strain your fruit 
juice much more conveniently 
than will any makeshift method 


equipment, hot water may be had wher- 


ever running water is available. 

The cost of fuel is low due to the special 
construction of the coils which utilize the 
largest possible percentage of the heat 
generated. The seamless copper coils 
thru which the water passes are arranged 
in a series of half-turns and are of a size 


which presents the largest possible heat- | 
ing surface for the volume of water pass- 


ing thru them. Where a large volume of 
water is used, or very quick heating is 
desirable, a double or twin heater may 
be used. As with all kerosene burners, the 


burner (a blue flame wick type) must be | 


kept clean. The burner may be easily 


swung from under the coils for cleaning, | 
which is a great advantage. If you later 


install gas, a gas burner may be placed 
in the heater at a very slight expense. 
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This kerosene hot-water heater en- 
ables one to have hot water wher- 
ever running water is available 


| 
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This paint enamel 











Barreled 
Sunlight 


Why Barreled Sunlight is so 


easy to keep clean 
These photographs were taken through a 
powerful microscope. Each paint was magni- 
fied to the same high degree. The astonishing 
contrast shows why Barreled Sunlight is so 
easy to keep clean. Its surface is smooth, even 


Ordinary Flat Finish 
White Paint 
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and non-porous. It resists dirt and can be 


ania like tile. 





can’t hold dirt! 





If you want a tint— 
here’s an easy way 


By simply adding colors- 
in-oil to Barreled Sun- 
light, you can obtain ex- 
actly the tint you want 
to match any scheme of 
interior decoration. Ask 
about the new Barreled 
Sunlight Tinting Colors 
in handy tubes. These 
colors are almost liquid, 
blending easily and 
quickly with Barreled 
Sunlight. 


Barreled Sunli 


A FLAWLESS surface, so smooth that dust 
or dirt cannot sink in! 


That is why Barreled Sunlight can be 
washed clean easily, like tile. A damp 
cloth whisks away every smudge, without 
injuring the paint. 


Combines beauty with cleanliness, giv- 
ing a rich enamel finish with a depth 
peculiar to itself. Easy to apply—without 
leaving brushmarks—and has remarkable 
opacity or “covering power.” 


Guaranteed toremainwhite longest. 
Easy to tint any shade. Where more 


than one coat is required, apply Barreled 
Sunlight Undercoat first. 


Sold in cans of all sizes, by leading 
dealers. 


Ask also about the new product, 
Outside Barreled Sunlight. 


U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 35-E 
Dudley Street, Providence, R.I. Branches 
or distributors in all principal cities. More 
than 7000 dealers. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Ij your dealer cannot supply you, use coupon below 


ght 








U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
35-E Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 
Please send me further information on the use of Barreled 
Sunlight, and name of nearest dealer. 
(If you wish sample can, enclose 10c) 
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Bookshelves fill in the opening admir- 
ably, giving distinctiveness to the room 


HIS is another version of the 

story of the ugly duckling which 

grew into a beautiful swan. In 

this particular instance, the 
duckling was a pair of rather ugly and 
unnecessary openings in the wall flank- 
ing the door, between the entrance hall 
and the living-room. At first glance it 
looked quite hopeless, as you can judge 
by the picture at the center of the 
page, which shows the original prob- 
lem. 

Probably you are well acquainted 
with this form of architecture. Per- 
haps you are even wondering what 
to do with similar openings between 
the living-room of your own home, if it 
happens to have been built about 25 
years ago. At that time, such open 
spaces between rooms were considered 
quite a smart novelty. That was the 
period when the popularity of golden 
oak woodwork was at its height. 

The solution, after all, in this case was 
simple. It was found that the ledge was 
just the width of the average book. Ac- 
cordingly, shelves were put in above the 
ledge, as shown in the photograph at 
upper left. The side facing the entrance 
hall was backed with wallboard, and a 
little trim of molding was run around the 
edge of the panel to give it a finished look. 
When the color scheme for the rooms was 
worked out, it was an easy matter to 


cover up with a coat of paint all traces of . 


work that had been done. When finished, 
the impression left was of shelves that 
had always been there, and not an obvious 
makeshift. 

The photograph at upper right shows 
one finished wall in the hall. Two old- 
time hand fire-screens were used as 
decoration, one on each wall. They fur- 
nished just the note needed with their 
black background and colorful bouquet of 
flowers. 

It will interest you to know that in 
this particular house the new owners had 
wanted to have painted walls, but when 
the paper was removed the walls were 
found to be in too bad condition, so a 
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Belox , one of the vi 1gi- 
nal pair of wall open- 
ings between cntrance 


hall and liz 


ing-room 























stipple paper was used that gave the 
effect of a painted wall. The paper chosen 
was in a soft gray-green and the paint for 
the woodwork was matched so closely 
that you scarcely knew where the wood- 
work ended and the paper began. 

Should you wish to use shelves to fill 
the deeper spaces than these pictured, 
perhaps between the living-room and 
dining-room, you might leave them open, 
using just the shelves without the wall- 
board backing. Then you could place 
pieces of old china upon them. Better 
still, should you be interested in glass, 
this would be an ideal spot to show it to 
great advantage. Old glass should have 
light and air around it to show it in a 
proper setting. 


HERE is another suggestion I would 
make for those who live in houses of 
the Victorian period. Often the doors are 
not only very wide but also very high. 
You may well frame such a door with 
shelves, building them inside the frame 
of the door, and yet have ample space 
for passing thru. In such a case, be sure 
to carry the top bookshelf across the 
door, thus framing the door in books. 
Neither the top shelf nor the side shelves 
need be very deep or wide. 
Have you ever tried entirely shutting 


Bookshelves Redeem 
Awkward Spaces 


CHRISTINE HOLBROOK 
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A panel of wallboard backs 
the shelves on the hall side 


up a door that you do not need, by 
putting up shelves across the door 
space so that the impression received is 
of a bookcase and not at all of a door? 
Today house designs are getting 
away from the wide-open-door-effect 
that was so much the fashion a little 
while ago, and which gave no privacy toa 
room. Now it is the smaller opening that 
is being used so that each room is dis- 
tinctive in itself and can be decorated as 
such rather than as a part of the entire 
floor. 


O not be afraid to experiment with 

things in your house, using a little 
judgment and imagination, for such an 
alteration as shown in these photographs 
costs very little, yet it makes all the dif- 
ference in the world. After having lived 
for years in a house like hundreds of 
others, you can suddenly achieve dis- 
tinction and express your own person- 
ality in your house. 

If you are one of those persons who 
says, “We are going to wait until we build 
our new house, then we shall have every- 
thing just as we want it,” you may find 
some simple change as described here will 
work wonders in your present home. If it 
does not entirely suit you, and you are 
able to alter it slightly so that it more 
nearly pleases, you have achieved a great 
deal. Little changes can work wonders. 
A coat of paint, a shelf, a living plant, 
these can turn a cold and impersonal room 
into one that has an expression of warmth 
and homeliness. 
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2 Your plumber can 
sell You more heat 


.. . for less fuel 


Consult him when you build. Later 
changes in heating plants are costly. 


How much heat will you get from a ton of coal or 
a hundred gallons of oil? Before you build, talk 
to your plumber and ask him about Improved 
Asbestocel. He is a heating expert. Besides, he 
knows local conditions. He can tell you how you 
can save coal every year, and always have a com- 
fortable house in spite of every change in weather. 


Give the choice of your boiler and radiators the 
most careful consideration. But you must also give 
some thought to the pipes which are to take the heat 
from the boiler to the radiators. Leave these bare 
and you will, in a few seasons, waste tons of coal in 
the form of heat which radiates away before it 
reaches the radiators. Insulate these pipes properly, 
and besides saving coal, you will have greater com- 
fort, and have to do less furnace tending. 


Improved Asbestocel is the only nationally adver- 
tised insulation for heater pipes. You can rely on 
it being always up to standard. Asbestocel is made 
by Johns-Manville, Master of Asbestos. Your 
plumber can supply you, wherever you live, with 
this standard and uniform product. It has the same 
high quality everywhere. 


Talk to your plumber about insulating your pipes. 
Tell him to use Asbestocel. For the average home 
the cost is trifling, hardly more than the price of a 
ton or two of coal. The return is great. Improved 
Asbestocel Pipe Covering often pays for itself in 
one season. 


Be sure you get this better insulation 


Be sure to specify Improved Asbestocel when you 
have this work done. It is far more efficient than 
ordinary “air cell” insulation. It looks better after 
it is in place. It will last longer, and it is less ex- 
pensive to install. 


ohns-Manville 
IMPROVED AS RESTOCEL 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles are another 
asbestos product of importance to home owners. 
For new houses or for re-roofing Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Shingles provide a fireproof, beautiful 
roof which will never have to be replaced. 





720 Size 7 1-12 x 10 3-4 in. 


Write for free booklet, 
“More Heat from Less Fuel” 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 
New York Chicago Cleveland San Francisco 
Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Please send me your booklet entitled, “More 

Heat from Less Fuel.” 
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Four Years’ Fun 


in a Garden 
Continued from page 17 





with peonies and iris, we have selected the 
best for our locality. We have Frau 
Karl Druschki, Mrs. John Laing, Paul 
Neyron, Anno de Diesbach, Ulrich 
Brunner, General Jack, J. B. Clark, and 
Prince Camille: de Rohan. There is also 
a bed of overblooming hybrid teas, such 
as Columbia, Crusader, Mrs. Aaron 
Ward, Ophelia, Red Radiance, Mrs. 
Charles Bell, General McArthur, Gruss 
an Teplitz, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 
Premier and Killarney. 

Our most intensive gardening is done 
under glass, in two little hotbeds about 
four feet square. We made them of old 
lumber and bought the sash at a second- 
hand store. Each spring in March we 
start our annuals, such as asters, snap- 
dragons, petunias and zinnias, as well as 
a few vegetables, such as radishes and 
lettuce, there. The vegetables have been 
vaten by the time the annuals become 
crowded and need transplanting. Later, 


GAS HEATING in May, after the annuals are set out- 
doors, we grow another crop of vege- 

f ] . / tables, and finally by July 1 the beds 

you can forget uel WOITICS. are ready to be used to start perennials 


from seed. These hotbeds are alongside 


IDEAL GAS BOILERS the garage, facing south. During the 


are made by the. flower season they are out of sight, for 


then we have lilies, cannas, dahlias, and 
AMERICAN Ravraror (ompany other such high-growing plants with dense 
| foliage. They hide the hotbeds as well 


as provide shade for the baby perennials. 








Send for full information to American Gas Products 
Corp., 376 Lafayette Street, New York, Distributor. 


HERE is nothing formal about all 
these plantings with the exception of 
one bed in the back yard where we grow 
from 700 to 800 gladiolus yearly. The path 
— ae ae ee os re = leading thru this bed goes under a trellis 
, with climbing roses, American Beauty, Dr. 
Van Fleet and Paul’s Scarlet, and thence 
on to the ravine where the summer house 
invites you. On each side of the trellis 
are groups of tall dahlia-flowered zinnias. 
| Fringing the entire bed of gladiolius are 
hybrid snapdragons about eight to ten 
inches high. Needless to say, the gladiolius, 
too, are all named varieties, the best we 
could find, at reasonable prices, from 
| visits to some of the largest growers of 
| the state. Here are such varieties as 
| Herada, Niagara, E. J. Shaylor, Purplk 
| Glory, Rose Ash, Charlemagne, Alice 
| Tiplady, America, Mrs. Frances King, 
Crimson Glow, Mrs. Frank Pendleton, 
Evelyn Kirtland, Mrs. Dr. Norton, 
| Leota, Tyrian Beauty, Baron Hulot, 
| Schwaben, Gold Eagle, Anthony B. 
Kunderd, Golden Measure, War, and 
Lily White. These gladiolus are planted 
every two or three weeks in the spring, 
so that we have a succession of blooming 
plants from early July to September 15. 
This bed gives us a wealth of cut flowers 
| for the house all summer. 
Our latest additions this last year have 
| been in the form of our summer house, 12 
feet square, where we have built-in seats, 
| chairs, cushions and a table. It lures the 
| children in their play; it takes the whole 








Rare "Beauty 


For more than half a century we have been growing the 
world’s most beautiful peonies. Peony lovers ke want new 
and original creations come to us year after year for their 
plants. The picture of the little girl above with two 
wonderful blooms of Martha Bulloch gives an’ idea of the 
size and beauty of Brand Peonies. You can well be proud 
of your Peonies when you grow from original Brand Stock. 
Among the beautiful varieties we have to offer this season 
are: LeCygne, Lady Alex Duff, President Wilson, Mme. 
Jules Dessert, Sara Bernhardt, Mrs. A. M. Brand, Mrs. 
Romaine B. Ware, Myrtle Gentry, Hansina Brand, Mrs. 
Frank Beach, Hazel Kinney, 
Victory Chateau Thierry, and in 
fact all recent good peonies. 





Brand’s Complete Peony Manual ; family there in the heat of the afternoon 
only our own creations, but many other var es of rare and 


of the beauty of the flowers. Many a 

happy hour is spent there, too, in little 
parties with friends. 

A rock garden with a bird bath (I made 

The BRAND PEONY FARMS it with cement, sand, and stones gathered 

Box 31 FARIBAULT, MINN. from beside the creek) was added at one 

——— > re | corner of the yard near our summer house 


entrancing beauty. This book covers all one needs to know about 

the Peony. It treats in full of its history, its varieties and cultivation. 

We make a charge of $1.00 for this manual but if you order Peony 
Roots amounting to $3.00 or more, it is sent free. 

Our regular Catalog of Peonies and Iris is free. Write today. 


Growers of Peonies for 61 years 





Our new Peony Manual is now ready for delivery. | Tt describes not | and the shades of evening to drink deep 
| 
| 
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last fall, and it has been a new chain to 
the yard this summer, with its alpine 
plants and ereeping sorts that love the 
rocks. 

And now, today, four years from the 
time we began, we can halt our program 
and realize the joys of a garden we have 
built ourselves, with our own thought and 
our own labor. And it wasn’t expensive, 
either. The front of the house is one great | 
wide lawn of unbroken greens. The house | 
is the center of the picture, with founda- 
tion plantings about it, while the trees in 
the background and at the side serve as a 
frame for the picture. The shrubbery 
border along the drive, with perennials 
blooming thruout the season, adds a | 
touch of color and bright life. 

Then the back yard is a great flower 
garden, hedged in as it is by a shrubbery | 
border, with perennials in front of it all | 
the way around. There is a succession of | 
bloom from the first daffodils and tulips, 


on thru to the iris and peonies; then June, 
with its mass of roses; perennial beds Ol | r | } } 
thru the summer; gladiolus by the hun- 


dreds; hybrid tea roses again in the fall, 
and a few late perennials until the freezes 


take the last chrysanthemum. iad coe 
The dreams have come true. Our labor eS S er V e S 4 
and planning have brought a rich har- | py 


vest. 


One of the Home Designs from 
Our Free Plan Book 
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The Right Kind of Dee] “PR EG WOOd t= 
| fog 
For Your Home COND FLOOR LAN 
Continued from page 15 
oa Never again did he dig in a flower Interiors of California Redwood, in soft, silvery 
As a rule, your dog can be taught | panels and beams, are found today in the finest homes 


easily, by mere patient common sense, 

not to gallop across flower beds and of the land. 
borders, but to avoid them in the course 
of his romps. But, if you are in doubt 


But for all its natural beauty in color, grain, and tex- 


as to your chances of curing him of this ture, Redwood is still supreme under exposure. Every 

vandalism before the flowers are all gone, ll of Red Aisi db . d 

a low, wire fence—a foot or less in height cell Of Kedwood Is impregnated by nature against decay. 

and all-but-invisible—surrounding — the Our files are full of facts and photographs proving in 

beds and borders, will keep him out. icici allt h d 4 wih de th 
(And, as we were speaking of mole- undreds of instances that Redwood withstands the 

tunnels in lawns, did you ever try to get ravages of time, termites and weather for generations. 

rid of moles by punching a few small holes 

down into the tops of their runs and drop- Redwood, too, containing no pitch, is hard to ignite, 

ping a handful of camphor balls into the 1 b ; , ks 

tunnels?) slow to burn, easy to extinguish. It stays put and wor 
Whether you own a misses’-and-chil- easily. In many attributes Redwood ranks first by gov- 

dren’s-size dog in a sample-sized flat, or a : eae 

medium-sized spaniel or Airedale in your ernment test among favorite building woods. 

home on a suburban street, or a giant : 

St. Bernard to grace your country Your home deserves Redwood. Whether you use it 

grounds—it is wholly up to you, and not for lowly mudsills, for handsome siding, or for ex- 

to him, to determine whether your house- Be ehh 4 a ‘ . ‘ 

dog shall be a pet or a pest. quisite interior paneling, it will prove its worth over 
With dogs as with children, their man- and over again 

_ and actions are a true reflection of aia 

the way they have been trained at home. : ee 

There is no worse home-and-neighborhood The “ee below brings oe Sway of “Redwood 

nuisance than a badly trained dog. On Home Plans, by California Architects.” 


the other hand, there is no finer ornament 
to your home and no stancher and more 
delightful chum than a dog that has been USE REDWOOD — “Jt lasts” 
taught to behave as he should. ; 

A dog is the rightful and ideal adjunct 
of any household where there is room to SSSS SSS SESS SSS T SETS SESS SESE SEES E SSS E ESSE SECES SESE EET TEETH EER ESRE SESS S ESTES TEER TECES SEER ESET ES ESSE SEER EE EEO 








keep him as he shov'd be kept. And it is CALIFORNIA REDWOOD ASSOCIATION, DEPT. 189 
ridiculously easy o adapt him to the Send 24 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
ways of that household, if his owner uses end for ‘Please send me a free copy of your book, ‘"Redwood Home 
modicum of patient common sense in FREE BOOK Plans by California Architects 
going about the job. To paraphrase “REDWOOD HOME _— 
Heyward: PLANS BY CALIFORNIA ye ee ey 

The more I see of dogs the better I ARCHITECTS” Address iio 7 

















know just what kind of people own each , 
one of them.” City ___ State 























The Story of _ 
Musical Notation © 


CLIFFORD BLOOM 


ACSIMILE of the old Northumbrianround, 

“Summer Is Icumen in,” the most remark- 
able ancient musical composition known to be. 
It was written about 1225 A. D. , 
The original is in the British museum, Har- 
leian MSS, Vol. 1, No. 978. This old round 
was discovered at Reading abbey some years 
It was probably written by John of 
Fornsete, and is the earliest music in e-xist- 
It is written for six voices, originally 
The tenors 
take up the tune, one after another, in canon, 
while the two basses sing a “ground” (written 
The music is written on a six-line 
staff in C clef and has a flat in the signature. 
The Latin words are religious, and were writ- 
teninred. The composition is called a “rota.” | 


in existence. 


ago. 


ence. 
for four tenors and two basses. 


“ree 4. 


Summer is a-coming in, 
Loudly sings the cuckoo. 
Groweth seed 

And bloweth mead, 

And springeth wood anew. 
Sing cuckoo! 

Ewe bleateth after lamb, 
Low’ th after calf the cow. 
Bullock starteth, 

Buck he verteth. 

Merry sing cuckoo. 
Cuckoo! Cuckoo! 

Well singest thou, cuckoo! 
Nor cease thou never, now. 


OTATION isthe general name for 
the art of expressing musical ideas 
in writing. Musical notation is so 
familia: to all of us today that few 

people are aware of the difficulty of the 
problem which had to be solved and the 
innumerable experiments which had to be 
undertaken for the sake of perfecting a 
satisfactory method of recording musical 
sounds. When we look at the staff, 
clefs, and the various note signs they 
look simple enough, but as we have them 
today they are the result of a develop- 
ment which took many hundreds of years 
to complete. 

In the very early days the transferring 
of a melody from the composer to the 
performer could be done thru the ear 
alone. However, as the art developed 
and gradually increased in complexity, 
the assistance of the eye became a real 
necessity, for the memory could then no 
longer retain the complicated masses of 
compositions which were being produced. 

The methods of expressing musical 
sounds in writing may for the sake of 
convenience be grouped under two general 
headings. The first is the “phonetic,” in 
which words, numerals or letters of the 
alphabet indicate the degrees of the scale, 
with the addition of various numerals or 
signs to indicate rhythm and time values. 
The second is the class generally known 
as “interval notation,” in which the rise 
or fall of the melody is presented to the 
eye by the relative positions on the staff 
of certain signs called neumes, figures, or 
as we know them, notes. 

Under the heading of the phonetics are 
grouped the earliest systems of which we 
have any historic record, the Hindu, the 
ancient Chinese, the ancient Greek and 
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the early Arabic, all of them being made 
up of a series of numerals or alphabetical 
characters to denote the various sounds. 

The interval notation system, which 
implies a more advanced stage of musical 
cultivation, embraces the neumes (or note 
signs) of the early western church, the 
notations of the later Greek church, 
those of the Middle Ages and the present- 
day notation of modern Europe and 
America. 

The history of our own notation begins 
with the neumes. These neumes were 
small signs which in appearance were not 
at all unlike our modern commercial 
shorthand characters, and were placed 
over the syllables of the words to be sung. 


HE singer had to judge how high or 

how low the pitch was by the distance 
the sign was placed from the syllable it- 
self. As time went on this very unsatis- 
factory system was made a bit more 
definite by the drawing of parallel lines 
thru these neumes, and in some cases 
even the words were placed in the proper 
positions upon the lines. A little later 
the system was evolved in which the 
lines of the staff were drawn in colors, 
and the difference in the color of the lines 
was said to indicate different degrees of 
pitch, as for instance in the first staff of 
Guido d’Arezzo (eleventh century), its 
inventor, the tone F was placed on a red 
line, the C on a yellow line, and so forth. 
The shapes of some of these neumes, thru 
which the colored lines were drawn, 
gradually changed into some of the note 
signs which we are using today, altho the 
present system of round notes did not 
come into practical use until in the fif- 
teenth century. Guido d’Arezzo is also 


credited with the invention of “solmiza- 
tion,’’ which is the naming of notes by 
syllables, such as ut, re, mi, fa, and so 
forth, which led gradually to the do, re, 
me, fa, sol, system which we use at the 
present time. 

Important as these steps were, the in- 
vention of the clefs for the purpose of 
helping to designate the absolute pitch 
as represented by the lines was of even 
greater importance. During the use of 
the neumes the lines of the staff had been 
marked by certain letters that indicated 
pitch, but theoretically any line might be 
given any one of the pitches designated. 
This, of course, could not prove satis- 
factory, and so the use of clef signs was 
begun. At first these clef signs were mere- 
ly letters from the Latin alphabet. Their 
purpose was to make the staff serviceable 
as a diagram of pitch by connecting each 
degree on the staff with some definite 
tone, the clef sign serving as a sort of key 
to the diagram. Out of these ‘“key- 
letters,” as they were variously shaped 
by successive writers, grew the conven- 
tional clef characters with which we are 
familiar today, and the ones which now 
stand at the beginning of each staff as 
the basis of reckoning. 


[XN the early days there appear to have 
been no means of defining the relative 
length of notes. This was not altogether 
necessary so long as the music to be sung 
was purely melodic, but when men began 
to sing in groups, and began to sing songs 
that were written in various parts, some 
means had to be devised to keep the 
voices together. The first work of any 
consequence which attempted to deal 
with this problem (Continued on page 91 
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| AGED... BUT STILL 
THIS CYPRESS STRUCTURE IS YOUNG 
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IND and rain and sun 
have wasted their efforts 
on this 18th century home. 
The elements invariably find 
a worthy foe in any structure 


{1800} 





This stately plantation house near Vacherie, 
Louisiana, was built of Tidewater Red 
Cypress before 1500. 


x y 5 
modern homes and beautiful 
old homesteads are illustrated 








built of Tidewater Red Cypress 


.eedn your own home and out- 1928 This modern home of Mrs. George McQuade at Freeport, 


buildings, replacements and 
repair bills will concern you 
not at all if you use this Wood Eternal at all the weather 
points. But its beauty will constantly remind you of your 
foresight. Architects advise you to employ this durable 
lumber wherever wood meets moisture. They recommend 
it for siding, windows, doors, shingles, cornices, porches, 
screens, and steps. 


To make your home the attractive and enduring structure 
you want it to be, use this Wood Eternal. But be sure to 
specify “Tidewater Red Cypress’’, for only coastal type red 
cypress offers you such qualities of beauty and durability. 


“Money Saved for Builders’— Sent Free. Attractive 


Specify 


Long Island, was built of Tidewater Red Cypress for gen- 
erauons of service. Dwight James Baum-was the architect. 





in “Money Saved for Build- 
ers.” This is not a book of 
commonplace printed plans— 
it merely suggests dozens of 
ideas. (To get just what you want in your home, retain an 
architect—he usually saves you more than his fee.) This 
booklet tells the whole, interesting story of cypress, tells 
how to cut down the cost of your home, and how to make 
it more attractive. It’s yours for the asking. Slip the coupon 
into an envelope today. 





SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 

Dept. B. H.-10 Barnett National Bank Building, Jacksonville, Florida 
Gentlemen : 

‘* Money Saved for Builders’’ sounds mighty interesting. Please send it to me, 
Name : ETT ee CR ER RE A Ee I 


NITED. 6 ot tiles sacseeapill hedeetausap eudusaauicmuniaddanedunds kedalaaah shai ieee 


TIDEWATER RED CYPRESS 


“THE WOOD ETERNAL” 
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) Here at last is a chance to have 
al) WaterSystemin yourtown 2 
,  orcountryhomeat the surprise } 
Ip ingly low cost of $75.Andit’sa PD 
, real P System... with all the PD 
advantages. Absolutely depend- 
PD able service, year inand year out, 
Rugged, compact construction. 
Pp Apowerful V-belt drive. 

PD And despite this low price the 
Dp new Ip Water System has a high 
1 capacity, 225 gallons an hour. 
2 = Tewill supply constant, running 
i) water throughout ‘your home 
Dp ...unfailingly. 


2 The Ip Line is a complete line 
; There is a lp Water System to 
2» —s meet every requirement; wheth- 
er it’s for deep well or shallow, 
for use with Central Station or 
Delco-Light current. Ip, 

All Pp Water Systemsare prod- jp 
ucts of General Motors, designed Pp 
by General Motors engineers, : 


Pp 
PD 
Pp 
1) 
: and priced low because of Gen- Ip 
ry 
RP 
RP 
RP 
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eral Motors production and 2} 
purchasing facilities. Pp 

Write today for full details 
about the new $75 IP System jp 
and about the unusually liberal ID 
General Motors terms. P 


Dp DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY Ip 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 4 
Pp Dept. F-92, Dayton, Ohio Pp 
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Pp When you get a Water System, Pp 

4 you've got something 4 
Dp . . Ip 
Ip Also Manufacturers of Ip 
Ip DELCO-LIGHT Electric Plants PD 
D for Suburban Homes and Farms 
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For Winter Salads and Cocktails 


OSTESSES always welcome melon 
time. From the time the first canta- 
loupes and watermelons appear until the 
last is gone, they are used and relished in 
salads and cocktails. 

What cocktail is more attractive than 
one of pink and yellow melon balls topped 
with a sprig of mint? What combination 
of fruits in salad is not improved in both 
looks and flavor by balls or dice of melon? 
Then why not plan to carry some of this 
looks and flavor over for the rest of the 
year? 

When melons are cheapest, get a crate 
of cantaloupes. Have quart jars ready. 
Cut the melons in halves, removing all 
seed web. Using a fruit ball cutter, (a 
vegetable ball cutter is a little large), cut 
as many perfect balls as possible from 
each half-melon. Fill the jars, but do not 
crowd them. Pour over enough thin sirup 
to cover the balls, filling the jar to about 
one inch from the top. If the jars are too 
full, some of the sirup will boil out, while 
if the sirup does not cover the fruit, the 
top balls will shrink. The beauty of fruit 
balls, cooked or uncooked, is their per- 
fection of shape. Adjust the lids and 
the rubbers and sterilize twenty minutes 
in boiling water (in the pressure cooker 
ten minutes at | 10 pounds pressure). 
Tighten the lids, cool, and store. 

Melon time is pear time also, but if 
you can’t get both of thesefruits at once, 
be sure not to let melon season pass with- 


| out several quarts of cantaloupe balls. 


Then in pear time, put away a number of 
jars of pear balls. 

In canning the melon balls, put a sprig 
of mint in each jar for the flavor, as fresh 
mint will be out of season in winter. 

If you put up pears alone, put a thin 
slice or two of orange in some of the jars, 
and in others put 2 or 3 anise seeds. 

Peaches are also in season at this time. 
Can a few jars of peach balls, using firm 
but ripe peaches. In some jars put melon, 
peach and pear. If you serve many fruit 


cocktails and salads, you might use some 
half-gallon jars and sterilize them 25 min- 
utes in the hot-water bath. 

For another variation, peel pears and 
slice them across in thick slices. Cut out 
the centers, using a very small round cut- 
ter, leaving a hole as in pineapple. Can 
these slices, using an orange slice in each 
jar, or 2 or 3 anise seeds. Sterilize 20 min- 
utes in water or steam, or in the steam 
pressure cooker 10 minutes at 10 pounds 
pressure. Use this fruit for salad founda- 
tions or alone with mayonnaise. 

Using large pears, peel and cut from 
each one as many long oblongs as pos- 
sible. Can these long pieces by themselves 
and use for salad. 


UT perfect watermelon balls from 

thick watermelon rind. Let them 
stand overnight in strong salt water, drain, 
then drop them into a heavy sirup of 
vinegar and brown sugar with several 
cloves and a stick of cinnamon. Cook 
them slowly until they are tender and 
well impregnated with the sirup. These 
are now sweet pickles. Use one to top 
a fruit cocktail of any fruits, or put 3 or 4 
in a fruit salad. Pack away in pint jars, 
and sterilize them 10 minutes.{ 

To 2 quarts of pear balls add 3 anise 
seeds, then put them into a heavy sirup 
and cook to a preserve. Two of these 
balls may be used to top a cocktail or 
3 or 4 may be added to a salad. One ball 
makes a pretty decoration for a jellied 
dessert which has whipped cream either 
in it or on it. 

In cutting cantaloupes and pear balls, 
of course there is some waste, but you 
may can the irregular pieces for ‘‘every- 
day”’ salads. 

Using a vegetable cutter and large 
carrots, cut a lot of carrot balls and jar 
them. Sterilize for 90 minutes in hot 
water or steam, or 30 minutes at 10 
pounds pressure. Use these in vegetable 
salads.—Goldie Robertson Funk. 
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Beauty and Convenience 
Built-In 


Continued from page 9 


21,500 cubic feet and you will have the 
approximate cost of the house. The 
cubage is obtained by taking the area of 
different portions of the plan times their 
height from the basement floor to the mid- 
point of the roof; and for unexcavated 
portions, from the bottom of the footings 
to the — of the roof. 


Two New Cian Books 


\W= a plant or tree bears the stamp 
of approval of the Arnold arbo- 
retum, we know it is good. By the same 
token, books written by Ernest H. 
Wilson, keeper of the Arboretum, 
fail to carry worthwhile and interesting 
information. ‘“‘More 
Garden” (The Stratford company, $5), 
the second of a series by this well-known 
authority, will prove a treasure-trove to 


} 
never | 


Aristocrats of the | 


the home gardener who is anxious to get | 


the newest and best of shrubs and trees. 

This book is not for a single evening’s 
perusal. It must be used as a text and a 
reference, and while few gardeners will 
find all parts of it of equal interest to him, 
certain chapters will be found to contain 
invaluable material. 

To some, the notes on foundation 
plantings will appeal. The chapter on 
“Street Trees for Town and Country” is 
worthy of study by civic betterment 
groups. Clematis enthusiasts will be 
amazed and delighted at the list of varie- 
ties of that favorite now available for 
most climates. 

Particularly interesting is the author’s 
enthusiasm for the wild rose in all its 
forms and its growing importance in the 
home garden. 

In the epilogue to hi book, Mr. Wilson 
advises how the new varieties may be 
obtained and urges every gardener to 
study his grounds and make new plant- 
ings to the best advantage. 

This 288-page book is well illustrated. 


* * * * 


ILIES have become prime favorites 

in the hardy garden in recent years, 
and growers will be interested in W. N. 
Craig’s new book, “Lilies and Their 
Culture in North America” (Florists’ 
Publishing company, $3). 

This book gives full cultural directions, 
not only for growing lilies in the garden, 
but also for forcing them, and for green- 
house culture. Suitable soils are dis- 
cussed, fertilizers and mulches, depth and 
time to plant for different varieties, prep- 
aration of the soil, and propagation. 

Especially interesting is the chapter on 
pests and diseases. Fortunately for the 
amateur, lilies are rarely attacked by 
insect pests. In sections where 
winters are long and severe, some trouble 
is experienced with mice nibbling the 
bulbs. To remedy this it is recommended 
that a mulch be applied after the ground 
is frozen. This chapter deals with the 
fungous diseases which attack cultivated 
lilies, and indicates the best ways of get- 
ting rid of them. 

The second part of the book takes up 

varieties which may be grown by the ordi- 
nary gardener, with descriptions and 
cultural directions. 
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YOU'VE seen the soda fountain man 44 
whisk juice from oranges and lemons. _ | ¥ 
You’d like to transfer this magic efli- y 
ciency to your own home. He does it 
with electricity. Now you can use this 
modern method—get the last drop of 
goodness from the fruit in jigtime. 

Now you can have this marvelous 
convenience right in your own kitchen. 
Snap on the switch of your Sunkist 
Junior and in a jifiy the job is done. 

You can extract the juice of half a dozen oranges 
in the time you used to take over one or 
two. Then, you lift the top off (without a 
single thumb screw or dingbat to fuss with) 
give the topa bath under the faucet and it’s 
clean and ready for next time. 


This ‘is one way Polar Cub motors make ve 
life easier. All the Polar Cub electric con- y 
veniences save work. The A. C. Gilbert Co. "4 
are devoting their electrical engineering facili- 
ties to the development of these motor driven 
household appliances. When you see what 
the Polar Cub motor in the juice extractor 
will do you will want all the Polar Cubs— 
all bears at cub prices. 

If your dealer can’t supply you with any 
Polar Cub listed on this page, send us the 
money and we will ship it to you postpaid. 


Polar Cubs 















juice extractor and have selected the famous 
Polar Cub motor for the new Sunkist Junior 





POLAR CUB _ / 
VIBRATOR  - 

Develops rotary AS 
motion~with three 


applicators, brush, | 
- buttonandcup. © 




















Are made in four sizes AIR DRYER POLAR CUB 
he six inch fan at ; 
so the Ue eaetaeh Dries the hairina For nines ghar ra} 
ting , few minutes—wet  mayonna “si 
—— rene: shoes, clothing, ping cream icing Steak. Lo 
res saan ya ll ting eggs, ste. | 
: ‘ q atetican try J 
‘POLAR CUB ky current of air. 
p Be hi j 
BROOM J 
Aure, rem apart THE A. C. GILBERT CO. 


12 Erector Sq., New Haven, Conn. 


Please send me your free booklet, 
“The Famous Polar Cubs,” a story of 


tresses, up- 
holstery—a hand — 
uum cleaner useful in a 
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Safeguard Your Property! 


Protect your home and build- 
ings from loss and damage by | 
fire, lightning and weather. | 
Metal makes the safest and most | 
satisfactory roof. But there is a 
great difference in sheet metals. 
Make sure that you are supplied | 
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Also made with Keystone Cop- 
per Steel base, the alloy which 
gives the maximum of lasting 
service and rust-resistance. 


APOLLO-KEysTONE Copper Steel Sheets are the 
highest quality sheets manufactured for roofing 
and siding, gutters, spouting, ventilators, and 
building construction purposes. KEYSTONE Cop- 
per Steel also excels for tanks, flumes, culverts, 
and similar uses, where long life and resistance 
to corrosion are important factors. Look for the 
KEYSTONE in trade mark. 


For tin roofs for residences and public buildings, 
use Keystone Copper Steel Roofing Tin Plates, 
This Company is the oldest and largest manufacturer of a com- 
plete line of Black and Galvanized Sheets, Full Finished Sheets, 
Automobile Sheets, and Special Sheets for all known uses; also 
Tin and Terne Plates adapted to every requirement. Sold by 
leading metal merchants. Write for RoOFING TIN and ANTI- 
CORROSIVE METAL booklets—they will prove of interest to you.’ 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 
General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





SHEET 
STEEL 


Products of QUALITY and Service! 
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Lilacs You Will Like to Know and Grow 


Continued from page 10 


rear of small homes which may accommo- 
date specimen lilacs to good advantage. 
It is naturally important that the lilac 
planted in such a location should bloom 
at an early age and here is where French 
hybrid lilacs demonstrate their superi- 
ority. A common or old-fashioned lilac 
(Vulgaris) will usually stand for years and 
almost fill out the space assigned to it 
before blooming. A French hybrid will 
bloom freely in the 18-24-inch size and 
regularly afterwards, frosts and culture 
permitting. Therefore, from the first 
opportunity and thruout this article, let 
me stress that the old-fashioned lilacs 
have no further claim than sentiment, to 
the small home owner. There is also the 
established argument, that when space 
is limited one should have the best, for it 
takes up no more room and costs no more 
to maintain than does the less desir- 
able lilac. 

This article is based on daily associa- 
tion with eighteen species of lilacs and 165 
named varieties of French hybrids. In 
my opinion the small home owner should 
consider nothing but the finest of the 
hybrids since there is such a surplus of 
good varieties from which to select. The 
difficulty lies in obtaining plants of the 
varieties already existing. Such ancient 
varieties as Charles X, Charles Joly, 

Ludwig Spaeth, Madam Lemoine and 
| Belle de Nancy practically constitute the 
list of hybrids which are available in 
quantity. 

My 165 varieties by no means repre- 
sent a complete lilac collection. There 
are as Many more with which I am not 
familiar. The variance which justifies 
numerous varieties includes size, season, 
structure, growth, color and type. The 
| chameleon-like nature of many hybrids is 
| probably responsible for the greater part 
_of collections. As examples, Michael 

Buchner opens lilac-blue and turns pink, 

while Jules Simon opens pink and turns 
| blue. President Poincaire includes three 
distinct colors, and Waldeck-Rousseau 
three distinct shades of the same color. 
The buds of French hybrid lilacs are es- 
pecially plump and colorful, making the 
half-open trusses unusually varicolored, 
changeable and attractive. 





HE great Frenchman, Lemoine, who 

lacked American press agents, also 
found time to be responsible for the first, 
most and best hybrid lilacs. Duplications, 
imitations, inferiors and a few winners 
have followed. Now then, of the three or 
four hundred hybrid varieties, who has 
bothered to devote years of observation 
and expense in an effort to both select 
and produce the best 50 or 60 varieties? 
| Not many to my knowledge and these 
only within the past ten years. And who 
has felt brave enough to propagate 165 
varieties? No one, fortunately for lilacs 
and himself. 

The existence of so many varieties can 
be justified because horticultural progress 
is associated with a multitude of develop- 
ments, but the commercial dissemination 
of more than 60 varieties can hardly be 
justified economically or otherwise. In 
summary, then, may I find agreement 
that good lilacs are scarce because of the 
many existing varieties, and that the 
time is kere to produce the existing best 
| varieties in quantity rather than to still 





further increase collections and the list of 
new varieties. 

With a great deal of temerity I am 
about to record my specific lilac opinions 
and preferences to more than a million 
garden enthusiasts. What may not many 
of these know that I have never heard of? 
Yet I am encouraged to go on by the 
knowledge that certainly no two people 
can have identical lilac impressions or 
collections and that the following de- 
tailed recording may encourage agree- 
ment, dispute and interest enough to 
bring us all nearer to more plants of the 
better lilacs. 


HE outstanding lilac varieties in my 
opinion are: : 
White, single: Jan Von Tol, Mont 
Blanc, and Vestale; white, double: Dame 
Blanche, Edith Cavell, Jeanne D’Are, 
and Miss Ellen Willmot. These were se- 
lected from 11 single varieties and 12 
double varieties. 

Pink, single: Croncels, Lamartine, La 
Voise, and Lucie Baltet; double: Adelaide 
Dunbar, Belle de Nancy, Carmen, Leon 
Gambetta, Leon Simon, Michael Buch- 
ner, Mme. P. Morel, President Fallieres, 
Vauban, Waldeck-Rousseau, and Wm. 
Robinson. Selected from 10 singles and 
24 doubles. 

Red and Purple, single: Diderot, Ed- 
mond Bossier, La F!ace, Monge, Mont- 
golfier, Reaumur, Toussaint L’Ouverture, 
and Volcan. Double: De Saussure, 
Georges Bellair, Massena, Mrs. Edward 
Harding, Paul Thirion, President Loubet, 
President Poincaire, and Thunberg. These 
were selected from 24 singles and 16 
doubles. 

Blue, Single: Bleautre, Cavour, Compte 
de Montebella, Crampel, Decaisne, and 
Goliath. Double: Charles Sargent, Gen- 
eral Pershing, Hippolite Maringer, Jules 
Ferry, Kathryn Havemeyer, Mare Mich- 
eli, President Viger, and Victor Lemoine. 
Selected from 19 singles and 22 doubles. 

Lilac, single: Christopher Columbus, 
Hugo Koster, Jacques Calot, and Pascal. 
Double: Alphonse Lavelle, Berryer, and 
Oliver de Serres. Selected from 11 singles 
and 18 doubles. 

The distinction between lilac-pink and 
lilac-blue is exceedingly fine and variant. 
The above grouping is based on the old- 
fashioned lavender tone with difficulty in 
discriminating between pink-lavender and 
blue-lavender. 

The outstanding early lilac varieties 
are these. Berryer, semi-double mauve; 
Bleautre, single dark blue, reversed red; 
Carmen, double pink; Crampel, single 
blue; Descartes, single pink; Emile 
Gentil, double blue; Giraldi, single pink 
species; Jean Mace, double mauve; 
Lamartine, single mauve pink; Mirabeau, 
semi-double lilac mauve, large; Monge, 
single red; President Viger, double red, 
Ronsard, single blue, white eye; and 
Vauban, single pink. 

This, admittedly, is a large and almost 
bewildering list for the small home owner, 
but it is just as bewildering to condense 
it still further and select the very best 
without uselessly arousing a flurry of 
criticism and contrary opinion. Perhaps 
I can simplify further selection as follows: 

First, Leon Gambetta, President Poin- 
caire, Miss Ellen Willmott, Tlunberg, 

(Turn to the next page) 
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and demand performance 


The modern woman’s keen, analytical 
mind is seldom used to better advan- 
tage than when she applies it to the 
selection of a motor car. And it is 
significant that the new Victory Six 
hasfound especialfavor amon}, women. 
We knew that its beauty would appeal 
to the feminine instinct for a charmin}, 
environment—and we have since dis- 
covered that equal feminine interest is 
being, expressed in the car’s flashin3, 
performance and easy operation. 


For the Victory Six is the snappiest, 


speediest carinitspriceclass. It ives 
maximum power with minimum 
weight; its enine is quiet, its operation 
wonderfully smooth. Thereisnorough 
ridin§ in the Victory, even on the 
bumpiest roads; no doubt of its cer- 
tainty of performance arises at the foot 
of the highest hills—the Victory takes 
them all quietly and easily. 


Indeed, the Victory has everythin}, a 
man wants, and everythin? a woman 
has always wanted—it becomes a 
cherished member of the family. 


The CTO RY SIX 


DODGE BRE TH CG RS 


DODGE BROS. CORPORATION, Division of Chrysler Corporation 


TOURING CAR $995—ROADSTER $995—COUPE $1045—4-DOOR SEDAN $1095—DELUXE SEDAN $1170—DELUXE 4-PASSENGER COUPE $1170 
SPORT TOURING CAR $1245—SPORT ROADSTER $1245—SPORT SEDAN $1295—f. o. b. Detroit 














A her itage 
from the past 


MONG the finest 
homes now being 
built you will notice a 
surprisingly large number 
trimmed with forged iron 
hardware. Appreciation 
of its sincerity seems to 
continue as a Heritage 
from the Past. Forged 
Iron Hardware by Mc- 
Kinney has given a tre- 
mendous impetus to its 
use. Its marvelous texture, 
its authentic designs and the (4 
remarkably reasonable prices % 
make a universal appeal. 
When once you have seen it, you 
will realize just how much beauty 
it can add to your house. McKin- 
ney Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


McKINNEY 
FORGED IRON 
HARDWARE . 


~ Forge Division, 
: McKinney Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me, without obligation, the 
items I have checked:— 


0 Folio on Lanterns 
0) Brochure on Forged Iron Hardware 
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| able at the popular price level. 


| adding body to the soil. 
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President Fallieres, Compte de Monte- 
bella, Jan Von Tol, Kathryn Havemeyer, 
Robinson and Decaisne are at this 
time my ten personal favorites in about 
the order mentioned. One should always 
qualify a list of favorites by defending it 
privilege,” and amending it 
“at this time.’ New faces, new 


fancies. New years, new tastes and dis- 


| coveries. 


Second, color preference will of course 
guide selections as will preference for 
single or double, early or late. The 
earlys as a rule have no marked superi- 
ority Beyond a tendency towards free 
blooming. The blues are the most in- 
triguing; the reds the most striking; the 
pinks the most delicate; and the whites 
the most fixed and uniform. 


HIRD, theremaining element is price. 

Two pointsofadviceoccur. If there is 
room for but two or three lilacs, let 
these be the very best obtainable. Truly 
“the beauty will be remembered, long 
after the price is forgotten.’”? One of my 
friends has a $10 President Poincaire 
which is of as much pride and enjoyment 
to him as his $200 German Shepherd 
dog, and the maximum enjoyment for 
himself and the community and the next 
generation is yet to come. On the other 
hand there is argument towards purchas- 
ing good low-priced varieties and adding 
others as the prices become lower. It 
costs the nurseryman no more to produce 
a President Poincaire than a Charles X, 
except that it costs him considerable 
time and money to acquire a comprehen- 
sive coliection of lilacs for the purpose of 
selecting President Poincaires and the 
other 30 percent which constitutes “best” 
varieties. They are really his “patents” 
and another five years are required to 
work up a supply of mother plants from 
which to produce quantities for general 
distribution at popular prices. Sooner or 
later, every high-priced lilac will be avail- 
“Later,” 
however, May in many cases mean ten 
years. 

Lilacs are “common sense” plants in 
their requirements. Any conscientious 
gardener will instinctively provide proper 
culture. The essentials include cultivat- 
ing, fertilizing, spraying and pruning. 





Given proper cultivation and fertiliza- | 


tion they will seldom require spraying, for | 


any plant that is kept busy growing 
hasn’t time to be sick. Pruning need only 
be occasional. 

Cultivation is a subject for brawn rath- 
er than brain. Too many of us spend more 
time discussing cultivation or thinking 
about it than in its application. A good 
sharp hoe is the fundamental need. 

Fertilization includes liberal lime appli- 
cations to keep the shaded ground sweet 
and attractive, plus any average and 
balanced commercial fertilizer or weed- 
less manure. Annual applications should 
be sufficient. Manure has advantages in 
An application 
in spring to stimulate bloom and another 
in summer to promote new growth is 
ideal if not involving overdose. 

Oystershell scale is usually the occasion 
for spraying. Any number of prepared 
and branded oystershell sprays are effec- 
tive. Serious infestations should be 
treated, when plants are dormant, with 
a delayed dormant spray. Miscible min- 
eral oils, in a 1 to 20 formula, used just 
before buds open, are most effective. The 
spray must be of a smothering nature 


| unless the scale is caught in its tenderest 
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PLASTIC WOOD? 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.]} 


A sail boat broken, a damaged toy— 
it’s a real tragedy in child life. But 
Plastic Wood, which Handles like 
Putty, Hardens into Wood, and holds 
fast to wood, metal, fabric, plaster, 
porcelain or glass will quickly effect 
lasting cures. Keep it on hand for toy 
accidents—and use it for repairs of all 
kinds around the house; floor, base- 
board and door cracks; loose casters, 
handles, and furniture; mouse holes, 
screw holes, nail holes, cracked tiles 
and porcelain bathroom fixtures. 

For bathroom tile cracks, loose tiles or 
cracked porcelain ask for Plastic Wood 
White Waterproof Tile Cement, spe- 
cially prepared for this use. 





Handles Hardens 
Like Into 
Putty Wood 

1 Ib. $1.00 V4 Ib. 35 cts. 


At Hardware and Paint Stores 
ADDISON-LESLIE CoO. 
Canton, Mass. 














a good line 


| OF ae Oe bette 
Have a good 
white, 
gleaming, clean! No rubbing 


with your 
laundry soap. 


line of clothes 


no bluing! Save half your 
Ee Vbeterammetetes 


Phone your grocer for 


pranet 


LA FRANCE MFG. CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 











rr 
Dignified, exclusive profession . 
$5,000 to $10,000 incomes for experts 
Zasy to master under our correspondence me > - 5 
Ass sistance extended to students and graduates i 





Little competition. 


American Landscape School, 79-J seoemnstie' New York 
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stage. Apply only on quiet sunny days 
with the minimum temperature at 40 
degrees and do not spray after 3 o’clock 
in order that the plants will be dry by 
sundown. 


Diseased and ill-kept lilacs are sus- | 


ceptible to the dreaded borer. His pres- 
ence is first indicated by small holes in the 
branches from which sawdust issues. The 
next indications of the borer are drooping 
and broken branches, no bloom and un- 
sightly plants. Sharp knives, hat pins, 
fountain pen droppers, carbon bisulphide 
and putty are the weapons for eradication. 
Spraying can be only a preventive. In 
some cases it may be necessary to butcher 


the plant back to stumps so that all the | 
wood containing borers is removed and | 
burned and the plant given a new oppor- | 


tunity. 


RUNING time follows the bloom per- 

iod. This is a safe rule for all shrubs. 
Winter pruning of lilacs removes and pro- 
hibits spring bloom. June pruning permits 
the summer growth of new wood for next 
year’s bloom. Activity should be limited 
to the removal of a surplus or unnatural 
suckers and broken, diseased and crowded 
branches. 


Pruning should be executed | 


along the lines of thinning rather than | 


chopping. Avoid stumpy and chopped 
effects. Don’t try to train a lilac into 
something vase-like, globular or slender 
unless the garden is terribly formal. Imi- 
tate and help nature. 

Another reason for the scarcity and 
prohibitive prices of the best lilacs has 
been the prejudice against grafted lilacs. 
In reality the prejudice or “argument” 
is no more reasonable than to insist on 
own root roses, own root Koster blue 
spruce, own root Japanese maples or own 
root fruit trees. Own root lilacs, as the 
term is commonly understood, must 
either be grown from seeds or cuttings. 
Seedlings will of course be untrue. Cut- 
tings are uncertain. I have noted many 
crop failures for the past eight years with 
lamentable loss of time and cutting wood. 

The real prejudice to grafted lilacs 
originates from the use of the common 
lilac, as understock, on many lilacs im- 
ported before the Federal Plant Exclu- 
sion Act. Sucker growth can hardly be 
distinguished and the grafted section is 
frequently “‘killed off.’’ There remain ash 
and privet as desirable material for bud- 
ding and grafting. Sucker growth is pre- 
vented and lilac root growth encouraged 
by deep planting in thenursery. Inthe 
exceptional cases of subsequent sucker 
growth, it is immediately distinguished 
and readily removed. The “stand” re- 
sulting from privet grafting methods 
averages 80 to 90 percent. The shame is 
that so many years have been lost by 
growers in attempting to produce “own 
root” plants. Lemoine bequeathed his 
President Poineaire, President Fallieres, 
Miss Ellen Willmott, and Leon Gam- 
betta before the World war, but hardly 
six commercial lists in this country offer 
more than one or two of them. 

Such authorities as J. Horace McFar- 
land, “The Rose Oracle,” and John 
Wister, whose lilacs, iris and tree peony 
symposiums are generally accepted, have 


recently come to the support of grafted | 


lilaes. Growers, too, have concentrated 
production on the best varieties by bud- 
ding and grafting to privet. Very soon, 


therefore, if not by the time this article | 
appears, the lilac aristocrats will finally | 


be available in thousand lots and at mod- 
erate prices. 
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BACK The 


Could this be the baby 
I used to hold in my arms? 


ROUD of him? Of course I was... 
and glad that he got such a kick 
out of it. My, how straight he stood, 
trying to make himself as tall as possible. 
But I was sad, too. Here, dressed like 
a grown man, was the baby I used to hold 
in my arms. I knew I shouldn’t cry, 
but it was all I could do to choke 
back the tears. 

When we got back home, I spread out 
all the snapshots of him from the time 
he was a few months old. Now they 
were all I had left to remind me that 
once he really was a baby . . . a baby 
that I had nursed, and put to bed, and 
worried about, and worshipped. 

7 7 7 
One of these days your youngster is 
going to startle you by growing up. 
He’ll do it gradually, but you’ll realize 
it suddenly. 

When that day comes your thoughts 
will go back to his happy childhood days 
and you'll try to see him once again a 
baby. 

Will the moment when you get out 
your snapshots be one of thankfulness 
or of bitter regret? 

Are you going to find that you hadn’t 
used your Kodak frequently enough, 
that you had neglected the one way to 
insure those precious recollections? 

Count your snapshots. They may 
seem like a lot now, but later you'll 
wish you had ten times as many. 

So get your Kodak out and use it. 
Keep it always loaded. Put it in a place 
where you can’t overlook it when you 


are going out. Perhaps you need a new 
one; be sure to get it on your next trip 
to the store. Kodaks may be had for 
from $5 up; and you can get the 
Brownie, a genuine Eastman camera, for 
as little as $2. 

And every Eastman camera makes ex- 
cellent snapshots. Particularly the Mod- 
ern Kodaks. Many have lenses so fast 
that you don’t have to wait for sunshine. 
Rain or shine, Winter or Summer, in- 
doors or out, everyone can take good 
pictures with these marvelous new 
Kodaks. 

Kodak Film in the familiar yellow 
box is dependably uniform. It has 
speed and wide latitude. Which simply 
means that it reduces the danger of 
under- and over-exposure. Jt gets the 
picture. Expert photo finishers are ready 
in every community to develop and 
print your films quickly and skilfully. 
So begin—or continue—taking the pic- 
tures that will mean so much to you 
later on. 


*¢ KODAK + 


Only Eastman makes the Kodak 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
Dept. 124, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me, FREE and without obli- 
gation, your interesting booklet about the 


Modern Kodaks. 








Among Ourselves 


A Department Conducted 
by and for Our Readers 


ENJOY Better Homes and Gar- 





dens more and more. I thought 
the June issue particularly fine. 
Not the least in point of interest 
and in valuable suggestions is the 
“Among Ourselves” column. 

Our family and our neighbors on | 
the west have worked together in 
transforming an unclaimed vacant 
lot between us into a blooming flower 
garden. Our expense has been slight 
as the only money spent was for 
seeds and flower slips. 

We found this garden attracted so 
many birds that we felt we must have 
a bird bath altho we didn’t feel able 
to buy one. The picture I am send- 
ing shows the one we made. 

The foundation was an iron pipe 
having an iron plate at each end, which had once been used to 
support a sink. One end of the pipe was placed in the ground, 
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Mr.and Mrs. George F. Hardie of Evanston, 
Illinois, are proud of their “Better Home” 





and on the other end we fastened an old galvanized garbage-can 
cover. The whole thing was covered with wet cement into which 
were pressed all the pretty stones we could find. The result was 
a very satisfactory bath in which we have seen as many 
as three red-headed woodpeckers splashing at once. 
Keeping the bow! filled with clean water is a very happy 
task for many willing hands.—Amy H. Benson, Evan- 
ston, Illinois. 


More About Greek Cross Poppies 


I SHOULD like to answer Mrs. Whitford’s question 
in the June issue, as to how she can invariably obtain 
the Greek cross in her poppies. 

This calls for an experiment in plant breeding. Luther 
Burbank would have loved such a problem. 

Do you know how to hybridize a flower? First, select 
two buds on two plants which show the Greek cross, 
and tie a white string on them so you will recognize 
them. As soon as the buds have opened and the pollen 
begins to show, take a camel’s hair brush and dust the 
pollen from one flower onto the other. This may be 
done, of course, with more than two blooms. The im- 
portant thing is to do your pollenizing before a bee gets 
in and musses everything up. If this precaution is taken 
you will be sure to succeed. 

Save the seed ‘rom these blossoms and sow it next 
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Why not have a neighborhood bird bath? 
Amy H. Benson tells how this one was made 


year, and repeat the pollenizing pro- 
cess. The next year do the same 
thing; that is, hybridize the blooms 
with the Greek crosses. When these 
seeds are sown the flowers will all, or 
nearly all, be the kind that you de- 
sire. When these all come true from 
seed, Mrs. Whitford, they will un- 
doubtedly be of commercial impor- 

| tance.—Donald Durell, Attleboro, 
Massachusetts. 


Desert Gardening 


T may be that some of your read- 
ers will be interested in knowing 
something of the struggles and re- 
sults of making a garden in desert 
country where intensive cultivation 
and irrigation are the only way to success. Not only is it very 
dry in this section, which has an average rainfall of only six 
inches each year, but we are also hampered by sand storms 
which wither and cut our tender plants in the early spring. 
The inclosed picture shows the result of three years of 
labor. The first thing we had to do was to remove the rocks 
from the soil, rocks which were from the size of a bird’s egg 
to the size of a water pail. Tons of them were hauled away. 
This left a soil of sand to which was added much mulch and 
fertilizer. 

The lawn is of Bermuda grass, the one grass that'will stand 
the heat, wind and drought. Over the pergola is a Mexican 
morning glory which grows rapidly, its blossoms being a beau- 
tiful blue. At the right we have a row of “Star of Bethlehem,” 
back of which is a row of small mulberry-colored chrysanthe- 
mums. Still farther back is a young fig tree which has given 
us an abundant crop of delicious figs each year. The trees in 
the background are cottonwoods, the best fast-growing tree 
for this country. At the end of the pergola is a pile of rocks 
in which some of our local cacti are growing. 

Better Homes and Gardens has given me much helpful infor- 
mation and advice, and I appreciate it very much.—Mrs. Ivy 
Gass Still, El Paso, Texas. 


Gifts From My Neighbor’s Garden 
AID my neighbor, “Have you any of these in your gar- 
den?” I had to admit that I had not. ‘Well, you must 
have some. I have heaps. They look so beautiful in the fall, 
all red, and so tall.’”’ She was busily lifting group after group 
of these plants, and what could I do? ‘Don’t deprive your- 
self,” I remonstrated feebly, at last. ‘Oh, but there are heaps 
and heaps of them, and they seed themselves and will come up 
all over the place next year.”” So I departed, carrying a news- 
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If you think gardening is impossible in the desert, 
read about Mrs. Still’s Texas garden shown above 


Better Homes and GarbDENS, September, 1928 
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Painted Stucco- | 
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Attractive / 3 & 
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Zinc Pigment Paint 
has increased the beauty and 


lengthened the life of this home 







Your stucco home should be painted to retain its beauty and usefulness over 
a long period of years. The advantages of painting stucco are so clearly defined 
that painting is becoming common practice where stucco construction is favored. 


Moisture and dirt can do as much damage to stucco houses as to unpainted wooden 


Lite dwellings. The rough and exceedingly porous surface of unpainted stucco catches dirt and 
eo soot. A drab, discolored exterior is the result. Water cannot cleanse this surface, but remains 


in the pores as moisture. Dampness, stained and chipped spots follow. In some cases freezing 
moisture may cause disintegration of the stucco coating. 


Painting with oil paints containing substantial proportions of zinc pigments* closes the pores of stucco to 
moisture and dirt. A smooth zine pigment paint film represents the difference between an attractively clean 
and dry house and a damp, spotted one. Water cannot enter, but it can cleanse— it becomes an ally instead of a foe. 


The opportunities for artistic coloring are infinite — various tints and combinations of color make the 


painted stucco home a thing of individual beauty and charm. Dry color mixed in the final stucco bits 
coat, Of water paint applied thereto, merely tints—it cannot protect the surface. al Me 
” Le 
An interesting and informative booklet on the subject has just been published. tj yo 
We shall be glad to send you a copy free upon request. Side ut oS 
; wk R 
’ ’ : y Lo” OK i 
*Nationally used zinc Pigments are The New Jersey Zinc Company's “XX” Zinc Oxide and “Alba!ich Ma or : ot * 
Lithopone. Lithopone is a combination of ZINC Sulphide and Barium Sulphate. It is one of the - o* ob 
whitest pigments known, and contributes to smoothness of finish. ’ mo ahs , o> a 
os “i 5h Ae : © -* 
e - af" oe “ i i 
The New Jersey Zinc Company | ee ees 
- - \y o~ .” nd o® 
: ’ © ¢£ a a . 
Since 1848 Manufacturers of Pigments of Quality for oe gt" n of Rd ee elle 
Manufacturers of Quality Paints ' (i” r > oc® rio oe ee yi 
) -” Rs! , oe” eee: 
° “iW ° ~ oS > s 
160 Front Street, New York City ait a7 ae” 08 “oe Bh BP OM ew” ge 
' s 
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- Zinc Pigment Paints 





... for beauty and durability 
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The latest decor- 
ative suggestions 


for doing over that room this 
fall can be seen in the Sanitas 
Sample Book. One hundred 
and fifty styles with numerous 
color plates contained in this 
book may suggest just the dec- 
orative scheme for which you 
are looking. 


Sanitas is the original, clean- 
able cloth wall covering that 
does not fade, crack or peel. 
Ideal for old wall or new ones. 
Hides cracks in old walls and 
prevents cracks in new walls 
from showing through. Then, 
too, Sanitas is impervious to 
moisture, dust and finger spots 
can be quickly wiped off with 
a damp cloth. 


There are Sanitas styles and 
finishes for every room in the 
house. You must see the new 
styles to appreciate how really 
beautiful this practical wall 
covering Is. 


Ask your decorator to show 
you the SanitasSam- 
ple Book before you 
decide on any other 
wall covering. 


Samples and literature I 


sent on request trade mark 


The Standard Textile Products Co. 


32 Broadway, Dept. 34, New York 




















Henry E. Meister, Jr., and 
his dad, of Queens Village, 
New York, built this “hut” 


- 


paper piled full of these plants that get 
red in the fall. 

I was possessed of only borders in which 
to plant things, so I had to be rather care- 
ful of what I put in or set out. However, 
I do not like to let a plant die, so I set out 
these gift plants from my neighbor. Ina 
nice straight row I planted them. To my 
delight, every plant grew and very coon 
there was a row of very fine flowers at 
the front edge of my borders. In two 
months most of them were four feet high, 
and the “red” was magnificent! In a 
tall, decidedly tall, straight row, those 
plants stood in front of all my roses, 
chrysanthemums, delphiniums, phlox and 
lilies, and a fear began to grow on me 
that soon there would be nothing to be 
seen but these plants, heading out in a 
gorgeous dark red. 

After watching their further progress 
for a couple of weeks longer, I pulled up 
one of the plants in a burst of courage one 
day, and to my horror found its root was 
occupying more space than rightfully 
belonged to half a dozen plants. I looked, 
and looked, and I thought and thought, 
and—I gathered all my courage and 
gently but firmly removed all those 
plants and really quite vindictively, I’m 
afraid, threw them over the garden fence 
onto a pile of rubbish to be burned later! 
Then, after carefully raking over the 
holes left by those enormous roots, my 
favorites found that summer was still 


| here and the sun was still shining! 








The army of so-called coxcombs 
(wrongly named as I discovered on 
inquiry from a professional gardener) 
had moved on and out and were van- 
quished, never to return, I hope, for I 
had pulled them before the seeds could 
form and new plants could come up “all 
over the place” next year! 

But what shall I tell this neighbor when 
she asks me how the plants grew? And 
how am I going to let her know that I am 
thoroly convinced that gift plants usually 
prove more of a burden than a blessing? 
For I’m sure that next season she'll make 
me take another armful of those tall, red 
plants!—Edith Knowles Hodgson, Van- 
couver, British Columbia. 


'Cement Mushrooms for Gard- 


en Ornamentation 


O those who have been annoyed each 


year at the bending or breaking of | 


their precious plants at garden corners, 
around which a destroying garden hose 
must be dragged, I offer my solution. 

I learned that a stake placed at such 
a corner was not always sufficient guard 


| from the hose slipping up and over an 
f the | ] g | r and 


going its ravaging way. Besides, such a 
stake was not in any way attractive, 
especially when compared with the gay 


and interesting little mushrooms which 


now protect my corner flowers. 





Also makers of Melo.. 
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A GLISTENING, spot- 
lessly white toilet 
bowl. How difficult it 
must be to keep it so 
sparkling. No! Not 
difficult. Not if you 
use Sani-Flush! 

Sani-Flush removes 
every mark, stain and incrusta- 
tion. No scrubbing, no dipping 
water. Just pour Sani-Flush into 
the bowl, following directions 
on the can. Then flush. The job 
is done. More thoroughly than 
in the old unpleasant way. 

Sani-Flush cleans the hidden, 
unhealthful trap too. Banishes 
foul odors. Purifies those places 
you couldn’t reach with a brush. 

Sani-Flush is harmless to the 
plumbing. Keep a can of it 
handy. Use it all the time. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
top can at your grocery, drug 
or hardware store, 25c. In 
Canada, 35c. 


Sani -Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
Tue Hycrentc Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
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. a real water softener. 














True to the traditions of the 
name. Be sure of your com-~- 
forts while 
in Philadel- 
phia. 


Robert 
Thormann, 


Manager 








Get Factory PRICES Before 
YOU BUY LAWN FENCE 
My New Catalog shows big selection of 


— and prices that will save you alot 
of money. My Direct From Factory Plan |} 
of dealing makes my prices lower and I |} 

| By the freight, Write for free catalog—24 

our Service— Jim Brown, ¥ 28 
THE BROWN FENCE é WIRE CO. 4 

Dept. 328 leveland. Ohio 
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The matgrials needed for these little 
garden ornaments are: one sack of ce- 
ment, a supply of clean sand for the 
mushroom tops, and some pieces of tree 
branches about one and one-half to two 
inches in diameter and two feet long for 
the stems. I used some pieces off an apple 
limb broken down by the wind. 

For my molds, I used an old chopping- 
bowl about fourteen inches across, and 
several old round-bottomed granite pans 
varying in size down to eight inches 
across. These I greased. 

My cement mixture of three parts 
cement to one part sand I made quite 
wet, and after mixing well, poured it into 
‘ach mold to a thickness of about three 
and one-half to four inches, according 
to the size of the pan. When this was 
done, I put the stem of apple wood into 
the center of the mixture, pressing it down 
is far as possible without letting it touch 
the bottom of the pan, and yet getting it 
deep enough to make it set firmly. 

I let these stand until thoroly dry 
about two days) when by slight tapping 
on the bottom of the pans they were 
loosened so that I could lift them out of 
the molds. To my delight, I had the 
most natural-looking mushrooms even 
before they were painted; and when the 
painting was accomplished, one with an 
orange top with apple-green gills and 
stem, another red-topped with yellow 
beneath, and still another yellow below, 
with red top speckled with white to a very 
poisonous-looking degree, they fitted into 
the garden scheme in a most satisfying 
manner. Nor were they just artistic and 
interesting, for when the sly hose would 
try to slip on and over the top, the mush- 
room heads would say, “Nay, nay,” and 
the hose would succumb to discipline and 
drop obediently into place, while I could 
place my choicest plants on the corners 
where they would show to best advan- 
tage with a reassuring sense of security. 
I also placed two of the mushrooms in a 
group beside my bird bath, and one with 
an especially large and heavy stem served 
very well for a garden stool.—Anne M. 
Halladay, Denver, Colorado. 


Scattering Fertilizer 


WE have found it very convenient 
when scattering fertilizer or lime 
on the lawn and garden to put it in a 
sprinkling can, remove the cap, and pour 
it thru the spout.—Mrs. F. Grant, Perry, 
Ohio. 


Unusual Columbine 


WOULD like to tell you about some 

long-spurred columbine which I have 
grown from seed. I measured them when 
they were fully developed and the largest 
ones measured four and one-half inches 
from tip to tip. Others were three and 
one-half inches. Can anyone match this 
for size? The flowers are of various colors. 
—Mrs. J. 8. Clark, Pontiac, Illinois. 


An Idea for Tulips 


“THE moles got so bad in my garden last 
fall that I could not grow tulips at all. 


tho I planted a few again and again. | 
linally I perforated the bottoms of old, | 


quart tin cans with an eightpenny nail, 
put sand in the bottom of each; then some 
garden soil; and set my tulips halfway 
down in this; I then filled the cans with 
soil, and dug a trench six inches deep in 
the ground in which I placed the cans. 


Every tulipiscomingup fine.—L.G., Ohio. | 
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Try placing a vase of Weller Ware on a prominent 
table, or in clear sunlight on a sill. Its unusual luster 
will glow and glisten in the light. Here you will see 
the full splendor of its colors. For Weller Ware has 
all the changes of fire! Sometimes its background 
hues have “‘over-drips”’ of a second shade—luxurious 
effects never seen in other pottery. Such brilliance is 
in flower-pitchers, candlesticks, great peasant plates. 
Also in candy jars, window bowls, footed dishes for 
fruit. Yet prices for this decorative pottery are sur- 
prisingly in reason—as they are for the Weller cottage 
sets and distinctive kitchenware. . . . Paula Morgan, 
authority on home and garden decoration, will give 
free advice concerning handsome treatments of 
pottery for your home. Write her in care of The 
Department of Decorative Arts, The Weller 
Potteries, Zanesville, Ohio. Established in 1872. 
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lis stronger 
and neater 


You can have ACCO Sash 
Chain in your windows with- 
out added expense — for it 
is easier to install and will 
last as long as the sash. 


ACCO No. 8 Sash Chain is 
made of copper-bearing 
steel—it will not fray, 
weaken or stretch. The gray 
galvanized or copper finish 
harmonizes well with inte- 
rior trim,andcan be painted 
any color desired. Tell your 
builder you want ACCO 
Sash Chain in your windows. 


ACCO 
Sash Chain 


operates perfectly over 
any cord pulley 


ACCON0o. 8 Sash Chain can be used toreplace cord, 
without changing the pulleys. Good hardware stores 
—and in some localities the lumber yards—carry 
ACCO No. 8 Sash Chain, or can 
easily get it for you. 

Send in the coupon below, and 
we will mail you this interest- 
ing booklet, ‘‘The Windows 
of Your Home.” 





























American Chain Co., Inc. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Please send me your book- 
let entitled —“‘The Win- 
dows of Your Home.” 


NEA ee Te Eee ee 


Name of Hardware Dealer 
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Should Freshmen Stay at Home? 


Continued from page 19 


error, but, sin, mistake, or error, he was 
now talking with affirmative conviction. 
Consequently we came to the agreement 
that a son should stay under the home 
roof until he has reached some degree of 
internal stability. ‘Here he should re- 
main somewhat substantially subject to 
an external control more personal, more 
immediate, and more directly authorita- 
tive than that of the university or college 
officials,’ Mr. Smith continued, adding, 
“That control is obviously the control of 
the home. It is not simply a control. It is 
also an influence, and it is dominated by a 
surer unity of purpose and of ideals than 
the campus or a series of classrooms.” 
In the exodus from a large stadium I 
was being pushed along by the crowd 
when I heard two student lads debating. 
Said one, “I want to know all about life 
before I decide anything,’”’ and the other 
agreed. “Yes! How can we make deci- 
sions until we know all about every- 
thing?” This eagerness to know all that 
can be known is in itself commendable, 
but the young man who waits to arrive 
at that state of fullness of knowledge 


| before deciding anything about his course 


in life is doomed to become a drifter. Mr. 
Smith is confident that there are on the 
campus more young people who have not 
reached a state of self-direction; that is, 
of competent and sensible self-direction, 
than were ever so gathered there before. 
The individual collegian, therefore, is in 
an atmosphere in which it is more than 
ordinarily difficult for him to exercise the 


| normal restraints. 


| which to explode than ever before. 


R. SMITH contends further that a 
little learning is a dangerous thing 
just as truly now as when Pope so first 
declared. ‘Probably more dangerous than 
ever before,” he emphasized, ‘‘because the 
impulses of youth have more directions in 
9”) 
Young people in their college years, 
and some not so young, to be sure, resent 
being coerced. They like to adventure 
their own way. The corner news stand 


| spreads its lure in a grosser and more 
| fleshly fashion than it did even ten years 


| contact with books. 


ago. Time, much time between study 
periods must be bridged by the restless 
youth with the printed page. It is more 
than likely that he will spend many hours 
browsing in regions to which he would 
not have been invited by the library 
table at home. 

Mr. Smith called my attention to a 
recent article in The Atlantic Monthly 
by Paul Shorey, saying that Professor 
Shorey’s declaration, ““What you’ve read 
makes your head,” might well become a 
cultural aphorism. Quite possibly what the 
student hears from the lips of his pro- 
fessors is of some importance, but in the 
main it is true that he expands his intel- 
lectual world in a great measure by his 
What books? The 


| trained dietitian looks after the proper 


food for our physical functioning, but in 
our American zeal for liberalism and 
individual freedom we turn our boys loose 
to browse upon whatever may catch their 
fancy for a mental menu. In the college 
library a student will find advocates of 
the square deal for morons and the 
Eros-maddened more easy of access than 
they would be in the homes of the finer 
members of the university body. 

It is only in exceptional cases that the 


individual undergraduate comes into such 
close contact with his professors as to 
guarantee more than a general prescrip- 
tion for his difficulties. The doctor makes 
a thoro diagnosis before he directs the 
patient to take cod liver oil. Only the 
— is qualified to judge the diet most 
ikely to stimulate into red-blooded action 
the dormant corpuscles of a son. More- 
over, in the home it is not alone the 
parent, but also the friends of parents 
whose influence is of importance. On the 
campus the young man or the young 
woman is somewhat shut up to associa- 
tion with others of the same age. At 
home social relationships are extended 
into the family circle. The young man 
accepts the tone of those who are more 
mature than he. He learns to think in 
terms of the campus and the classroom 
at the same time that he is also thinking 
in terms of those of his father’s friends 
who are a part of the larger world outside. 
That relationship to the fuller family life 
is a stabilizing influence of great impor- 
tance. Thru it more easily than by bitter 
experience, more surely than thru any 
effort to know all about life before deter- 
mining upon a goal for endeavor he learns 
that the stabilized life is the happiest. 


ON 0 33 
ALSON SECOR 


HE other day a father asked me why 

our children, four girls and a boy, do 
not attend the university at home instead 
of going elsewhere. My answer was, “Be- 
cause we believe a boy or girl gets better 
training in self-reliance away from home 
than he or she does at the home institu- 
tion.” Book-learning and laboratory 
practice may be just as good in one insti- 
tution as in another, and it no doubt 
would be cheaper to graduate them from 
the home university, but books and 
laboratories are not all that a developing 
youth needs. The young man or girl who 
has not learned self-reliance has not ac- 
quired the most essential thing. The little 
ragamuffin newsboy of the streets who 
has to scratch deep and jump quickly for 
every penny develops a self-reliance that 
makes up for a lack of book-learning. A 
string of degrees after a name may mean 
such a devotion to study that self- 
reliance is utterly lacking. 

So if the boy and the girl go away to 
college, are given an allowance sufficient 
for necessary expenses, and then keep a 
‘ash book of expenses, have to meet bills 
when due, and have to live practically as 
they have to live away from home after 
graduation, a very important adjunct to 
book education has been given. 

It is next to impossible to impose the 
same requirements upon the home stu- 
dent. Mother’s cooking is not the board- 
ing house kind. It is worth something to 
learn early in life to eat plain food. It is 
worth considerable to be where a fond 
mother can’t say, “Oh, let her sleep this 
morning; I know the poor dear is tired.” 
Oh, no, not so at school in a dormitory or 
sorority house. The rest of the girls see 
to it that the ‘‘tired’’ bluff doesn’t go. 
The discipline of the sorority house or 
college dormitory is severe but quite 
essential to the development of character. 

Mother’s pet is no better at college 


(Continued on page 75) 
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é - Balsam -W ool is a blanket 
of fluffy wood fibre that 
looks and feels like sheep’s 
wool and is its practical 
equivalent in insulating 
efiiciency. Balsam - Wool 
is windproof, waterproof, 

re -resistant, sanitary 
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way to get the full 


benefits of insulation 


Basically, there are only two ways to insulate 
ahouse—witha rigid material or witha flexible 
material. The type of material you use is all 
important. 


Many of the rigid, “dense” materials are good 
insulators in themselves. They will make your 
house easier to heat—if, of course, they are 
added to the walls and roof and not merely 
substituted for other materials. 


But to get the full benefits—the maximum sav- 
ings—that insulation is capable of giving you, 
you must use a flexible material. One that will 
insulate where insulation is most important. 
One that can be tucked right into cracks and 
crevices. One that will really seal your house. 
For the big heat losses in any house occur 
around window casings, door frames and the 
innumerable “leaky” places in walls and roof. 


Cover these leaky spots with a full inch of flex- 
© || ible insulating material such as Balsam-Wool 
| and you will have a 100% job of insulation—a 
"| job that will enable you to reduce the size of 
ie your heating plant and radiators. A job of in- 
5 | — sulation that will pay 35% to 45% dividends 
i | on your investment every year. 


This subject of insulation is an important one 
today and there’s a great deal of misinforma- 
tion existing on it. Get the facts before you 
spend a cent. Send the coupon for a sample of 
Balsam-Wool and our helpful booklet, “House 
Comfort That Pays for Itself.” 


WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 
a 5. ie Gi : Makers of both flexible and rigid insulation 
re ' — Mills at Cloquet, Minnesota 

—— : Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


alsam-Wool 


—the flexible insulating and sound deadening blanket 
SOLD THROUGH RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS 


The Weyerhaeuser Guarantee 
is behind Balsam-Wool. It 
assures highest quality and 
lasting satisfaction to users. 


























WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 
Dept. 84, Cloquet, Minn. 


Gentlemen: Please send free sample of Balsam- 
Wool and booklet “ House Comfort that Pays 
for Itself." I expectto build a house 

l own an old house - - 


Name 
Address 
City State 









































TRIPLE 


or 


STRETCH-SET-WEAR 


PE-KO EDGE 


U.S. - 


INSUIES 


atr-tight seal 





*“U.S.”’ Pe-Ko Edge Jar Rubbers 
stretch easily over the neck of the 
jar and snap back snugly and 


firmly into place. They stand up 
firmly under prolonged boiling or 
high temperatures. 

The generous lip, double or 
single, insures ease in breaking the 
seal and removing the jar cover. 

In red or white rubber. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, we will 
send you a package of a dozen on 
receipt of 10c, together with his 
name and address. Approved by 
Good Housekeeping Institute. De- 
veloped and made only by the 


United States Rubber Company 


New York City 
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| typical of Harold Lloyd. 


BETTER HoMEs and GARDENS 


Harold Lloyd in His 
Garden 


Continued from page 21 


be right where people are visiting and 
having a good time, so that you don’t 
have to go down in the basement to see 
the film. There is special provision for the 
servants so that they 
the same time as the guests.” This is 
He is genuinely 


| concerned about the comfort and enjoy- 





| ment of all those about him. 

Going back to Gloria’s playhouse, I 
must say I received a real thrill from en- 
tering this house. It has a living-room, 
dining-room, kitchen, bath and breakfast 
room and it is equipped with closets and 
cupboards. Altho the house is probably 
not more than ten feet high at its peak, 
everything is faithfully done in miniature, 
and this scale extends to the stable where 
the little Shetland pony is kept, to the 
stone wall, to the carriage house and to 
the castle-like building which serves as 
the beginning of a slide. 


HERE isa greenhouse andalath house 
near the swimming pool, west of the 
house, and these lead up to the house by 
a path passing thru a pergola. Then, off 
northwest of the house, is a formal gar- 
den, and the tennis and handball courts. 
Southerly from the house there is a 
wide double walk, sloping down to the 
lily pool, and a cascade runs down the 
middle. At the outer end of the lily pool, 
on a lofty vantage point is a sun-trap, 
built from an Italian original, where the 
stroller may sit and absorb all the ultra- 
violet rays he can hold. 

One of the most striking features is the 
waterfall with its sheer descent of 100 feet 
from a crag at the top, southeast of the 
house, to the level of the stream and the 
adjacent golf course. This is not an arti- 
ficial fall, altho the flow has been consid- 
erably augmented by means of a supply 
that is pumped from the stream below. 
The purpose of A. E. Hanson, landscape 


architect, was to utilize natural features .| 


as much as possible, and the cascades, 
rock plantings, trees and shrubbery have 
the unstudied appearance of nature’s 
own handiwork. There are more than 500 
native trees on the place, the most con- 
spicuous of which are live oaks, pepper 
trees and olives. Palm and citrus trees 
have been planted in various suitable 
places. There are apparently wild plots of 
native bulbs, azalea, Pittosporum lobita, 
carpenteria, evergreen leafing elm and 
other plants and shrubs that blend into 
the steeps and slopes of the charming 
place. Ferns are used profusely, and once 
they are planted take care of themselves 
as they do in nature. 

In this charming atmosphere Harold 
Lloyd is like a youngster on a lark. He is 
a busy dynamo of energy. He is exuber- 
antly and radiantly happy when he can 
be with his wife and daughter, romping 
with his dogs. or showing his friends about 
the place. At every possible opportunity 
he steals away from “the lot,” where he 
makes his film comedies, and works or 
plays in his garden. When I talked with 
him he was putting the finishing touches 
on the comedy, “Speedy,” and was work- 
ing very hard, but he took time to drive 
out to his place and to explain every- 
thing in detail. He is immensely popular 
at the studio, and his associates are all 
familiar with his gardening proclivities, 





van see the pictures | 
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Metal | 
Weatherstrip | 


Your Home 


$1.25 Per Window 


Tuink of it!—At a cost of only $1.25 per 
window, $1.75 per door, you can now equip 
your home with metal weatherstripping, give 
your family new comforts next winter and 
save more than the cost of it on your coal bills. 


U-TACK. 
Metal Weatherstrips 


make it possible. Fit any door or window. 
Install them yourself without removing doors 
or window sashes. No special tools or equip- 
ment necessary. Every strip comes to you 
with clean 
through and special copperized rustless nails 


for attaching—easily fitted, quickly applied. 


cut nail holes punched clear 


U-Tacks are made of genuine spring bronze, 
ingeniously designed, fully patented and last 
a lifetime. Fit, wear and adequate protec- 
tion guaranteed. Install U-Tacks now and 
pay for them with savings on next winter’s 
coal bills. Get them at any good hardware 
store or write us for information giving us 
your dealer’s name and address. 


Complete Window Set. 
Complete Door Set. 


Descriptive Illustrated cthaise re Free. 


U-TACK Metal Weatherstrip Co., | 
6677 Delmar Boul, St. Louis, Mo. 
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clever women 


Every wash day a million 
women dissolve La France 
with soap. . soak the clothes 
clean... never rub... never 
eo) (OC Tele mortel:Meltia@erbrd italy 
white washings! In half the 
customary time! 


Send to your grocer for 


frome 


LA FRANCE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CO. 











Srey garden lover and grow- 

erof flowers, fruit and vegetables 

for home or market is offered 

at a wes —— in Audel’s 
Growers Guides 

—Just Out! A poe library ot 

roven answers, plans, hints, 


iscoveries, secrets, ghert-cyts. 
Areliublereference: soomaiet garden 
o bal Peceeaser. Beautifu' iy itiuetrated 


and pan! pages. 4 vols; price 

| rabies 8 month. ff interested 
qettine Soe reek from you! 

ueeren 


yo em | Garden 
Library Fold os wy $33 
65 W. 23d St. New York, Dept 2 
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from frequeat visits to the place as well 
as from his enthusiastic talk of it. 

“The boys of our organization, some of 
them with only beginners’ salaries, you 
know, all have the home and garden 
fever,”’ said the comedian. “Don’t think 
for a minute that money is the only thing 
necessary to have a garden. Almost any- 
body can have a house and a garden if he | 
really wants it.” 

Here his sensitive and fine feeling of 
proportion asserted itself, and he became 
serious. 

“One thing that makes me a little 
reticent, you know, about this home of 
ours, is that some people might think we 
were trying to show off.” He was silent 
for a moment. Very likely his mind was 
wandering amid boyhood scenes in a 
small town in Nebraska, where he lived in 
humble surroundings. 

“T wish everybody could have beautiful 
things,” he continued, earnestly. “But 
you know our system is so constructed 
that—well, the state has to help those 
who don’t have what they need, and really | 
suffer. They have to be taken care of that 
way, somehow. Some may think, ‘Well, 
it seems hard for some persons to have so 
many beautiful things while others lack,’ 
but——” 

He was in a study. | 


Men say 
Omen are not ., 


interested ”- but we f 
think they are ; 









Thousands have proved their deep interest in 
the practical side of home building by sending 
for this beautiful book, “Better Walls for Better 
Homes.” The coupon below brings it promptly. 


HAVE talked with many wealthy men, 

but I have never received just this sort 
of a wistful reaction toward the “social 
pressure,’ or whatever one might call that 
feeling of the lack of economic equilibrium | 





—that conscience or consciousness of the 

inequalities that often arise in energy, 

persistence and chance. Tho he is made ; . 

of the stuff that insures success, a spiritual | [TF your new home is to be charming —strengthened with a fabric of steel 

and moral muscularity and clarity of and stay so, it must begin with the buried in the plaster. Unreinforced 

vision, he, like other strong men rejoicing plaster. Four-fifths of its visible inte- plaster constantly invites cracks. Plaster 

in strength, has sympathy for those born : é 3 ; ; . 

to be weak or unfortunate or improvident. | fiot will consist of plaster walls and reinforced with STEELTEX minimizes 
That Harold Lloyd has worked tre- | ceilings. the crack hazard. 

mendously hard for the success he has | : 

attained cannot be doubted by anyone Today, particularly, when such ex- But STEELTEX does ae Because 

who takes the trouble to study his life. quisite taste in plaster decoration is of its waterproof insulation, it excludes 

And he belongs to the category of clean, | displayed, it is necessary to look beneath dampness, it makes your home warmer 

wholesome actors in that little Hollywood | P q 5 q a ‘telneie eed cealee tn coceiak i 

world which offers innumerable and | “4¢ svrface and protect by sound con- re = » | 

fascinating temptations. struction. sound-deadens”’ to make each room 
He refuses to “high-hat” anyone. He more restfully quiet. The book, “Better 


likes the world, as the world likes him. | | A marvelous new material, STEELTEX, 
His plays are of the workaday world | has been designed to preserve the 
that we all know. At least four months beauty of modern plaster. An inge- 
out of the year, he said, his family live in . or 

nious combination of cold-drawn steel 


a modest cottage at Santa Monica, where 
mesh and water-proofed insulation, it National Steel Fabric Company 


Walls for Better Homes,” tells how. 
Please send the coupon or write for 
your copy. 


home life is even more intimate than in a 


big house. He expects to do a great deal | has already been used instead of lath in pe eons 

of the planting on the new place himself, | h d build; j } 

when the flower gardens are being laid | over 200,000 new homes and buildings. Az. 

out. He is greatly interested in forestry Every wall and ceiling can now be 309 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penna. 

and conservation. : alee The world’s largest manufacturers of 
This, in the small space available, is reinforced exactly as concrete is reinforced welded steel fabric 


the picture of Harold Lloyd that I should 


like to present to the millions who have 
seen him in the motion pictures. He is 
full of life and boyish enthusiasm. His 
actual appearance is not quite that of the 
screen, for he is more robust and radiant THREE TYPES—SAME PRINCIPLE—SAME PROTECTION 


of vitality. And he does not wear spec- 
tacles! 

Fikes you kuow bins bother sow, and | for plaster .. for stucco . . for floors and roofs (concrete and gypsum) 
will like him better thanever, as I did after 
the delightful hour and a half spent with 
him. 





National Steel Fabric Co., 309 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Without obligation, send your descriptive book on STEELTEX, 
Better Walls for Better Homes and complete information. 
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“a 
t 
Ks M) a H, no, we aren’t a club of 
travelers,’ said a rosy old 


lady whom I met in a mid- 


K 
\ S 

. dlewestern town the other 
i" day. “In fact, nearly all of our mem- 


Ralph Waldo Emer- 


son, the greatest of the 
transcendentalists 


bers are ‘stay-at-homes’ of the most 
confirmed kind. I may spend Christ- 
mas with my daughter and son-in- 
law in Wichita but that’s as far away 
as I expect to get this year, and most 
of the others are in the same fix. So 
isn’t it natural that we should want 
to travel with our minds and imaginations since we can’t with 
our bodies?”’ 

This club had chosen for its year’s subject “Odd Corners 
of the World,” and was certainly entering into the plan with a 
great deal of fun and zest. ‘The odder the corner I draw, the 
better I’ll be pleased!”’ remarked my informant. ‘Which of 
these books would you take for review if you were I?” And 
she showed me the following list: 

Tambo, by James Jenkins (McBride). (The very remarkable 
record of a mule-back journey thru some ancient Peruvian 
villages to which four centuries have brought little change.) 

Mid-Pacific, by James Norman Hall (Houghton Mifflin). 
(A book of charming essays by a man who now makes his 
home at Tahiti ir the South seas. These essays are on many 
subjects but the majority of them are on phases 
of life in Polynesia.) 

Timbuctoo, by Leland Hall (Harper’s). (Leland 








Harry Hervey, who 
wrote the travel 
story, “King Cobra” 


Your Literary Club Program 


HELEN COWLES LeCRON 


an American, tells the story of his visit to the Bedouins and 
other Arabian peoples. Very entertaining.) 

There were other books, too, but I haven’t space to list them 
here. (I shall, however, be very glad to send names and de- 
scriptions of all of them to any club which considers this pro- 
gram.) ‘Personally, I rather lean to Timbuctoo,” said my 
Kansas friend, ‘‘tho the South seas do appeal to me; they seem 
so far from Wichita! We’ll take one spot and one travel book 
as a basis for each program, and the person in charge of it that 
day may read as many other books as she likes on the same 
subject. It looks as if we’d get a good deal of geography before 
we’re thru!’ 

I know another club which is taking “Modern Europe” for 
its year’s study, and yet another which has chosen the envelop- 
ing and suggestive topic, “Seeing America Thru Books.” 


OST of our members take trips,” the president of the 
latter club wrote me, “and more and more of us are 
taking motor trips. It seemed to us all a very good idea to be 
studying the different interesting corners of America that we 
may see later.’”’ She sent me her tentative program. It included 
Mary Austin’s Land of Journey’s Ending and also her Lands of 
the Sun (Century company), both volumes of which are this 
author’s fascinating interpretation of the spirit of the South- 
west; Gertrude Atherton’s California (Boni and Liveright), and 
The Out-Trail, by Mary Roberts Rinehart (Doubleday-Doran). 
This program seemed to me to favor the West 
to the exclusion of the East, and I wrote her so. 
“Why not some good books on seeing New 





Hall lived in this obscure African city for many 
months, and his descriptions of the place are 
vivid and often surprising.) 








King Cobra, by Harry Hervey (Cosmopolitan). om 


(A personal story of travel in French Indo- 
China.) 

In Borneo Jungles, by William O. Krohn 
(Bobbs-Merrill). (Doctor Krohn was commis- 
sioned by the Field museum to collect specimens, 
and his restful little vacation among the Malay 
head-hunters is absorbing reading!) 

Among Pygmies and Gorillas, by Prince William 
of Sweden (E. P. Dutton company). (An 
adventurous account of the recent Swedish zoo 
logical expedition to Africa in search of specimens 
of the rare mountain gorilla and other animals.) 

Adventures in Arabia, by W. B. Seabrook 
(Harcourt Brace and company). (This author, 
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WM 


Gamaliel Bradford, 
who wrote many val- 
uable biographies 


England, Florida, Virginia and the Tennessee 
= Mountains?” I asked her, but thus far I have 
had no answer. (However, if any one of my 
readers wishes to use such a program for club 
study I shall be glad to compile one that seems 
to me well-balanced.) 

But I am spending too much of my limited 
space on travel-books and must get on to other 
things. 

This would be a splendid year for a club or an 
individual to make a real study of that fascinat- 
ing and vital period in New England history 
which produced the movement known as Tran- 
scendentalism. All the lights of the Concord 
group have been in biography lately: if they 
have not all received their due, they have at 
least all received attention. 

There is the Alcott 
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TILE-SETTING isa true craft, requiring 

a high degree of skill and workmanship. 
In your community there is an experi- 
enced tiler, who can show you the different 
types of keramic tiles, make practical 
suggestions, and see that your tile job is 
efficiently and skilfully handled. Consult 
him if you are building or remodelling. 
Associated Tile Manufacturers. 
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Ff Spain, that country rich in 
proverbs, there was an old saying 
for spendthrifts—‘“‘ My son, you will 
never have a house of tiles!” 

Beauty, comfort, security—the 
best that could come to one in 
the way of worldly possessions—all 
this was summed up in that phrase 
“‘a house of tiles.” 

* * ~ 
Nearly everyone has something of 
this feeling about keramic tiles—real 
tiles. Always, everywhere, they have 
appealed to the imagination, because 
of their beauty, richness, individual- 
ity, permanence. 

Part of the beauty of keramic tiles 
is in their color, part in their lovely, 
individual texture, and part of it is in 
the feeling of their integrity that they 
give us. 

Wonderful color has always been 
an outstanding. characteristic of ke- 
ramic tiles. In a tile, the color is not 
merely something superficially ap- 
plied, added to it,—but is an integral 
part of the tile itself, burnt into it 
everlastingly with fire, so that 
as long as the tile lasts, the 
color lasts. 
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This attractive kitchen has walls 
of enamel tiles the color of sun- 
shine, and a floor in cheerful red 
and silver gray keramic mosaic 


The 


wondertul 
charm of REAL TILES 





manent part of your surroundings. 
Today, in the most beautiful houses 
in America, architects are more and 
more utilizing the possibilities of 
keramic tiles. 

Bathrooms as exquisite as the in- 
side of a shell, done with dull finish 
or enamel tiles in lovely shades of 
orchid, rose, sea green, or primrose; 
dining-rooms with beautiful, richly- 
colored tiled floors in the spirit of 
the Flemish, French, and old English 
dining-rooms; tiled entrance-halls of 
wonderful charm and distinction. 


F you are building or remodelling— 

from the point of view of economy 
alone, keramic tiles will prove a wonder- 
fully satisfactory investment. Keramic 
tiles outwear practically all other mate- 
rials. Once having installed them, there 
is no further expense for replacement or 
repair. A floor or wall of keramic tiles re- 
mains true, even, unmarred, intact 
through generations of use. 

Let us send you our beautifully illus- 
trated booklet, Enduring Beauty in your 
Home through Keramic Tiles. You will 
find it wonderfully interesting. 


AssociATED TILE MANUFACTURERS 


Send for this interesting booklet! 





With keramic tiles it is pos- 
sible to build color right into 
your house—to make it a per- 





Associated Tile Manufacturers, Dept. B-9, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


booklet Enduring Beauty in your Home through 
Keramic Tiles. 


For the enclosed 10 cents—please send me your 
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deserve this 
protection/ 


“KEEP OFF” signs are futile. 

If the lawn is unenclosed the iceman, 
milkman and grocer’s delivery boy 
short-cut across it. Neighborhood 
children use it as a playground. And 
dogs and chickens too! 

Result: — lasting injury to grass, shrub- 
bery and flowers! 

Only a barrier such as the Anchor 
Lawn Fence provides the effective pro- 
tection needed. 

Permanently solve the trespasser 
problem. Enclose your property with 
an Anchor Fence. It is designed to 
harmonize with well-kept grounds. Its 
exclusive features of construction mean 
everlasting service. 

Mail the coupon now for free illustrated 


literature. 

Anchor Sales and Erecting Service is Nation- 
wide — local tepresentetives in over 75 cities. 
ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 
Eastern Ave., and 35th St., Baltimore, Md. 


Branch Offices and Representatives 
in Principal Cities 
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“Buy the fence with 
the strongest posts" 
(! ——_—— oe ow ee oe ee oe oe =——_— — 
=) ANCHOR POST FENCE CO. rs 
Eastern Ave., & 35th St., Baltimore, Md. — 


Please send me free literature on (check in squares):— _ 
Chain Link Lawn Fences. C Iron Railings 
Tennis Fences, © Poultry Fences. 


( Street Address... .------ inane ohedar 
City and State... ee ee e. 
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| Susan Glaspell (Stokes). 


| Emerson’s Journals, edited by 
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family—they could be met and discussed 
thru a study of Honore Willsie Morrow’s 
The Father of Little Women (Little Brown) ; 
Caroline Tichnor’s new book on May 
Alcott—A Memoir (Little Brown); and 
Ednah D. Cheney’s Louisa May Alcott: 
Her Life, Letters and Journals (Little 
Brown). 

Emerson and Thoreau could be reached 
thru Emerson and Others, by Van Wyck 
Brooks (E. P. Dutton); The Heart of 
Bliss 
Perry (Houghton Mifflin); Thoreau: The 
Cosmic Yankee, by J. Brooks Atkinson 
(Houghton Mifflin); and The Heart of 
Thoreau’s Journals, edited by Odell 
Shepard (Houghton Mifflin). The whole 
movement could be studied thru Lewis 
Mumford’s The Golden Day (Boni and 
Liveright), but I should certainly advise 
readers to go to older books also for 
reference and comparison. See for your- 
selves whether or not some of these 
modern theories are sound. 

Hawthorne ought not to be left out of 
any such study. See Lloyd Morris’s 
The Rebellious Puritan (Harcourt Brace) 
as well as the biography by Julian Haw- 
thorne. Then there is Margaret Fuller— 
don’t by any chance miss Katherine 
Anthony’s life of her (Harcourt Brace 
and company), published in 1920. I 
shall never forget the introduction Miss 
Anthony gave me to Margaret Fuller. I 
had always had a mighty curiosity about 
the latter—her personality, her origin, 
her relation to the other members of the 
Transcendental group—and as soon as I 
heard of Katherine Anthony’s book I 
couldn’t rest until I read it. And even 
tho it is a little too obviously cut to the 
Freudian pattern, as many of these late 
biographies have a way of being, it 
makes this great woman really live again. 


CLUB might take as its subject Two 

Great American Families, and study the 
Beechers and the Alcotts. I have already 
mentioned the new books on the Alcotts. 
The Beechers could be met thru Henry 
Ward Beecher—An American Portrait, by 
Paxton Hibben (George H. Doran), and 
Trumpets of Jubilee, by Constance May- 
field Rourke (Harcourt Brace and Com- 
pany). Admirers of the Beechers may 
feel that they have received too harsh 
treatment at the hands of these biog- 
raphers, but at any rate it is certain that 
this subject would cause plenty of discus- 
sion. And discussion is a sign that a club 
is alive. 

Last fall I suggested the subject, “A 
Year of Interesting Personalities,” as 
a good one for the club wishing to study 
biography. This is still a good subject. 
Many new biographies have appeared, 
studies of the great and near-great in the 
light of new psychological discoveries and 
theories, and a year of them is sure to be 
a valuable year. I should not fail to in- 
clude Disraeli, by Andre Maurois (Apple- 
ton); Bismarck, by Emil Ludwig (Boni 
and Liveright); That Man Heine, by 
Lewis Browne (Macmillan); Darwin, by 
Gamaliel Bradford (Houghton Mifflin); 
D. L. Moody—A Worker in Souls, by 
Gamaliel Bradford (Doubleday-Doran) ; 
My Life, by Isadora Duncan (Boni and 
Liveright); The Road to the Temple, by 
(The story of 
her husband, George Cram Cook.); 


| Havelock Ellis, Philosopher of Love, by 


Houston Peterson (Houghton Mifflin 
Company); Annie Besant, by Jeffrey 
West (Viking Press). 

A splendid and informing program 
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Makes a perfect 
lasting patch 


WHEN YOU fill a crack or hole with 
Rutland Patching Plaster, your wall is 
just as good as new. It makesa perfect patch 
that will last as long as the wall itself. It 
will not crack, crumble, shrink or fa!l out. 
Anyone can use Rutland Patching Plaster. 
You just mix with water and apply. No 
muss or bother. 


Paint, wall paper and hardware stores sell it. 
If your dealer hasn't it we will mail a package direct 


and you can pay the postman 30c plus tage. 
Rutland Fire Clay Co., Dept. J-33, Rutland. 
Vermont. Also makers of Rutland Roof Coating. 











Grogreen ~ the 
“wonder” food for ferns 


Makes all your 
indoor plants grow 
and bloom more 
abundantly 


Grogreen Fern Food angptn 
ALL the elements your ferns 
need for thick, vigorous 
= growth. Also to make flower- 
ing plants thrive and bloom more abundantly. 
Try Grogreen—a new pleasure in growing indoor 
pea awaits you. to use. your nearest 
. W. Woolworth Co. 5 and 10c store—or send 
to us direct. A Silverlike package for 10c, plus 
5e extra for postage. 10 packages for $1.00, 
postage free. 


American Soda Products Co. 


Moorestown, New Jersey 














Look years 


one 
fresh complexion. 











younger 


Beauty ot tace is more than 
skin deep—it depends on 
keeping young and elastic the 
tiny muscles just beneath the skin. Lack of exer- 


cise them to weaken, d . be flabby. Then 
begins to ‘age’ \ ease youthiel expression and 
Kathryn Murray’s Facial Exercises 
Can soon build up. restore and keep you youthful 
sands testify to merit. Simple,pleasant is ears 
idual use. ite guaran Book tree in plain en 
KATHRYN MURRAY, Suite 033, 5 8. W: Ave.. Chi 


shout “ho 
success. Selected to in- 
Write today. 
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could be built around a study of con- , 


temporary foreign writers. The present 
interchange of books among civilized 
nations is quite astonishing. For instance 
Power, and The Ugly Duchess, both by 
Lion Feuchtwanger, a young German 
writer, have recently been t-sellers 
both in ry and in the United States. 
Thomas Ma 


critics, some of the most thoughtful of | 
whom consider his The Magic Mountain 
the greatest novel of our time. Norwegian 
and Swedish translations have been 

pular in this country for some years 
but it took the winning of the obel 
rize in Literature by Grazia Deledda, an 
talian woman, to stimulate an interest 
here in Italian books. The Mother (Mac- 
millan) is said to be Grazia Deledda’s 
best novel; certainly it is her best known 
one. 


Adtupy of the year’s best, or at any 


rate the most discussed ’ novels, is | 


always a popular program. 


A choice might be made from the fol- | 


lowing list: 
The Axe, by Sigrid Undset (Knopf). 


Death Comes for the Archbishop, by | 


Willa Cather (Knopf). 

Jalna, by Mazo de la Roche (Little 
Brown and Company). 

The Bridge of San Luis Rey, by Thorn- 
ton Wilder (A. & C. Boni). 

The Grandmothers, by Glenway Wes- 
cott (Harper’s). 


The Bonney Family, by Ruth Suckow | 


(Knopf). ° 


Power, by Lion Feuchtwanger (Viking | 


Press). 

Giants in the Earth, by O. E. Rolvaag 
(Harper’s). 

Red Rust, by Cornelia Cannon (Little 
Brown and Company). ¢ 


Black April, by Julia Peterkin (Bobbs | 


Merrill): 


Wintersmoon, by Hugh Walpole (Dou- | 


bleday Doran Company). 


Daisy and Daphne, by Rose Macaulay | 


(Boni and Liveright). 

The Mother, by Grazia Deledda (Mac- 
millan). 

Splendor, by Ben Ames Williams (E. P. 
Dutton). 

Adam and Eve, by John Erskine (Bobbs 
Merrill). 


A Book You Can’t Buy 
at Bookstores 


“THE 150-page book, “Common 

Garden Pests,”’ prepared by Prof, 
J. J. Davis and Prof. C. T. Gregory, 
of the Purdue agricultural experi- 
ment station, especially for the 
readers of Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, is available only thru this 


magazine, It cannot be bought at 
bookstores. 

“Common Garden Pests” pre- 
scribes the methods of getting rid 
of pests that invade your flowers, 
trees, shrubs, flowers and vegeta- 
bles. Profusely illustrated. 

If you haven't obtained your 
copy yet and desire one, send 50 
cents to the Garden department, 
Better. Homes and Gardens, Des 


Moines, lowa. 


nn, another German writer, 
is being taken very seriously by America’s | 
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f= the small householder who 
must solve the problems of a 
service yard and a garden, we 

present the following plan. For 
the first problem, that of the service yard, 
we bave a delightfully constructed house. 
The driveway for the automobile, which 
is placed far to one side of the property, 
leads up to the kitchen entrance and the 
garage. By this method all of the service 
entrances and the garage are segregated 
to one side of the house. Furthermore, 
the service yard is well-screened from the 
garden proper by the shade trees and a 
tall border of shrubbery. 

From the dining-room one sees the 
well-kept lawn, bordered by shade trees 
and screening bushes. This lawn, while 
a lovely spot in itself, can be used for 
practical purposes as well. A _ clothes- 
dryer may be attached on the left, where 
it has full radiance from the sun, and 
where any stray breeze may be brought 
into service. 

The wide lawn, apparently given added 
spaciousness by its skillful placing and 
carefully planned outlines, is made still 
more attractive by hints of the beautiful 
garden beyond. The loveliness of this 
garden is in turn enhanced by the smooth 
lawn which precedes it. Even in so small 
a place, the walk along the shaded path 
beside the well-kept lawn lends added 
glamor to the formal garden beyond. 
Here the flagged walk, bordered by the 
conventional strip of short grass, en- 
closes the flowery spots. These are made 
interesting by the low, shallow pool which 
is shaded by the blossoming trees that 
spread over the back hedge. 


HE darkening shades of the trees 

seem to blend with the colors of the 
flashing oriental fish in the peaceful pool. 
The dark brown stones at the edge lend 
it added depth, so that the water looks 
cool and sweet even on the most scorching 
day. There are inviting rustic benches on 
the sides under the tree. Across the walk, 
beside the flower beds, is the sundial, set 
upon a tall, graceful pedestal. The sun- 
dial balances the pool, 
and the carefully planned 
walk so divides the gar- 
den spaces that an al- 
most symmetrical ar- 
rangement is achieved, 
with still enough variety 
to have a pleasing and 
restful garden. In the 
back are the tall hedges 
and shrubs which serve 
as a background for the 
whole setting. 

The other entrance to 
the garden is the rose 
arbor, or rather, this is 
the end of the garden. 
One comes upon it al- 
most unexpectedly. The 
Paul’s Scarlet Climber 
on one side, and the 
Silver Moon roses on the 
other side, intertwined 
above, give the arbor a 
light, peaceful aroma. An 
irresistible impulse bids 
one linger here in this 
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A Little Garden for a Narrow Lot 


FRANCIS ASBURY ROBINSON 
Landscape Architect 


lovely shaded spot, and one turns long- 
ingly back to the garden. Here the happy 
profusion of color spots is more notice- 
able, and the eye lingers caressingly over 
each flower group. The high hedges in 
the back are a suitable background, and 
the trees throw slanting shadows to 
soften the sometimes riotous color. 

In the flower border there are placed 
lovely blue delphinium that will blossom 


| Key to Piasetien List 


Quan- 
| | Key tity Latin Name Common Name 


| | BULBS 

| Alyssum saratile—Goldentuft 
Aquilegia hybrids—Columbine 
Anchusa ttalica—lItalian 

Althaea rosea—Hollyhock 

Bolionia astcroides—W hite Boltonia 
Baptista australis—Blue Wild Indigo 
Campanula wes = Carpathian 


Delphinium belladonna— Larkspur 

Dianthus deltoides—Maiden Pink | 

Gypsophila paniculata—Babysbreath } 

Iris Pallida dalmatica | 

Iris Queen of May 

Iris Canary Bird 

Iris Celeste 

Linum perenne—Flax 

Myosotis palustris semperflorens— 
Forget-me-not 


~ 
wh 


_ 


—e 


—— 
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Papaver orientale—Oriental poppy 
Pyrethrum—Ch themum 
Paeonia Festiva Maxima 

eonia Kelway Queen 

Phlox Elizabeth Campbell 

Phiox Miss Lingard 

Phlox Rijnstroom 

Phlox Subulata Creeping Phiox 
Viola cornuta—Tufted Pansy 
Tulipa Anton Mauve Darwin—Tulip 
Tulipa Clara Butt_Darwin—Tulip 
Tulipa Flamingo Darwin—Tulip 
Tulipa Faust Darwin—Tulip 
Tulipa cory Seem Cottage—Tulip 
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ROSES 
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31 Tulipa Hobbema Cottage—Tulip 
32 Tulipa Inglescombe Yellow Cottage 
m7 Dp 

| 33 Tulipa Picotee Ooh Tali e Maidens 
34 Tulipa Rev. H Ewbank Darwin— 
| 35 Muscart botrynides—C ommon Grape- 
| 36 12 = Lilium cnateieier tatenne, Lily 
| 
| 6 Rosa Pemberton—Rose (Hybrid tea) 
| 38 6 Rosa Gruss An Teplitz—Rose (Hy- 
| brid tea) 
| | 39 6 Rosa Radiance—Rose (Hybrid tea) 
| 3 Rosa Souv. Du President Carnot— 
| | Rose (Hybrid tea) 
| | ANNUALS 
i (For Spring) 

41 40 Ageratum 
| | 42 10 Antirrhinum 

43 10 Calendula 

44 10 Verbena 
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all summer and thru the early fall; grace- 
ful pale-colored columbines with long 
spurs, pale yellow and warm white, dark- 
hued ones with purple or vermilion outer 
portions—tall, swaying shasta daisies, and 
iris, many hues, profuse and easily culti- 
vated. Oriental poppies startle the eyes 
with their vivid orange paper-like petals. 
To concentrate the intensive color there 
is exquisite blue flax, which is truly, as the 
Irish say, a piece of heaven fallen’ down. 
Yellow coreopsis and sturdy, blue bache- 
lors’ buttons grow side by side. 

To strengthen the cornersof the garden, 
patches of peonies are placed at irregular 
intervals, and to offset the substantiality 
of the garden, phlor subulata and tiny 
foreget-me-nots lead down to the grass 
strip that holds the flowers within their 
plots. 

This garden, planted in the fall, has a 
mature aspect the first summer. 
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Plot plan, above, show- 
ing how the driveway 
is placed far to one 
side of the property 






Plan at left shows the 
skillful placing of flow- 
ers, trees and shrubs. 
Key to plan given above 
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Why we can offer such low prices 
for cleaners of such high quality 

























Shs Foy x 
¥S i Ns y 


ew! EY, eS or“ =} TP us ee lk « is 
A an ie Re eee ; ght tyes PIR Lae 2 ie | 
a GENERAL ELECTRIC is able, because iy a Ped Pte nee ie Sn ae 
2 ef " PNAS trig 22 ie eek Sa 
‘ae of its engineering skill, its low cost of “i407; 


‘manufacturing and its economical distri- eal 
~e bution methods, to sell a truly superior yy 
ey, product at a low price. Remember—you ‘% 


> 
Ee 


save money by purchasing this cleaner ta 
2% direct from the dealer in his own store % 
"% « « « The General Electric name—and 
3. stamp of approval—is on every one of 4 
, these cleaners. They have many points a | 
a of superiority which your dealer will ‘% 
Hy be glad to show you. Just one of them 
% is the supremely efficient General Elec- Ye 
oN tric motor—the heart of the cleaner— Re 
©, that needs no oiling ... Never hasa ‘% 
| cleaner of such high quality been offered , | 
to the American housewife at so attrac- ‘\) 
tive a price. Each cleaner carries with it % 


the General Electric guarantee. 





If you would like further information, or the 
name of a dealer near you, write Section 93, 
Tue Stanparp Mover Merchandise Department, 


Tue Junior Mopen | q , $ General Electric Company, 
¥ 'N. oD ~ ‘ 
* Oe Bridgeport, 
‘ 50 <: Connecticut. 
LESS ATTACHMENTS 
(East of the Rockies) 


LESS ATTACHMENTS 
(East of the Rockies) Two sets of attachments with special swivel 


joints are available at $6.50 and $10.00. 
They are easy to attach—easy to use. 
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“««« and YOU 
moved all this heavy _ 
furniture Alone. fii 


CERTAINLY did. But I put Bassick Cast- 

ers on first, then everything moved so 
easily and quietly that I just couldn’t resist 
the temptation to change things about.” 


No need to worry about straining wives or 
furniture, or marking rugs and floor cover- 
ings, when your furniture rolls on Bassicks. 
Bassicks start, roll and turn so easily that 
moving furniture is child’s play. 

Put Bassicks on your furniture. If your hard- 
ware, furniture or house furnishing dealer 
cannot supply you—order direct. Make selec- 
tion from list below. 

Two Bassick Casters that meet most home needs 

Feltoid Wheel Fibre Wheel 


For use on hardwood For use on carpets, 
and polished floors. rugs, linoleums and 
composition floors. 
For Heavy Weight Furniture 
Size FFB $2.00 set Size FRB $1.30 set . 
For Medium Weight Furniture 
Size DFB $1.60 set Size DRB $1.00 set 
For Light Weight Furniture 
Size BFB $1.30 set Size BRB $0.75 set 


How easily if rolls on Bassicks 












2 The Bassick Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
el. Send me of Caster 
booklet to help me select the 
cight casters for my furni- 







2. Send ee Bei... 4 
Basouck Casters, Size___..-. ig 
for which I enclose $__.... es 
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a Greenhouse 


Continued from page 13 


these warm-weather vegetables will ex- 
tend the service of the greenhouse and 
ield their fruits for two or three months 
fore out-of-doors plants of the same 
kinds begin to yield. 
Thus tho the greenhouse costs several] 
times as much as hotbeds or coldframes 


| aggregating equal capacity, it may be 


kept busy producing a succession of 
flowers, vegetables and plants for setting 
out-of-doors for as long as ten months 
out of the twelve. A greenhouse, there- 
fore, is far more than justifying this extra 
cost, to say nothing of the reduction of 
labor necessary in eonnection with its 
operation or the pleasure of ownership. 





Not the least among the pleasures of | 


ownership are the influences that a green- 
house has upon the owner. Apart from 
the influence that the care of helpless 
creatures has upon the caretaker, plants 
in a greenhouse have a silent but potent 
way of curing morose moods, attacks of 
nerves, fits of the blues, “that tired feel- 
ing’ and many kindred human com- 
plaints. Not what we put into a green- 
house but, what we get out of one gives 
most satisfaction. Moreover we take 
especial joy in the plants we grow in our 
own greenhouse; not that they are neces- 
sarily better than those we can buy, but 


| they seem so to us because of our personal 
| care in their production and well-being. 


“THEN there is the joy of being able to 
give pleasure to friends who visit the 
greenhouse when we have some special 
flower in bloom or when we have an un- 
usually fine display, particularly of some 
favorite of our visitor. Added to this is 
the pleasure of sharing our abundance 
of flowers or vegetables with such visitors 


_and other friends—gifts that during the 


winter and at current prices we might 
not feel we could afford to make, and 
even if we could they would lack the 
sentiment of our having grown them 

Again there is the especial joy of being 
able to give flowers to shut-ins, sick 
friends, those recently bereaved, to 
others about to be married, or to those 
who have been visited by the stork. In 
estimation of the recipients the fact that 
we grew the flowers we give them en- 
hances the pleasure of every such gift. 
It reflects back on us and increases our 
own enjoyment. 

It is not necessary to put a lot of money 
into a greenhouse. Whoever can afford 
to own and maintain even the least 
costly of autos can afford to have a green- 
house of sufficient size to meet all the 
needs of a suburban home and garden. 
I know of one amateur who warmed his 
little greenhouse (270 square feet inside) 
with a self-feeding heater which required 


attention only once or twice daily. Over | 


a period of ten years it has averaged only 
about twenty-five pounds of pea coal a 
day, less than half a ton a winter. 
present local prices this would be less 


than seven dollars for the eS ond 


dollar a month! 

While a carpenter or a man handy with 
tools may build a greenhouse with ma- 
terials purchased from the local lumber 
yard, this is almost invariably not the 
wise thing to do. There is always guess- 
work about it. Such materials are rarely 
of the proper kind; the time required to 
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Fresh @* 


RUNNING 


Water 


bath, 

um ped from clotern, 
eee or stream — by the 
same system! Fresh 
Water in 
600 to 1200 gallons per 
—+" pposecd s 158 eet 
uy 5 ft up to feet. 
no freezing in “4 
warm, stagnant water 
Summer. 
Write for FREE pe 
Buy a National on 
payments, if you wish. 
NATIONAL UTILITIES 

CORPORATION 


322 Belleview Place, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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arenes varieties. $1. 
t—choice varieties. .. 
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large plone, Sent at your expense. Six $1.¢ 


Fine 
$5.00 your selection. Our Catalogue of other 


bargains sent free. 


BABCOCK PEONY. GARDENS 
MESTOWN, N. Y. 





R. F.D 














DELPHINIUMS $4 75 


(Hardy Lar 
6 Ligb* Blue 6 me Derk Blue Postpaid 
For Summer and Fall Planting 
Strong Hardy Plants That Will Bloom 
Freely Next Summer 
iogue of Hollyhocks, Hard om 
Hearts, Deneleves Oriental P Gaillard 
hrm Hardy Ase Lupines, Hardy poset re — 
Pekar tardy, Pere iy. Perennials that live outdoors Gatton 
win Fa 4 and more beautiful each year, a 
of which may Sve pat this summer and fall and will 
bloom next summer. 
a a. Geto. Vines yy Be plants; _ i 


Blackberry, Grape, 
ber anberry ts f heparaaits, tober 
Logan (a ‘or See 
HARRY S. seuusaih, Hampton Bays, N. Y. 
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erect is excessive because many of the | 


parts must be shaped and cut to fit; and 
the finished house is almost certain to be 
less satisfactory than a greenhouse whose 
materials are bought from a greenhouse 
construction company, especially when 
the company sends its men to do the 
erection. 

To be sure the cost, at a superficial 
glance, may seem high but not when the 


permanence of such a structure, the per- | 


fection of the materials and construction, | 


and the confidence these insure are taken 
into consideration. 

Usually local materials and local men 
must be paid for in immediate cash. Not 
so the construction company’s house. 
You may buy it as easily as you may buy 
an auto, a piano, or a phonograph; where- 
as money employed to buy a residence or 
a greenhouse is invested because the 
former constitutes the basis of a home 
and the latter a means of cutting down 
the cost of what if bought might be con- 
sidered luxuries, as already explained. A 
greenhouse not only does all that has 
been mentioned, but it actually increases 
the value of the property more than its 
actual cost, as has been prdved in count- 
less cases by people who have sold their 
homes. 


Stay at Home? 


Continued from page 64 


than any other mortal, thank God! And 
it is so easy to develop weakness of char- 
acter when a boy or girl is in the forma- 
tive period of college days. The “gang”’ 
spirit is the college spirit. The college 
spirit is the gang spirit. That can be 


fully acquired only when‘ the student is | 
away from home and becomes a part of | 


the gang, day and night. 


I am not sanctioning all that is done | 


by the gang spirit. But when a boy or 
girl has developed character at home be- 
fore leaving high school, it is pretty hard 


to spoil that character in college. If there | 
has been too much restraint, if the high | 


school student has been tied pretty short 
with mother’s apron strings, then may- 
be a reaction may take place when such 
a student gets away from home. 
ever, when self-reliance has been prop- | 
erly developed up to the time of depar- 
ture for college, the parents need not | 
worry. about their boys or girls when they 
are out of their sight. 

It should be expected that youth will 
make mistakes. They do in problems of | 
algebra and chemistry, so why expect 
perfection in social and moral conduct? 
And those mistakes will more likely re- 
ceive proper attention if the student lives 
away from home than if he lives at home 
with his parents. At home nobody is 
going to butt in on family affairs, so the 
professors and the gang may refrain from 
a very wholesome discipline when it is 
most needed. And, anxious parents, 
when the dear son or daughter makes 
some mistake, or flunks some study, be 
slow to condemn the student, slow to 
blame the faculty, and slower still to say 
that a college education isn’t worth much 
anyway. It is, if the student has the 
ability to absorb knowledge, and the 
ability to take a lot of hard knocks. There 
are students, and students, just as there 
are parents, and parents. The chances 
are that our children are as good as 
students as we are as parents. 


How- | 
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Safety and Conventence with 
the W heeling Rubbish Burner 


Everything about this Wheeling Rubbish 
Burner—from its correct design to sturdy 
material—is planned to enable you to use 
it with convenience and safety! 

Note that the bottom of the Burner is 
raised to allow plenty of draft and the top 
fits securely to keep the fire safely inside. 


Notice, too, the solid steel hoops and the 


handles strongly welded to sides. 


When you buy a Pail, Garbage Can, 
Ash Can, Tub or any other essential piece 
of metalware, look for the Wheeling Red 
Label! It signifies many extra values in 
longer, better wear. See the Wheeling 
Dealer near you. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO. 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
Branches: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Minneapolis, 


St. Louis, Kansas City, Chattanooga, Richmond, 
Des Moines, Columbus 

















Guaranteed 


Hand Dipped 
in pure 


Molten Zinc 


Thirty-seven years’ experience 
has em d the superiority 
of the > yen of dip- 
ing each article separately by 
on in pure molten zinc. 
While modern large pro- 
duction methods offer quicker 
and cheaper ways to perform 
this operation, the slower but 
more thorough hand-dippi 
process is carried on in ° 
ing factories because it gives a 
heavier, longer-wearing zinc- 
coating inside and out 












GIVE YOUR LOVELY 
GOWNS A CHANCE * 


] ° demiegreyl do you think it is fair for 
you to expect even the prettiest of 
garments to look well on you if you are 
hobbling along, flinching, suffering with 


ARCH RRESERVER 


is helping one and a half million women 
to the fullest enjoyment of their pretty 
clothes. It is giving them the full activ- 
ity of youth; it is giving them smart- 
ness and charm. 


THE 


You have active, vigorous feet when 
you wear the Paris-New York styled 
Arch Preserver Shoe, because this shoe 
has a special concealed arch bridge that 
prevents sagging, a flat inner sole that 
prevents pinching, and a metatarsal 
support that prevents distortion — 
patented features found in no other shoe. 


Your feet are happy, and they carry 
you along buoyantly, eagerly — to the 
fullest enjoy ment in work and the 
keenest delight in fun, 


Every woman should read the interesting 
booklet, ‘‘Feet-—the New Source of Youth 
and Smartness.”’ Send for it and name of 
dealer who has the latest styles in Arch 
Preserver Shoes for you and your children, 





The Verona 


There is only one Arch Preserver Shoe. Its 
principles of construction are fully protected by 
patents. No shoe is an Arch Preserver Shoe 
unless stamped with the trade-mark. Styles 
for ev ery occasion. All sizes. AAAA to E. Sold 
by 2000 dealers. 


Made for women and misses 
by only The Selby Shoe Co., 
Portsmouth, O., for men 
and boys by only E. T. 
Wright & Co., Inc., Rock- 
land, Mass. 











“KEEPS THE Foor we 


THE SELBY SHOE CO. 
882 Seventh St., Portsmouth, O. 


Please send book No. B.H.-82 
“Feet —the New Source of 
Youth and Smartness. 


Name 





Address 
SE al eT | ee 
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Watching Your Family’s Weight 


Continued from page 31 


I always put the same foods on all the 
plates, and I strive to have them appear 
alike. However, foods are not always 
what they seem. It is no trick to incorpo- 
rate more sugar, butter, cream and other 
fattening foods in the servings on the 
masculine plates than in those on my 
daughter’s plate and on my own. Slight 
differences in the size of the servings will 
not call attention to themselves. No de- 
tective hasdiscovered the stunts I employ. 

Here is a typical] example of one day’s 
menus with some of the alterations: 

Breakfast 
Oranges 
Oatmeal and bran with milk and cream 
Baked eggs Whole wheat toast] 
Milk Coffee 


Dinner 
Stuffed baked potatoes 
Spinach puree 
Graham bread and butter sandwiches 
Celery 
Caramel custard with bananas 


Milk 


Beef steak 


Supper 


Vegetable soup 
Bran muffins Fruit salad 
Milk 


OW for the alterations that I make, 
just as a seamstress makes changes 


, in AE for the different women for 





whom she sews. Everyone has the whole- 
some oranges for breakfast, including the 
toddler who likes the juice. The services 
of cereals are varied. After the portion 
for the baby has been dished, I add a 
little bran and take up services for the 
underweight members of the family. 
Generous amounts of sugar and top 
milk or thin cream are added. Then for 
the overweight diners, considerably more 
bran is added to the oatmeal, less sugar is 
used, and whole milk takes the place of 
cream. 

The only difference in the baked eggs 
is that more cream or butter is placed in 
the ramekins to be served to the son and 
father. The toast is buttered before being 
carried to the table, and more butter is 
spread on that given to the folks who are 
underweight. The milk given to the boy 
has an addition of thin cream. 

For dinner, extra portions of butter 
and cream are added to the potatoes, 
more butter to the spinach and sand- 
wiches, thin cream is used in making the 
custard, and a few more slices of bananas 
are used in the servings given to the son 
and father. The baby has a plain custard, 
made and baked at the same time as that 
for the remainder of the family. The 
variations made in the supper are in the 
amount of butter on the bran muffins, 
whipped cream in the fruit salad and 
cream added to the milk. 

Butter and cream contain excellent 


‘amounts of vitamin A, provided the cows 


partake of green feeds, so in order to in- 


| erease the amount of this in my daugh- 


ter’s diet, who gets little cream and a 
minimum supply of butter in her meals, 
she, as well as the younger children, has 
her daily dose of cod liver oil, which is 
not large enough to supply enough fat 
to increase her weight. After school, the 
little boy is given a graham cracker and a 
glass of milk, while the little girl receives 
an apple or a handful of bran flakes. 

In planning the menus, I strive to in- 
clude one égg for every person, one quart 


of milk for every child and one pint for 
every adult, and one uncooked fruit and 
vegetable every day, regardless: of the 
weight of the diners. 
Here are other menus that lend to 
readjustments: 
Breakfast 
Stewed prunes 
(some sweetened and a part unsweetened) 
Brown rice with milk and cream 
Bran bread, toasted 
Cocoa = Milk 


Luncheon or Dinner 
Pot roast of beef Potatoes in jackets 
Stewed tomatoes 
Whole wheat bread and butter sandwiches 
Lettuce salad 
Apple snow 
Milk 


Supper 
Creamed eggs on graham toast 
Grated carrot sandwiches 
Fruit gelatine 
Milk 


The required amount of vitamins and 
minerals are essential in the diet of all 
persons. Here are the foods that contain 
them: 

Vitamin A, which prevents malnutri- 
tion, rickets, eye diseases and certain 
kinds of colds: butter, cod liver oil, 
cream, egg-yolk, liver, lettuce, spinach, 
carrots. 

Vitamin B, necessary to proper growth 
and a good appetite: oranges, tomatoes, 
spinach, nuts, egg-yolk and wheat germ. 

Vitamin C, necessary for growth and 
good health, and as a preventive for 
scurvy: orange and lemon juices, toma- 
toes, turnip juice, lettuce, rhubarb, raw 
cabbage, nt potatoes that have been 
cooked no longer than thirty minutes. 

Calcium or lime: milk, cheese, cabbage, 
carrots, turnips, buttermilk. 

Phosphorus: eggs, lean beef, milk, 
bran, potatoes with skins, oatmeal, whole 
wheat. 

Iron: bran, spinach, cabbage, string 
beans, rolled oats, egg-yolks, raisins and 
prunes. 

These minerals are essential for the 
building and repairing of teeth and bones, 
to regulate the action of the heart and 
other muscles, and to prevent anemia. 





“HOW TO BUILD A BETTER. 
HOME” 


THs is the name of the little book 
which contains all the recent 
articles on good house construction 
that were published in Better Homes 
and Gardens. Supplementary mate- 
rial has been added in the form of 
articles on the preliminaries to 
building, the financing of the home, 
and questions and answers. 

“‘How to Build a Better Home” 
will protect you against unsound 
construction. It considers every 
step in building—financing, plan- 
ning the home, the foundation, con- 
struction of clin: framing, proper 
bracing and underpinning, fireplace 
construction, the roof, and so on to 
the finishing of the interior. 

A few copies of the book are still 
available, and may be obtained by 
addressing your request to the 
Building Biencttneahs Better Homes 
and Gardens, Des Moines, lowa, en- 
closing 15 cents in stamps or cas 
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—to prevent the ills and dis- 
comforts that go with chill- 
ing temperatures you need 
warm air 
—to protect you against the 
troubles caused by parched 
dry atmosphere you need 
moist air 
—toavoid the effects of dead, 
stagnant air you need the 
refreshing stimulation of 























into the specifications 


EALTH FIRST! It’s a good slogan for home 


%, 


planners. Life loses its happiness when health 
departs— when colds, throat troubles, and respiratory 
ailments attack the family because of chilly rooms, or 
harsh, dry, stagnant air. Time was, perhaps, when 
these conditions were largely unavoidable. But not now. 


Research sponsored by the 
National Warm Air Heating 
Association has put home 
heating on a new basis of 
scientific accuracy. Work car- 
ried on in the Warm Air Re- 
search Residence at Urbana, 
Ill., built for experimental pur- 
poses, has led to important im- 
provementsin heating practice. 


It is now possible, by speci- 
fying a Warm-Air System in- 
stalled according to the Stand- 
ard Code, to obtain health and 


comfort advantages not pro- 
vided adequately and economi- 
cally by any other system of 
home heating. 


The Standard Code is a set of 
rules for the installation of 
Warm Air Heating Systems 
in accordance with the best 
modern scientific practice. 


Every Standard Code Instal- 
lationcarriesthetripleendorse- 
ment of the Dealer, the Manu- 
facturer, and this Association. 


Mail the coupon and get our attractive book 
“Health and Comfort with Warm Air” 


NATIONAL WARM AIR HEATING ASSOCIATION 





moving air 


— 


“indoor climates 
made to measure” 


The triangular emblem of 
the National Warm Air 
Heating Association dis- 
played in windows or on 
service trucks identifies in- 
stallers pledged to make 
Warm Air installations by 
accurate measurement to fit 
your home’s heating require- 
ments according to the 
Standard Code. 


= 

















174 E. Long Street eas Columbus, Obio 
RECIRCULATIN ° 
installed 
according ar e 
to the 
NATIONAL WARM AIR HEATING ASSOCIATION Name ws 
174 East Long Street, Dept. 1-J, Columbus, Obio 
Street and No. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your book “Health 
and Comfort with Warm Air.” 















VERY home needs a work- 
bench and a few tools, first 
to keep the home in repair, 
and second, to provide a 

place for Dad and the boys to work 
out their hobbies. 

When a repair is needed and there 
is a convenient place to do the job it 
can be taken care of at once, other- 
wise the job is usually put off and 
the article often wrecked and dis- 
carded. It might be well if a workbench 
with a good vise were included in all 
specifications for new homes. 

The workshop may be located in the 
basement, the attic, the garage or in a 
special room built over the garage. On 
page 11 of the April issue of the magazine 
you will find pictures of a special room 
equipped for a workshop over a garage. 


OLS should be chosen with care, 

and those required with which to do 
cutting should be selected from those 
made by responsible concerns who put the 
proper steel into them. If properly cared 
for, tools can be handed down thru 
several generations. It is not necessary to 


Equipping the Home Workshop 


A Neat, Orderly System of Keeping 


Tools Is Necessary to the 


Home Craftsman 
FRANK I. SOLAR 


buy a complete tool chest. Begin by 
buying just those tools that are necessary. 
Then as you have use for special tools, 
add them to your list. The boy can be 
started out with a few small tools, be- 
cause tools, including saws, that are not 
quite as expensive, will serve his purpose 
until he has learned to care for them. 


“THE workbench and tool panel should 
be the first projects to be built in the 
home workshop. A tool-box is all right 
for the carpenter who must move his 
tools from job to job and keep them 
locked so they will not be stolen, but in 
the home workshop it will be found more 
convenient to hang the tools on a panel 


where they are easily obtained when 
wanted. The amateur’s tool-box is 
usually a place where everybody in 
the household throws tools hap- 
hazardly, dulling and nicking them 
badly. Anyone can build the work- 
bench shown in the picture with a 
saw and a hammer, and if you do 
not have plans or are unable to make 
your own design, detailed plans and 
specifications are available for the 
workbench and tool panel. 


ACHINERY for the home workshop 

a few years ago was manufactured 
more in the form of toys than useful 
machines. But today light, well-built 
machines, such as band saws, turning 
lathes and bench planers, that will do 
accurate work, can be bought for less 
than some folks pay for a radio. The 
shop referred to in the April issue has 
floor space that will allow for individual 
machines. However, if you have only a 
small corner or little floor space, a band 
saw, turning lathe, and bench planer can 
all be run off the same motor. This re- 
quires but little (Continued on page 80 
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Three styles 
of laying, 
utilizing six 
widths, from 
4to1oinches, 
afford ample 
scope for in- 
terest and 
variety. 
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blid oak floor planks ~ true Colonial 
_- now cost hut little more than ordinary flooring 


The simplicity and dignity of Colo- 
nial America are be wis) in oak 
plank floors, a type now in vogue 
for modern interiors, but because of 


expense, limited to the most elabo- 


rate homes. Heretofore, ges 


wide planks have been lam- 
inated or veneered, keyed 
and plugged, in an effort 
to prevent distortion from 
changesin roomatmosphere, 
which caused buckling and 
uneveness in the floor. Now 
*CELLizing, a remarkable 


“CELLized Oak Flooring 


treat, protects oak from distortion, 
and permits the use of solid boards. 
Being solid, the cost is greatly 
reduced. They are nailed easily 
and quickly, like the more usual 

narrow face oak flooring. 


Elimination of laminating 
and expensive laying not 
only keeps intact the early 
Colonial tradition, for Colo- 
nial floors were of course 
laid solid,but brings a genu- 
ine plank floor into the aver- 
age home at reasonable cost. 


Inc. 


*CELLized Oak Floor Planks 
are sold through lumber dealers 
everywhere; manufactured by: 


BRADLEY LUMBER CO. of Arkansas 
Warren, Arkansas 


E. L. BRUCE COMPANY 
Memphis, Tennessee 


THE LONG-BELL LUMBER CO, 
Kansas, City, Missouri 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


TENNESSEE OAK FLOORING CO. 
Nashville, Tennessee 


NASHVILLE HDW. FLOORING CO. 
Nashville, Tennessee 


The commonly used narrow-face 
oak flooring, as well as Oak Floor 
Blocks, laid in design Le 
are also obtainable *CELLized. 











Draperies and Slip-covers: Puritan Cretonne Althea 


You can have 
a decorator’s suggestions 
for your rooms—free 


It's hard to believe that such a service 
could be FREE, But it’s true! 

If you will check the description of your 
room on the coupon below, Rosalie Norton, 
Interior Decorator, will make a plan for 
your Cpe room. The plan will include 
actual samples of Puritan Cretonne, de- 
lightful upholstery fabrics and glass curtain 
material, as well as a clipping of wall- 
paper. Carefully worked out suggestions go 
with each scheme, telling just how to plan 
every detail of your room. Thousands of 
women write in expressing their amaze- 
ment at the completeness of the plan. 
Until you have used Puritan Cretonnes you 
cannot realize what a friendly feeling they 
bring into a room. Their lovely blended 
colors are the happy inspiration for the 
whole room. Through Rosalie Norton's 
adv.ce you can be sure to get the cretonne 
best suited to your room, and have as well, 
a “‘decorator’s tips’’ on other furnishings. 


Puritan Doulton Cretonnes are 
Guaranteed Sunfast and Washable 


They are sold in all leading department 
stores. You can identify them yourself, 
because the name “Puritan Doulton 
Cretonne’’ and the words ‘‘Guaranteed 
Sunfast and Washable’’ are printed on the 
selvage of every yard. 


Puritan 
(retonnes 


F. A. FOSTER & CO.,Inc., Dept. B-42 
330 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 











Sirs:—Please send, at no charge, decorative 
schemes for the rooms which I have checked. 


Enclosed find 25c for booklet, **Cretonne Solves the Problem.”* 
Key to chart: Large-Lar; Sma!l-Sm; Med; 
sa . Sunny-Sun. a ~ 
CEILING 


Lar. | Sm. Med.| Sun. | Nor. Hi. | Low | Med. 
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space for the whole equipment. Hand- 
power jig saws, tool grinders and other 
small machines make good Christmas and 
birthday gifts for the boy. A boy with a 
hobby and a man with a trade are usually 
of little trouble to a community. The 
public schools have so many subjects to 
teach that only a short time each week 
can be devoted to shop work, and if a boy 
can be started early to spend his spare 
time in a shop at home, parents will be 
more contented than if he were out on the 
street. If the shop has no other purpose 
than to furnish a place where father and 
son can plan, figure and work together, 
it is worthwhile. President Harding said, 
“T stand for American boyhood who build 
castles in the air, and boats, and whose 
achievements will build the country.” 
We view with pride odd pieces of furni- 
ture that our fathers made, and today 
with the turning lathe and band saw the 
household mechanic can turn out in the 
home-shop articles of his own design that 
future generations will exhibit with pride. 
If you are not familiar with machinery, 
on receipt of a stamped self-addressed 
envelope, the Betler Homes and Gardens 
tooleraft editor, if he is given the size of 
your floor space, will tell you what 
machines it will accommodate. 


AWHORSE is the name given to a 
form of rack on which wood is laid 
for sawing by hand. The sawhorse shown 
in the drawing is made of common three- 
quarter-inch lumber, and aside from being 
used for sawing it can be used for a shop 
bench on which to sit or place work while 
assembling it. The top boards are about 
one inch apart, leaving a crack thru which 
the saw projects while sawing. 

The frame to which the top and legs are 
fastened should be made first. To give 
the legs proper slant, make the bottom 
edges of the end pieces about 1234 inches 
and the sides about 31 inches. Nail the 
legs and top to the frame. Sometimes 
the horse will not sit flat on the floor due 
to inaccuracy in sawing the legs to length. 
To correct this, set the horse on the 
floor and with a nail or screw-driver to 
act as a wedge, block up the short leg. 
Now with a strip of wood about one-half- 
inch thick, placed flat on the floor as a 
gauge, with a pencil, mark around each 
leg. Saw to line, and the horse will sit on 
the floor without rocking. The finished 
horse might be painted with paint you 
may have left from another job. 


HE tool cabinet shown in the lower 

left-hand corner of the drawing is 
made by fastening a partition in the 
center of a packing-box with cleats fast- 
ened to the partition and the sides of the 
box on which drawers are to slide. The 
box stands on one end, to which casters 
have been screwed, so that the cabinet can 
be moved about easily. The top of the 
cabinet can be enlarged by fastening 
shelves to each side with brackets as 
shown. If it is covered with a piece of 
galvanized iron, this top makes a good 
paint table or place for laying out, glueing 
and assembling work. A number of small- 
er packing-boxes can be used for drawers. 
A strip is nailed to the top of each drawer 
to fill the space between the drawers 
caused by the runners. The strip shown 
in the drawing does not extend all the 
way across the front of the drawer. How- 
ever, if the cleats on which the drawers 
slide are cut short, the thickness of the 
drawer front, and the strips run all the 
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ends of the slides will not show. Inside 
the drawer, as shown, a strap is nailed for 
a handle. Then a hole is bored in the 
front thru which a piece of rope is run, 
then dotted at each end. The rope makes 
a good drawer pull if you do not wish to 
go to the expense of buying manufac- 
tured drawer pulls. 

The ordinary home shop is not called 
on to service jobs requiring different tools 
and materials. Each drawer is labeled. 
For instance, No. 1, electric; when a 
lamp is to be repaired this drawer is 
pulled out and carried by the strap 
handle to the job. If the drawer is 
equipped with tape, wire, pliers, and 
other accessories needed, considerable 
time will be saved because trips will not 
have to be made back and forth to the 
workroom. The drawer can be labeled as 
desired, but the following nomenclature is 
suggested: electric, soldering, plumbing, 
hardware (hinges, screen door hooks), 
bench tools, glue, nails, tacks, screws, 
bolts, washers, and paint. A vise could 
be attached to one of the shelves of the 
tool cabinet to hold the work, and it 
might be used in place of a workbench. 
The tool cabinet can be made any size 
and equipped with any number of draw- 
ers, depending on the size of the packing- 
box you are able to obtain. 


HE endtable shown in the drawing is 

not one of the high type. It is de- 
signed to be placed beside a love-seat or 
at the side of a low, easy chair. If one 
desires it stained and varnished, walnut 
or mahogany wood should be used, but 
if it is to be finished with lacquer to give 
the room a touch of bright color, any 
wood will do. 

Each part can be cut to form with the 
coping or turning saw if the work is to be 
done by hand. A band or jig saw will do 
the work quickly in the shops which are 
equipped with these machines. The'hand 
plane or planer can be used for finishing 
straight edges. The curves can be worked 
smooth by hand, using a file and sand- 
paper. If you have a small turning lathe 
in your shop, turn a cylinder and glue 
sandpaper to it. With this sandpaper- 
covered cylinder the curves can be 
finished. In order to lay out the curves 
according to those shown on the drawing, 
draw one-inch squares and trace the out- 
line thru them. 

Begin work by making the top piece. 
Next make the legs and feet, which may 
be assembled with glue and dowel pins, 
or with long screws run up the feet into 
the ends of the legs. 

Two spreaders are needed; one fast- 
ened to the feet with finishing nails and 
glue, and the other one fastened to the 
top with screws and glue, and to the upper 
ends of the legs in the same manner. 
Note the dotted line one and one-half inches 
from the edge on the detailed drawing of 
the spreader. The dotted line represents 
the top edge of the upper spreader which 
has only one edge formed. 

Any good suggestions or kodak pic- 
tures of Better Homes and Gardens readers’ 
home workshops will be appreciated by 
the Toolcraft editor. 





rinse tii tateeiss 
PHOTOGRAPHS of good tools for 
the beginner, and suggestions as 
to how a boy can earn his own tools, 
will be sent to anyone requesting 
them. Enclose a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope, and address 
your request to Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, Des Moines, lowa. 
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Plain Foods in | 


Fancy Dress | 


Continued from page 32 | 
reaches the consistency of a thick marma- | 
lade. Any preferred spices may be added. 
I usually stir in a dash of nutmeg and 
cinnamon. As soon as the apples are re- 
moved from the stove, 1 tablespoonful of 
gelatine, softened in 4% cupful of cold | 
water, is stirred in, and the mixture is | 
poured into a ring mold which has been 
wet with cold water. To secure a good- 
looking dish, it is best not to press the 
food into the mold with a spoon. It may 
be shaken down. When the apple mix- 
ture is chilled, it is unmolded on a large, 
round plate. The center is filled with 
sweetened whipped cream and over all is 
poured 1 glassful of any red jelly, melted 
over hot water. Sprinkle shredded cocoa- 
nut over this and set on the table in front 
of the hostess’ plate. The hostess arranges 
the dessert on the individual plates and 





passes them to the diners. 


EAL and potato ring is an excellent 

dish for the main course of the dinner. | 
In making it, I boil, mash, and season | 
potatoes, then pack them solidly into a 
thoroly oiled ring mold. A few minutes | 
before mealtime, the potato ring is turned | 
onto an oiled baking-sheet and the pota- | 
toes are browned in a hct oven. The | 
browned ring is slipped onto a hot platter | 
or chop plate afid veal strips are placed 
in the center. The meat is prepared by 
removing the skin and fat from 1 pound | 
of veal cutlet. Then the meat is sliced | 
into thin match-like pieces about one or 
two inches in length. There should be 2 
cupfuls of the veal when*cut. Brown a 
chopped onion in a frying-pan containing 
3 tablespoonfuls of butter, stirring con- 
stantly with a fork. When the onions 
begin to brown, add the veal, and con- 
tinue stirring. After the veal has changed 
color, sprinkle on 2'% tablespoonfuls of 
flour, 1 teaspoonful of salt, and \% tea- 
spoonful of pepper. Pour in 1 cupful of 
thin cream and stir until thick and brown. 
Around the edge of the plate and the 
outside of the potato ring, arrange 
clusters of diced, cooked carrots and 
sprigs of parsley. Any host will be proud 
to serve this kingly dish. 

Spinach is perhaps the favorite vege- 
table for molding in a ring. A spinach 
circle filled with creamed chicken is a 
favorite in my home. A spinach puree, 
seasoned with salt and pepper and 
molded, is a treat if filled with cooked 
veal chopped fine. Gra¥y accompanies 
this service. Another spinach mold that 
pleases the most fastidious is this: Wash 
1 peck of young spinach in lukewarm 
water and cook in its own juice until ten- 
der. When cooked, mash fine. Brown 1 
small onion, chopped fine, in 3 table- 
spoonfuls of butter and add it to the 
spinach. Make 2 cupfuls of white sauce 
by thickening 2 cupfuls of milk with 6 
tablespoonfuls of flour and seasoning with 
4 tablespoonfuls of butter and 2 tea- 
spoonfuls of salt. Add 2 beaten egg-yolks 
to the white sauce and stir in 4% cupful 
of grated bread crumbs. Combine with 
the spinach. When the mixture is cool, 
fold in 2 stiffly beaten egg-whites and 
place in an oiled ring mold. Set in a pan 
of hot water and bake for 20 minutes in 
a moderately hot oven. Unmold on a hot | 
dish and fill the center with creamed 
salmon, creamed cheese, creamed aspara- , 
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Thick, tender steaks . . . fried oysters . . . fish cakes 
and cold meats and broiled chops. Pour Heinz 


Tomato Ketchup on any of these good things. Their 


fine flavors become even better with the help of 
this rich, thick ketchup. Such a pleasant tomato-y 
taste with hot little spice thrills in every drop. 
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iS 
secret 


It’s the flavor that makes Heinz Tomato Ketchup so tempting. 

Indeed, in order to catch the true flavor of tomatoes and bottle it up into 
ketchup, we found we had to begin at the beginning. 

Develop our own seed. Raise our own tomato plants. Pick the tomatoes 
when they are just at their reddest and plumpest and juiciest. And bottle them 
while they are still garden fresh in Heinz kitchens located near the gardens. 

Then, of course, adding just the right spices—the dash of Heinz mellowed 
vinegar—the salt—the pure granulated sugar for sweetening . . . Only by sending 
our buyers to special markets in the Far East could we get the choice quality of 


spices we use. 


Care, always, in every detail that concerns flavor—even to using glass lined 
tubes to conduct the ketchup from the kettle to the bottle . . . For care is the real 
reason why the Heinz name has come so indisputably to mean Flavor. 


HEINZ 


TOMATO 


KETCHUP 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY + PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Learn to play 
the piano / 
—this NEW 
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Just look at the 
picture and play 


The pictures tell the story. Here’s how 
you do it. Go to the piano. Sit down in 
front of the middle of the keyboard. 
Place your Look-and-Play Book on the 
music rack. your book to lesson 
one. Look at the pictures. Follow direc- 
tions and PLAY. 











|| Only 50c each— 
Nothing else like it! 


These two wonderfully easy piano les- 
son books are yours for fifty cents 
apiece. The best investment you ever 
made of a dollar bill. Each will bring 
you a world of pleasure. 


Roxy says: 
**There should be for the piano, a sys- 
tem of instruction as simple as that of 
the Ukelele books’’ 


Here it is. Now it is possible for you to 
have real and immediate fun with the 


piano. 
Endorsed by: 
Teachers and educators. Thousandsof 
piano lovers the country over have 
endorsed these Look-and-Play Piano 
Books. A great army of le are 
learning to play the piano for the first 
time with these two books — AND 
REALLY PLAYING. 


Acclaimed a GREAT 
ACHIEVEMENT 


By thore who know music—a great 
achievement in making piano study 
l easier, quicker and simpler. 


Send today for these 
wonderful Books 


National Piano Manufacturers Association 
247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








Enclosed you willfind................ 
Send me at once: 





—~- Look-and-Play Piano D0 
“Twelve Look-and-Play Lessons for 
Young People” 0 
PNG, 0 6d sin bes cee e cds cov sedvnete cédes 
EE, seu Sho td 0 thet nck oe atthe 0, tens 
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| strained lemon juice. 
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gus, creamed hard-cooked eggs or creamed 
mushrooms. 

A noodle ring is a well-liked dish for the 
main part of a dinner or luncheon. I 
make this by mixing 1 cupful of grated 
cheese with 2 cupfuls of cooked noodles 
and 3 teaspoonfuls of Worcestershire 
sauce. When thoroly mixed, 1 table- 
spoonful of tomato catsup, 1 cupful of 
milk, the beaten yolks of 3 eggs, 11% tea- 
spoonfuls of salt and 4 teaspoonful of 
pepper, are added. ‘Two stiffly beaten 
egg-whites are folded in, and the mixture 
is poured into a buttered ring mold. The 


mold is set in a pan of hot water and | 


baked in a moderate oven 40 minutes. 
Turn onto a hot plate, fill the center with 
buttered peas or browned meat, chopped, 
and serve with a tomato sauce. 

Boiled rice makes an attractive and 
appetizing mold to serve with curry of 
chicken. To prepare this dish, a 4-pound 
fowl is cooked until tender. The bones 
are removed and the meat is diced. Then 
3 tablespoonfuls of butter are melted in 


a saucepan and 3 tablespoonfuls of onion, | 


chopped fine, are added. The onion is 
cooked slowly for about eight minutes. 
Then it is removed from the butter and 
3 tablespoonfuls of flour, 1 teaspoonful of 
curry powder and 1 teaspoonful of salt 
are added to the fat. This is stirred over 
heat until it is frothy and then 1 cupful 
of rich milk or thin cream and 2 cupfuls 
of chicken broth are added. When this 
sauce boils, the diced fowl is added. Keep 
hot over hot water. Fill a buttered ring 
mold with hot boiled rice, unmold onto a 
hot serving-dish and fill the center with 
chicken. Garnish the edge of the plate 
with cubes of stiff jelly, currant or cran- 
berry jellies being especially tasty. If you 
desire an unusually festive dish, sprinkle 
shredded cocoanut and shavings of al- 
monds over all. 


OR a substantial salad at the luncheon 

table, jellied ring is most appropriate. 
It can be prepared hours before itis to be 
served, which frequently is advantageous. 
Pour 3 quarts of cold water over 31% 
pounds each of soup beef and shank of 
veal. The meats should be cut in fine 
pieces. Bring to a boil and simmer 
several hours, or until the meat shreds. 
Strain, cool and dip off the fat with a 
spoon. Remelt the jellied stock and add 
enough tomato juice to give a red tint. 
Add the desired seasoning. I use 2 tea- 
spoonfuls of salt and 4% teaspoonful of 
pepper. Stir in 1 tablespoonful of gela- 
tine softened in a little cold water and 
dissolved over hot water, and pour into 
a ring mold. When chilled, unmold on a 
plate lined with lettuce, fill the center 
with tender lettuce leaves, orange sec- 
tions and mayonnaise and serve. A pleas- 
ing variety is made by pouring the mix- 
ture, after the gelatine has been added, 
in the ring mold to the depth of two 
inches. Then place tiny ripe tomatoes, 
which have been stuffed with chicken 
salad, in the mold and let stand on ice 
until the gelatine begins to thicken. Then 
add the remainder of the mixture and 
chill. Serve with mayonnaise. 

Orange ring is a dessert fit for the gods 
in taste, and a wholesome dish. It is 
simple to make and easily served. Three 
tablespoonfuls of gelatine are softened in 
lé cupful of cold water and dissolved in 
Y% eupful of boiling water. To this add 
24 cupful of sugar, 2 cupfuls of strained 
orange juice, and 2 tablespoonfuls of 
Pour the mixture 
into a ring mold and chill. Fill the center, 
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Summer's Health 





All Winter 


THOSE bronzed, hardy youngsters are brim- 
ming with the health built up in summer's 
out-of-doors. Safe-guard this gift of out-door 
exercise and pure air. Plan this winter to humid- 
ify the air of your home, giving it the same healthy 
moisture content as the air your children have 
breathed all summer. 

Humidify and you prevent the violent contrast 
between out-of-door humidity and the dry-air 
condition of the steam or hot 
water heated home. A condition 
that parches the delicate mucous 
membrane of the nose, throat and 
lungs, lowering resistance, to 
colds and grippe. 


Therm-O-flectors will positively 
give your home proper humidity. 
They are sold on that guarantee. 
“Hygrometer tests" are made 
before and after installation. 
Therm-O-flectors also protect your 
walls, curtains and drapes from 
radiator smudge, saving redecorat- 
ing expense next Spring. Covering 
*” ugly radiators they enhance the 
beauty of your home. 

Do this for your family's health; 
Write today for our booklet, ‘‘Sum- 
mer’s Health All Winter.” 


THE J. D. GERKEN COMPANY 
28 Ontario St., Dep:. 9, Toledo, Ohio 


Custom-Built Radiator Furniture 


SAVE Your Walls *SAFEGUARD 
Health BEAUTI FY YourHome 








Mapleine 
is a splendid 
syrup-maker 
— convenient! 
— econotnical! 
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when serving time comes, with a sauce 
made in this manner: Boil 24 cupful of 
sugar and 14 cupful of water to 238 de- 
grees, or until the sirup spins a thread. 
Then slowly pour this sirup over 2 beaten 
egg-yolks, beating constantly. Cool and 
fold in. cupful of cream, whipped, and 
3 tablespoonfuls each of diced bananas, 
pineapple and candied or white cherries. 
Pile this sauce in the center of the ring. 

Rice desserts are general favorites, and 
rice balls in rings are as pretty as they are 
delicious. ‘To make them, cook the fol- 
lowing ingredients until they are thick 
and very stiff: 1 cupful of rice, 1 tea- 
spoonful of salt, 114 teaspoonfuls of cin- 
namon, 4% cupful of sugar, and a quart of 
milk. The cooking may be done in the 
oven if desired. Coo! thoroly and ae 
into twelve small balls, pressing cuplike 
cavities in the balls and inserting in them 
pieces of canned fruit or dates. Reshape 
the balls and roll in sugar, cocoanut and 
sugar. Soften 1 tablespoonful of gelatine 
in 4% cupful of cold water and dissolve 
it in 2 cupfuls of hot milk. Sweeten with 
14 eupful of sugar and add 1 teaspoonful 


of vanilla or almond extract. Pour into a | 


bowl to cool. Beat, when cool, until 
fluffy, using a rotary egg-beater. Color a 
delicate green or pink and pour into a wet 


ring mold. When time for serving, un- | 
mold, fill the center with the rice balls, | 
and serve with any fruit pudding sauce, | 


the thickened juice of canned straw- 
berries being especially good for this 
purpose. 

Any gelatine dessert, molded in a ring 
and served with cubes of cake topped with 
whipped cream in the center, is good and 
in addition is decidedly pretty. Ample 
time needs to be provided for the chilling, 
but this is no problem when home 
refrigeration is universal. - 





Calendulas as Winter 
House Plants 


T= calendula, especially the varieties 
Orange King and Lemon King, is 
among the most satisfactory of house 
plants. When one has it growing in the 
garden out-of-doors, some s plants 
may be found among the larger ones dur- 
ing October. These may be transplanted 
to 6-inch pots in good soil and taken into 
the house. They need only the most ordi- 
nary care, scarcely anything but watering 
and a little fertilizer. 

Should an available supply of plants 
not be known, a packet of seed sown in a 
shallow box will give an .abundance of 
plants for transplanting in Zbout a month, 
and these should start to bloom in an- 
other month or less. The colors of the 
two varieties mentioned—orange and 
yellow—are so cheery that everyone not 
averse to these tints should have at least 
half a dozen plants of each. When the 
plants once start to bloom they will keep 
it up all winter provided the flowers are 
cut for vases or as soon as they fail to 
look attractive—M. G. Kains. 








| 
| 
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Make this test of your window shades 
now: Rub your fingers across the surface. 
Now look at your fingers. Did you im- 
agine shades could get so dirty? 








INDOWS bright and shining. . . 

curtains crisply fresh . . . woodwork 
spotlessly clean. But how about your 
shades? Are they, too, as clean as you 
would have them? 

Make this test now—the result will 
probably surprise you. Rub your fingers 
across the surface of one of your shades. 
Look at your fingers! Doesn't it seem 
that your housekeeping has come to the 
shades and stopped? 


Du Pont Tontine shades 
are washable 


In the house equipped with du Pont 
Tontine, window shades can be kept im- 
maculate. Ordinary shades get dirty and 
must be tolerated or thrown away. But 
Tontine shades can be washed clean. With 
soap, plenty of hot or cold water and a 
scrub brush every trace of soil can be re- 
moved «their original freshness and 
beauty restored. 


Beauty that defies wear and tear 


Tontine shades come in a variety of lovely 
colors, either plain or in the new corded 
effect that is so extremely decorative. 
And they are amazingly durable, too. . . 
sturdily resistant to wear and tear. 

Tontine shades do not fade, crack, pin- 
hole or fray. They are impregnated with 
pyroxylin, the same basic material that 
makes the famous Duco so enduring and 
beautiful. Pyroxylin impregnation ren- 
ders them indifferent to sun, to rain, to 
the roughest handling. Every house- 
cleaning time you can restore their beauty 
by washing them. 

To assure yourself of maximum shade 
service and satisfaction, ask your dealer 
to mount your du Pont Tontine shades on 
the companion product—Tontine Rollers. 


QPOND 


RE6.U.5 pat OFF 


TONTINE 


S66. Uv. 6. Pat. OFF 


THE WASHABLE 
WINDOW SHADE 











Are your shades 
as DIRTY as ¢has? 


Make this test and see 





Tontine shades can be washed clean—freed from every trace of 
dust and stain with soap, water and a brush. The offer of « sample 
shade at $1.50 1s made for introductory pur poses only and not more than 
one shade can be sent to a home at this price. 


A sample shade of 
du Pont Tontine for $1.50 


For $1.50 we will send you a Tontine shade 
in white, cream, green or ecru, in any 
width up to 40 inches. This special price is 
for introductory purposes only. Because 
it is lower than the retail price, we must 
limit the offer to only one shade for each 
home. 

Get one of these Tontine shades for 
your bathroom window — here the test 
is usually more severe than in any other 
room. Take measurements according to 
the instructions below. Enclose $1.50 
(cash or check) and mail the coupon to 
us today. 


Follow these details carefulty 


Take down from brackets shade you wish to replace. Measure 
exact tip to tip width, including metal pins at cach end of roller. 
(See diagram below). Measure also length of shade unrolled. 
Specify which color wanted: White, Cream, Ecru, or Green only. 
Fill out coupon fully. Eaclose $1.50. 


.-- Measure from tip to tip, including metal pins. Use yard stick --3 


ee 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., 

S Plank Road, Newburgh, N.Y. B. H. & G.—Sept. 
Canadian subscribers address coupon; Canadian 
Fabrikoid Limited, New Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

This Coupon not good for a Shade over 40 inches wide 

Herewith $1.50. Please send me complete Tontine shade........ 
inches wide, tip to tip, and... .. .. ..iaches long (shade unrolled). 
Whit 0 Cram J Eco OO Greea 


Name... 
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OW early in the fall may 
H deciduous trees and shrubs 
be planted? 

Altho if properly handled 
it is possible to transplant shrubs as 
well as trees in full leaf, at any time 
of the year in most sections of the 
country, this is not advisable except 
when done by some experienced nurs- 
eryman or planter. It is best for the 
amateur to wait until such time as the 
leaves are naturally shed. 


My yard is graded and ready for 
planting. Should I plant this fall or 
wait until next spring? 

With very few exceptions there is 
little or no choice between fall and 
spring planting despite many people’s 
opinions to the contrary. A few excep- 
tions are the thin-barked trees, such 
as the flowering dogwood, the white 
birch, the tulip tree and similar ones, 
and perhaps a few shrubs such as the 
althea and, in some sections, the 
tamarix. There are a few other less 
common exceptions about which any 
good nurseryman will always warn 
you. 


I am planning a rose garden. Where 
should I place it and when should I 
plant it? 

A rose garden should be placed in 
the full sun in a well-drained spot. It 
may be planted either in the early fall 
or the early spring, so as to give the 
plants a chance to become established 
before winter or before summer. 


What kind of rose bushes should I 
buy? 

Altho there are many kinds, grades 
and prices of rose bushes on the mar- 
ket, by far the most satisfactory for 
planting in the rose garden is the 2- 
year-old field-grown stock. In the 
case of hybrid perpetuals and hybrid 
teas, these should be budded or 
grafted. Consult your dealer as to 
varieties. Roses in very small pots 
should be planted in the garden and 
grown for two years before planting 
in the beds. 


When is the proper time to plant our 
new perennial border? 

This can well be done any time from 
now on. If possible before the last of 
October in order to give them a 
chance to become rooted and estab- 
lished before winter. The earlier they 
a planted the less will be your winter 
oss. 


When should house plants, which 
have been grown out in the ground during 
the summer, be brought in? 

In many sections the early frosts 
occur from the middle to the last of 
September and all house plants should 
be brought in before that date because 
most of them will be more or less 
injured by frost. Many of them will 
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to the Garden Clinic 


You Are Invited to Bring Your 
Questions to This Department 


VICTOR H. RIES 


It’s fun to sweep up leaves 
with a good garden broom 








need repotting. This should be done in 
most cases without disturbing the old 
root-ball. 


I have some very fine geraniums, 
coleus and other bedding plants that I 
would like to save. How should I go 
about this? 

The plants may be dug up and 
potted in from 4 to 6-inch pots, de- 
pending on the size of the plant. In 
most cases you should cut back at 
least half way to compensate for the 
severe loss of roots. Cuttings may 
also be taken and rooted preferably 
in clean, sharp sand. They should be 
atm in soil as soon as the roots are a 

alf-inch long. 


When should dahlias be dug and how 
should they be stored? 

Most people prefer to leave their 
dahlias out until after the first frost, 
after which time the tops may be cut 
off and the plant dug up. Handle 
them carefully so as not to injure or 
bruise the tubers, and allow them to 
dry in the sun for several hours. 
They should then be stored in a cool 
vegetable cellar with a temperature 
from 40 to 50 degrees without a great 
amount of moisture in the air. They 
may either be stored, depending on the 
conditions, in boxes or probably better 
still, covered with sawdust, straw or 
very dry soil. Moisture and freezing 
during storage are their worst enemies. 


When should gladiolus bulbs be dug? 
TH different gladioli are ready 
for digging at different periods, de- 
pending on the time of planting, the 
variety, and the soil, as well as the 
season. It is generally preferable to 
wait until the tops begin to brown and 
dry. Cut them off within 3 or 4 inches 
of the ground either before or after 
digging. Dig and dry in the sun for a 
day or so before storing. It is generally 
advisable to remove the bulblets and 
store them separately. Store in open 
shallow trays, and if in any quantity, 
with slat bottoms to give complete cir- 
culation of air. A storage temperature 
of 40 to 50 degrees is very good. 


How soon may such bulbs as hyacinths, 
tulips, narcissi and the like, be planted? 
The bulbs may be planted any time 
in the fall until the ground freezes, 
altho, of course, the earlier you plant 
them the better (Continued on page 88 


A number of plants such as the Tiger 
lily, some species of ferns, and occasion- 
ally the Madonna lily, produce bulblets 
along the stem and in the leaf axils. 
Simply plant each bulblet, water thoroly, 
and new plants can readily be secured 
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Better Homes and GARDENS 


See what Creo-Dipts 
could do for your home 


T won’t cost you one cent more to 

make your home as colorful and lovely 
as this. Simply use Creo-Dipt Stained 
Shingles for side-walls and roof. 


In the beginning, Creo-Dipts cost no 
more than ordinary materials. In the end, 
they cost less—because all genuine Creo- 
Dipts are selected, straight-grained cedar, 
weatherproofed in advance by patented ex- 
clusive Creo-Dipt processes. 


In 5 to 7 years, Creo-Dipts save their 
entire cost in upkeep savings alone. And 
they save fuel—on old homes, most own- 
ers say from 15% to 25% each year. 


One caution—insist upon genuine Creo- 
Dipts;endorsed by leading lumber dealers, 
architects and builders for the past 20 
years. Genuine Creo-Dipts have advan- 
tages no other material can give—35% 
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CREO-DIPT COMPANY, INC. 
1326 Oliver St., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


In Canada: Creo-Dipt Company, Ltd., 1610 Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto 

Enclosed find 25 cents for portfolio of large-size photographs of new Creo- 
Dipt homes by leading architects, old homes rebeautified, booklet of color 
Suggestions, and name of local Creo-Dipt dealer, who will recommend a 
reliable carpenter-contractor. (Outside U. S. or Canada, please send soc in 


money order or international stamps. ) 


heavier coating of stain —longer life — 
surer protection against weather. 


Send now for 28 helpful photographs 
and color chart showing the many Creo- 
Dipt colors. Or, ask your architect, 
builder or lumber dealer. 

Creo-Dipt Company, Inc., 1326 Oliver 
Street, No. Tonawanda, N. Y. In Canada: 
Creo-Dipt Company, Ltd., 1610 Royal 
Bank Bldg., Toronto. Plants located for 
easy shipping at No. Tonawanda, Kansas 
City, Mo., Minneapolis, Minn., Vancouver, 
B. C. Sales Offices in principal cities. 
Look for Creo-Dipt in your phone book. 
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CHECK USE THAT INTERESTS YOU 
[] Covering old side-walls 


Name... 


Address__. 


hy 





paint every three years? Lay 


Creo-Dipts right over old siding 
or stucco—a quick easy operation. Saves 


from 15 


% to 25% per year in fuel; 


pays for itselfin paint savings alone in 
five to ten years. 


CREO-DIPT 


Stained Shingles 


[] Building new 


a Re-roofing 
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HO nowadays we like to use sev- 
eral colors rather than just one in 
a room, still we want one predomi- 
nant color to give character to the 
room. It is for a north bedroom that I 
have planned designs this month, tho of 
course one can use them to equally good 
advantage in a bedreom on any other side 
of the house, merely by varying the color 
to suit the amount of sunlight admitted. 

Here is my idea of a really cheerful, 
synthetically-sunny north bedroom: walls 
papered in some delightful print; wood- 
work matching the background of the 
paper; floor stained, car- 
peted, or covered with 
linoleum, a rather dark 
value to stay down in the 
picture ; a few small gay 
rugs, preferably hooked 
—and by the way, our 
burlap hooked rug pat- 
tern No.512 at $2,shown 
for the girl’s room last 
March, is lovely made 
up with yellow roses 
and turquoise bluebells 
against tones of green 
and gray for  back- 
ground. 

There must be asplash 
of turquoise blue some- 
where in our yellow 
room, and a chair uphol- 
stered in violet or burnt 
orange. This note of con- 
trast is as welcome as is 
cooling sherbet with a 
heavy dinner. The win- 
dows should be toned 
shafts of light, which 
finally brings us to the 
first new design we offer 
you this month. 

These curtains of crisp . 
organdy hang straight, 
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Flower Designs for 
Curtains and Quilts 









RUBY SHORT McKIM 


Pattern No. 550,20 cents, sketched at left, pro- 
vides wax transfers of tulip designs for*mak- 
ing two pairs of organdy curtains and two val- 
ances in the interesting new shadow applique 

















Pattern No. 554, 20 
cents, supplies card- 
board cutting pat- 
terns for the tulip 
quilt block shown at 
right. Diagram and 
full directions in- 
cluded with pattern 














In the circle is shown a detail 





of the shadow applique design 


for smartness; besides, even this sheer 
covering has the utilitarian advantage of 
adding privacy. Pattern No. 550 (20 cents 
postpaid) furnishes wax transfers of the 
tulip designs used in the shadow applique; 
that is, the colored organdy flowers are 
appliqued between layers of the white 
organdy, giving a charmingly dainty 
effect in both the wide bottom hems and 
valance. There are enough transfers in 
this order for two pairs of curtains and 
two valances. These are so easy to do in 























Pattern No. 555, 20 
cents, furnishes 
cardboard cutting 
patterns and dia- 
gram for the rose 
quilt block above 


Pattern No. 556, 20 
cents, features most 
successfully the 
flower not usually 
attempted in quilt 
patterns — the iris 


the first place, and are as sim- 
ply laundered as a handker- 
chief is. Colors are yellow, 
orange and green, or pink and 
orchid could be substituted for 
another room. Full instruc- 
tions for making them accom- 
pany the patterns. 


“Ts embroidery motif for 
bed linens (Pattern No. 
551, 15 cents) is not a contra- 
diction of the color plea, even 
tho it is all white. All white is 
more enduringly satisfactory 
for the embroidery of such inti- 
mate things as sheets and pil- 
low cases. The wax trans- 
fer pattern includes de- 
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signs and scallop for two 
pillow cases and a sheet. 


Pattern No. 551,15 cents, 
supplies the interesting 
design shown at left for 
a pair of pillow cases 
and one sheet, to be em- 
broidered in all white 
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Last and perhaps most unusual of all 
are the pieced flower quilt blocks. These 
patchwork posies may be used singly or 
to make the little boxed pillows which are 
€0 justly popular, or they may be set to- 
gether into béautiful counterpanes. 

The tulip, No. 554 (20 cents), is most 
simple to do and is especially attractive in 
yellow, orange and green on a white 
ground, It sets together like a diamond- 
pened window with white blocks and yel- 

ow squares, & double row of black run- 
ning stitches outlining each block. 











No. 555 (20 cents) pieces a plump little 
rose in two values of pink with a yellow 
center, green leaves and applique stem. 
This stem curves over the alternating 
white block, giving interest to the other- 
wise plain areas. 


VUVUUUURL ELUENT CLT ated 
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No. 556 (20 cents) is a bit more work, 
but this lovely iris makes up into a block 
about 14 by 16, so only thirteen pieced 
blocks are used. Complete instructions 
and cardboard patterns of each unit are 
included with each order. Since many will 
want all three, especially those who make 
patchwork pillows, we are making a spe- 
ciat group price on the three under No. 
557 at 50 cents, complete. 
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Note — Address pattern orders and 
needlework inquiries to Ruby Short Me- 
Kim, Better Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Please do not ask for 
C.O.D. service. 
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Both BEAUTY and COMFORT 
in a bed spring of moderate cost! 


The new Rome DeLuxe Slip Cover gives the neat, tailored 
appearance hitherto found only in expensive box springs 


T’S famous for comfort—the Rome 

DeLuxe Bedspring. Thousands know 
that its unique free-coil construction 
gives more comfortable, more refresh- 
ing sleep than any other type bedspring 
in the world. 

And now it becomes one of the most 
beautiful! 

The makers of the Rome DeLuxe Bed- 
spring have perfected a practical slip- 
bang One I ny gives this spring all of 
the neat, trim appearance you have ad- 
mired in the most expensive box 
springs. Moreover, this new slip cover 
keeps all dust and dirt out of the coils. 

Doncicontass the Rome 
DeLuxe Slip Cover with 


others you may have seen. od 


The ROME Company 


One zip... and it’s ont 


Note the special hookless fas- 
tener es this slip cover fit 
better and handle easier. It is an 

clusive Rome DeLuxe feature 








It is entirely new . . . different. This cover 
is carefully tailored to fit the spring. . . 
just as your slip covers for fine furniture 
are made. It is not tied on at ends and 
sides with string, but fastened at one end 
with a hookless fastener. One zip... 
and it’s on! 

These features make the Rome De 
Luxe Slip Cover handle easier . . . fit 
better and look better than any you have 
ever seen, 

See it at your dealer’s next time you 
are down-town! You will be surprised 
at its remarkably low cost. 

Dr. Royal S. Copeland has 
written an interesting book- 
let explaining fully “How 
Better Sleep Builds Better 
Health.” Send fora free copy. 


The Rome Company, Inc. 


New York Chicago Bost 
Baltimore Rome, N. Y. 


Distributing Warehouses Everywhere 


ROME 

99 
UXE 
~ the Bedspring Luxurious 


The Rome DeLuxe label at- 
tached to the slats of every genu- 
ine Rome DeLuxe Spring is your 
guarantee of getting ail the 
quality points that only this 
spring bas, Look for it and be 
sure! You can now bave your 
choice of two beautiful and 
practical colors—Orchid or 
French Gray 


BEDSPRINGS * ROME METAL BEDS * DAY BEDS * COUCH HAMMOCKS 
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WILLIAMS OIL-O-MATIC 
HEATING CORPORATION 
announces 


OIL HEAT 


when installed— 

50 balance monthly 

s on liberal terms 
Now any home can have Williams oil 
heat! Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating 
Corporation has met the nation-wide 


demand for perfected, dependable oil 
heat for smaller homes and bungalows! 


The New Williams Dist-O-Matic— 
Lowest priced quality oil burner! 


A first payment of only $50.00 and Wil- 
liams Dist-O-Matic heat will beinstalled 
right in your present furnace or boiler. 
Then, while you enjoy its comfort, pay 
the balance on liberal terms. 

Never before has it been possible to 
obtain quality oil heat for the small 
home, for so little money and on such 
easy terms. No need now for anyone to 
wait another season! 


Fully Automatic—absolutely 
dependable! 


Williams Dist-O-Matic is just. as de- 
pendable, keeps a small home just as 
warm, as the famous Williams Oil-O- 
Matic for larger homes. Itis fully auto- 
matic. Justset the upstairs thermostat 
at the temperature you want and it will 
be maintained within 2 degrees. To 
changeit, simply move the indicator. 
Dist-O-Matic eliminates work and 
worry—no coal to shovel, no clinkers, 
no ashes, no heating worries of any 
kind! Isn’t that the sort of heat you 


want? 
FREE BOOK 
gives all the facts—Get it! 

The coupon below will bring an inter- 
esting FREE book, “Heat Without Work 
or Worry.”’ It tells about different kinds 
of furnaces and boilers—heating facts 
you ought to know. Clip the coupon 
and mail it now! 

























DI WILLIAMS C 
HEATING 


Built by the builders of the 
famous Williams Oil-O-Matic 
eee Seeeeeeeeseseseesee 
WILLIAMS ve, | ae HEATING 
CORPORATIO 
Bloomington, Hlinvis 
Please send me your FREE Book, “Heat With- 
out Work or Worry,”’ with full information re- 
garding your Dist-O-Matic Heating. 


Name. 





B. H. G. 9-8 
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Come to the Garden 
Clinic 
Continued from page 84 


chance there is for them to become | 
rooted and established before winter. This 
will not only give better blooms the fol- | 
lowing year, but will probably result in | 
your bulbs lasting for a greater number of 
years. 

How may house plants, bedding plants | 
and other tender annuals be protected from | 
early frosts? 

They may be covered with newspaper 
or cloth. Another effective method is to | 
leave the sprinkler or irrigation system 
on during the frosty night. 


I am interested in planning a rock 
garden and would like to know some of the 
hardier and more desirable of the so-called 
rock plants. 

Most of the low-growing perennials are 
adaptable to this use altho care must be 
taken not to use vigorous and spreadin 
forms, such as Snow-in-Summer, an 
Phlox subulata, next to the more delicate 
forms such as the cashmere primrose, 
the auricula and other less vigorous types. 
The Better Homes and Gardens leaflet 
for this month offers a very interesting 








list of these plants. (Send a two-cent 
stamp for this leaflet, No. 702, today.) | 


WEN should lime be used inthe garden? | 


Lime should never be used on any | 
lawn, for, popular opinion to the con- | 
trary, bluegrass and the other grasses as | 
well as bent are sufficiently tolerant of | 
an acid soil to produce a good lawn with- 
out the application of lime. Most weeds, 
however, prefer a neutral or alkaline soil, 
and consequently the application of lime 
encourages weed growt 

On soils that are extremely acid the 
average garden flower will seldom be in- 
jured and often benefited by the applica- 
tion of lime. Distinctly acid-soil plants 
like rhododendrons, mountain laurel and 
the like should, of course, never receive 
lime. In a neutral or alkaline soil they 
should receive leaf mold, sulfur, alumi- 
num sulphate, or if they are in permanent 
beds, acid woods soil. One very reliable 
test for soil acidity is the electrolytic 
method, which is used by the majority of 
our state agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations. Consult your local state 
experiment station in regard to your soil 
acidity. 





ATTENTION GARDENERS! 


leaflets, send a two-cent stamp to 
the Service Division, Better Homes 
and Gardens, Des Moines, lowa, for 
each one desired. 

No. 100, Pruning Ornamental 
Shrubs. 

No. 101, Music for Garden Festi- 
vals. 

No. 102, Plants for Shady Places. 

No. 103, School Garden Clubs. 

No. 700, Freeing the Lawn of 
Weeds. 

No. 701, Shrubs With Ornamen- 
tal Berries. 

No. 702, Reck Garden Plants. 

No. 703, The Better Homes and 
Gardens Bulb Chart. 





IF you haven't the following garden | 
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ae 
Springtime Blooms’ 


SHUMWAYS 
“Pedigreed’ Bulbs 


Shumway’s “Pedi- 
greed” Bulbs are 
imported directfrom 
Holland; guaran- 
teed largest sizes, 
first quality. You 
can’t fail to produce 
tulips of gorgeous 
beauty. Make your 
selections today. 


Superfine Mixture 
Largest Size Bulbs 


New Low Prices 


Delivery Charges Prepaid 


HH Wee. £ Fe 95 
3.50 





100 Darwin Tulips 
100 Breeder Tulips 


100 Cottage Tuli 2 “ . 3.00 
100 Early Single Tuli $ 12 O 34 > aoe 
100 Early Double Tulips 12 * ie Se 
100 Parrot Tulips 5 ” in See 
100 Crocus (14%” india.) 5 «2 ae 
100 Hyacinths 10 wee ee, 
100 Crocus (134” to 2” dia.) 5 > (el oe 
100 Narcissus U.S.Grown 5 = 8.50 


50 Bulbs at the 100 rate. 
Extra Special—1i2 Louis XIV Breeder Tulips, 
Purple, ou Margin, $1.10; fifty for $4.00; 
100 for $7. 
Free “+ new catalog, in full colors, 
pictures a great variety of Tulips, Narcissi, Hya- 
cinths, Crocus, Peonies, Lilies, etc. A helpful 
guide to gardening free. Waite TODAY. 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Seedsman 
Established 1870 
122 So. First St. 





My SIC 
the world's 
by th soma Best Con i. Muse 
the = 's pene. t's 
15 cents (20 centsin Canadian 2500 selec- 
tions for Piano, Piano Duos, Violin and 
Piano, Saxophone, Mandolin, ey ore and 
Vocal. Get free catalogue at your deal- 
ers, or write us. 


Century Music Pptehins Co 
- 225 — ety 


COMFORTS of the City 


—in the Country Home 


Rup water, electric hts 
and m sewage dis for 












the home, giving the 
equal of city comforts, are made 
installed by KEWANEE. 


More than 200 private systems 
are backed by aceanaar century 


of ce an 
wide tion of KEWANEE 
lectric 


me AL poereme and 
WANEE service are every- 

+ a. Write us your needs— 

ae roe wt FREE. 

anee Private Utilities Co. 

KEWANEE ise. Franklin St., Kewanee, Ill. 


Nows103 KEWANEE 


Dealer Correspondence Invited 





























DAFFODILS-OREGON GROWN 
3.0 fr 1g 9000 1 eae 


flable planted 
on no longer She year Mags planting produces won- 
derful results. Plant in Sept 


ROGUELAND FARM, “GRANTS PASS, OREGON 
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Grandmother Builds 
Herself a House 


Continued from page 44 


my gaze turned to another of the dining- 
room walls where there were old maps 
which had been drawn and colored by 
Mrs. MacClanahan’s mother when she 
was a mere slip of a girl and attended 
Zadoe Thompson’s academy in Burling- 
ton, Vermont. On another wall was an old 
hooked rug and thru the doorway which 
led into the hall there was one with a 
quaint little house worked in it. This 
rug, I found, is over one hundred years 
old, 


Thruout the house I noticed many more 
rugs, all hooked by some ancestor or by 
the Labrador people, who are writing 
their history into their rugs in pictorial 
form. There was one with Eskimos, one 
with graceful sea gulls, and another with 
Eskimo dogs with their masters, not to 
overlook those which had seals and polar 





bears on them. 


‘THE dining-room and the kitchen both 


get the morning sunshine. It is a joy 
to start a day in this little home with the 
sun’s greeting on one side and the lake a 
dazzling gold on the other. The kitchen 
is smal], too, but cleverly planned and so 
arranged that everything is “at hand.” 
“At any time I desire, I can have a 
stairway added in the front hall to lead 
to the second story, dormers added to the 
roof, and two or three more bedrooms and 
a bath finished in the attic. The house 
can remain as it is or, at very little addi- | 
tional expense, it can be transformed into | 
an eight or nine-room hoyse. But for the 
present I am content,’ and my hostess 
smiled one of her engaging smiles. 











In turning the pages of a book, “A 
Labrador Doctor,” which my hostess was 
good enough to lend to me to read, I find 
this inscription, written by the doctor 
and author himself, “Dec. 1919. To the 
dear Mother who really makes the vaga- 
bond life of the author possible by ‘earry- 
ing on’ at home for the neglected orphans 
so perennially ‘eft behind by Wilfred T. 
Grenfell.” 

Is it any wonder that at 70 years of age 
she has had the courage to build, furnish, 
and operate her own home while others of 
her years and even less, rather enjoy being 
dependents? 

All about her home are paintings, books 
and memoirs of happy sojourns into many 
foreign lands, for she has traveled almost 
around the world. Surely it is a little 
house filled with happy memories, and 
for its owner, life is very rich! 
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SP 


An inviting room? ... The floor is responsible for much of its 


charm, See how the warm oak sets off 


the oriental rugs, the fine 


old Governor Winthrop desk and the chaste simplicity of the walls. 





e a And it has oak floors upstairs and down’ 


WHEN you write to a friend describ- 
ing your new home, you set down 
those words with a little flourish of 
pride. Justifiable pride, too, because 
every woman recognizes that oak 
floors are an index of quality. You 
know, the moment you set foot on 
their gleaming surface, that you are 
in a well-built house. 

Floors of oak are lastingly beau- 
tiful. They give a distinction to your 
home that can be gained in no other 
way. They are smooth, dust-proof, 
easy to keep clean—a daily comfort 
in housekeeping. But in addition 
they are a thoroughly good invest- 
ment, if you ever decide to sell the 
house or rent it. Oak floors make an 
immediate and permanent increase 
in the value of your home that is 
far greater than the small cost of 
having them laid. 

Like fine furniture, enduring floors 


of oak gain in beauty as they grow 
older. The natural grain of their 
polished surface is never monoto- 
nous. They lend the charm of perfect 
taste to any decorative scheme. 

If you own a home that does not 
have oak floors, or that has them 
only downstairs, why not put them 
in now, before the winter season 
starts? Get an estimate from your 
contractor, architect or lumber dealer. 
You’ll be amazed to find that oak 
flooring actually costs less than ordi- 
nary carpets! And it can be laid over 
old floors, quickly and neatly, 

Let us send you literature and give 
you special advice on any flooring 
problem. This advertisement is pub- 
lished by the Oak FLoorine Bureau, 
1266 Builders’ Building, Chicago. A 
non-profit bureau maintained by the 
oak flooring industry for the benefit 
of home owners and builders. 


OAK FLOORS add distinction Se an 





ec 4 and value i ek 





= 


to any house 
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Sidewalls in W G Variegated 
_ Heme me on Capen, ts Buffalo, 
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Style... 
Color... 
Economy 


For Your Sidewalls 
and Roofs 


THINK OF WEATHERBEST 
Stained Shingles—not as you 
think of ordinary shingles, but 
as a better building material for 
new homes and for remodeling 
of old homes. 


The 100% edge grain, straight 
cedar shingles give extra insula- 
tion against heat and cold. They 
can not curl or warp. Colors are 
uniform and the shingles are fully 
preserved by the WEATHERBEST 
process of hand dipping. There 
is no waste. You save constant 
repainting of sidewalls and have 
a roof that lasts a lifetime. The 
soft charm and beauty of the 
colors is a constant satisfaction. 


For 10c (stamps or coin) we will 
send WEATHERBEST Color Chart 
and Portfolio of Photogravures in 
color showing WEATHERBEST 
homes as they actually appear. 
Let us also send a book telling 
you how to remodel old homes 
with WEATHERBEST Stained 
Shingles laid right over old side- 
walls. WEATHERBEST STAINED 
SHINGLE Co. Inc., 1031 Island 
St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Western Plant—St. Paul, Minn. 
Distributing Warehouses in Lead- 
ing Centers. 


ng. Se 


Wealtierbest 








Nr ty 


ae mpasen Sramep Sumeuz Co., Inc. 
| 1031 Island St., North Tonawanda. N. Y. | 


Enclosed is 10c (stamps or coin). Please send 
| Wearnenvesr Color Chart, and Portéalto of Photo- 
mn, Modernising and —~ hee 

es 
alis with details explaining | 








| y hy Book on 
over old roofs and sidew: 
‘poten 
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Rubbish as Fertilizer 


HAT will we do with all the fallen 
leaves in the city lot? Rake them 


| up in piles in autumn and burn them? 


Of course, that is one way to get rid of 
them. It furnishes considerable amuse- 
ment for the children, but it is also waste- 
ful of an abundant supply of soil enrich- 
ing material—humus, one of the very 
important items of fertility in soil, which 
is nothing but decaying organic matter. 
Manure is.a good source of this humus, 
but in these days of the automobile, 
manure is hard to get, especially in 
cities. 

To get this valuable plant food, the 
farmer often grows special crops for the 
sole purpose of turning them under. Why, 
then, should the city gardener waste 
nature’s gift to him in the form of leaves? 
But piles of leaves in the yard are un- 
sightly and also leaves piled on the sur- 
face do not rot as quickly or as well as 
when buried. Some eners rake up 
their leaves and spade them into the 
garden soil, but this is aeelle not the best 
way. This organic matter should be well- 
rotted before it into the soil. Dr. 
E. B. Mains, of Lafayette, has found an 
excellent way to accomplish this, and 
at the same time a way to utilize waste 
space. He makes a flower bed in a shady 
spot to provide him with an abundant 
source of well-rotted humus, 

In the fall Dr. Mains chooses a shady 
spot at the rear of his lot; a place where it 
is difficult to grow grass and where the 
land is usually bare. He digs a hole about 
4 feet square and 3 feet deep, piling the 
dirt beside the hole. The cavity is then 
filled with dead leaves, then tramped 
down. A light covering of soil is added 
to hold the leaves in place during the 
winter. At the same time leaves are also 
used as a mulch about the shrubbery and 
over the perennials. 

In the spring the mulch is raked from 
the perennials and shrubs, and is also 
dumped into the hole. This is thoroly 
tramped down and is covered with a 6 or 
8-inch layer of the good soil. During the 
summer under these conditions the leaves 
will rot thoroly, producing a fine quality 
of leaf mold. Furthermore, this bed can 
be used for certain kinds of shade-loving 
plants, such as forget-me-nots. In this 











instance, however, plenty of water should 
be applied to the to permit the 
growth of the forget-me-nots. If the 
compost pit is in a sunny spot it can be 
planted with portwaca which does not 
require so much water. 

The next fall or the following spring 
this leaf mold is dug out and is y to 
fertilize the lawn or to spread on the 
garden. Two or three such pits will keep 
the gardener well supplied each year 
with a high 7. humus so badly needed 
in many soil In heavy clays it serves 
to loosen the soil and in sandy soils it 
serves to increase the water-holding 
capacity. At West Lafayette we are 
blessed with a gravelly soil mixed with a 
fine silt that acts like a low-grade cement. 
In dry weather it is almost like flint. 
Humus in such soils is absolutely impera- 
tive to make them workable. 

Aside from its fertilizer value, Dr. 
Mains has found another use for this pi 
of leaves. We all know that potted bulbs 
should be kept in a cool, moist place so 
that they will become well-rooted before 
sprouting. When the leaves are being 
placed in the pit in autumn, potted bulbs 
are buried deep in the pit. The loose 
leaves will not freeze solid and the soil 
in the pots will remain moist, an ideal 
place for rooting to take place without 


danger of freezing the bulbs. Of course 
the time of removal of the pots will vary 
with the locality, but at Lafayette Dr. 


Mains usually removes these pots at 
various times in December, developing 
a succession of omen plants like tulips, 
narcissi, hyacinths and crocus. 

Another articularly a Bsa for 
this leaf mold is in seed beds. Early vége- 
tables and flowers are best started in plant 
beds, either under coldframes or in the 
garden, and then transplanted. This 
rich leaf mold makes an excellent bedding 
material. Moreover, when such beds are 
made in the garden, it is a good scheme 
to put them at different places each year. 
After the plants are raised and trans- 
planted the humus can then be spaded in, 
and by careful rotation it will not be long 
till the entire garden has been heavily 
fertilized and the soil well supplied with 
humus.—C, T. Gregory, Purdue agricul- 
tural experiment station. 





“The Book of Green Vegetables” 


Dor your family grow weary of the 
familiar spinach, lettuce, and cab- 


bage greens? 
Gold and Eleanor Gilbert (D. Appleton 


& company, $1.50), a real help and in- | 
spiration. This compact little book lists | 


”) 


forty-two “green vegetables,’ and gives 
new and unusual ways of preparing them. 

Not only the well-known garden varie- 
ties are discussed, but we also find that 
this book gives many ways of preparing 
cowslip leaves as salad and the blossoms 
as flavoring, goosefoot greens, and purs- 
lane and sorrel. 


If so, you will find ‘The | 
Book of Green Vegetables, ” by Mollie | 





leeks, brussels sprouts, okra and kohlrobi. 

And do you know about cardoon? It 
is the giant among greens and resembles 
celery with the top leaves cut off. It is 
of the thistle family and the edible part 
is the stem and the leaf midrib. Accord- 
ing to our enthusiastic authors, this 
product, when cooked tastes like both 
celery and artichoke. It is in season from 
late summer thru the winter. 

Another green regarded with high favor 
because of its refreshingly different bitter- 
ness is chicory. We feel sure, once you 
have tried the recipes given, that chicory 


| will take its rightful place on your list of 


We are advised to cook beet, radish | greens 


and turnip tops; to use parsley as a fra- 
grance in cooked food, rather than a 
garnish; to use horseradish leaves as 
flavor in cooked greens or salad; and we 
are given some delightful new ways to 
cook old standbys such as eggplants, kale, 








This helpful little volume gives pointers 
on how to select the freshest and best 
vegetables at the market, and contains 


.@ timetable for cooking them. There are 


also chapters on dressings and sauces, 
seasonings and pickles and relishes. 
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The Story of Musical 
Notation 


Continued from page 52 


- 


was done by the monk, Franko of Cologne. 
It was called “Measured Song,” and was 
probably written in about the middle of 
the twelfth century. The four standards” 
of lengthemployed by Franko werecalled 
(1) maxima, (2) longa, (3) brevis, and (4) 
semi-brevis. Their relation to one an- 
other varied in accordance with a time 
signature which was placed at the begin- 
ning of the music, and which showed 
whether each long note was to be equal 
to two or three shorter ones. As time 
went on the very long notes dropped out 
of use, and it is interesting to note that 
the “semi-brevis” or whole note, which is 
the longest note which we have today, 
was the shortest one in Franko’s series. 

The so-called staff notation system 
which we use today is essentially graphic 
in its nature, but at the same time it in- 
volves at every point a system of letter 
names, which is alphabetical, as well as 
interlocking with the mechanical appa- 
ratus known as the keyboard. The hand- 
in-hand development of these three ac- 
cessories to the musical art from the 
Middle Ages up to the present time, has 
presented one of the most intricate prob- 
lems in all music history. Nevertheless, 
it has resulted in a system of notation 
which is accepted as standard and uni- 
versally used thruout the civilized world, 
because of its completeness and because 
of the fact that it is equally applicable to 
instruments and voices. 


‘THE principles of our present system 
may be briefly summarized as follows: 

First, the relative pitch of sounds is 
indicated by the position of signs, called 
notes, on a staff of five lines, which may 
be extended when necessary by the addi- 
tion of ledger lines, either above or below 
the staff as the case may require. 

Second, time values of notes are indi- 
cated by their shapes. The “semi-brevis”’ 
or whole note, which is the round, open 
note without a stem, is the stan of 
time, all the remaining notes being one- 
half, one-fourth, one-eighth, and so forth, 
of the whole note. 

Third, the rhythmical scheme is indi- 
cated by bar lines running at — angles 
to the lines of the staff, with the spaces 
between the bar lines known as “meas- 
ures.’ 

Four, the relative foreg of the rhythmic 
accent is shown by the position of the 
notes in regard to the bar lines. 

Fifth, the key and rhythm of ‘a number 
are indicated by definite signatures and 
numerals for each key or rhythmic 
scheme. 

Sixth, the expressional requirements of 
the music are shown by commonly-used 
and easily-understood words or phrases 
which may be placed in their proper 
places, either above or below the staff. 

The system as compared with all those 
which have been used before is exceed- 
ingly simple and may be easily learned by 
all those who have musical instincts to 
some d . While it is perhaps not 
entirely free from objection, it stands as 
a whole an impressive monument of 
Pegi in ingenuity and agen 2 one of 

the strongest evidences of its value is the 
fact that, in essentials, it has stood the 
test of seven centuries. 
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WURLITZER 
Small Upright 


Wortilzer, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Upright Treasure Chest of Music. 


pf pm y 


Six and Dirty 
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Black ae ~ 
Two and Lifty White 


Eighty-eight slaves are yours to command 
—notes on the piano keyboard —slaves 
waiting to bring you the collective treasure 


of the great composers of all times. 


The piano is an integral part of modern 
homes, because those who appreciate 
beautiful surroundings also appreciate 
music .... . those who play on a Wurlitzer 
know the added pleasure of a perfect 


medium of expression. 


Rich in outward appearance, the Wurlitzer 
Small Upright is in perfect harmony with 


modern living room surroundings. 


Less in size than the standard upright, 
this remarkable little instrument fits into 
the smallest room... .. yet has the reson- 
ant golden tone, the beauty of line and 
finish which make Wurlitzer pianos 


distinctive. 


WUuRLIIZER 


Grand Piano Factory 
DE KALB, ILLINOIS 


DEALERS AND BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 


Upright Piano Factory 
NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Please send me your free booklet “‘Childhood 
Pianos. 


and Music” and brochure of Wurlitzer Small rnall Upright 





Addr 





State 





City 


N. T.-BH3 


C 1928 Wurlitzer 














Was One of Their Diversions 


HAZEL HANKINSON 


















Work and Play, as 
Taught by Indians 


Popping Corn in a Campfire 




























VERY kind of corn that you can 

think of was once “Indian corn.” 

That is, all of the many hundreds 

of varieties which are known to- 

day came from the five general kinds that 

the Indians grew centuries before white 

folks came to this country. For corn, as 

you probably know, was the red folks’ 
“‘staff of life.” 

Few tribes, however, had all of the dif- 
ferent kinds of corn. Dent corn, for ex- 
ample, was the variety which the Indians 
of Virginia knew best, and later it was 
grown over quite a good deal of territory 
directly west from there; but in New York 
dent corn was not known. Flint corn was 
lusty and vigorous in New England, and 
it was hardy even farther north. This was 
the corn from which hominy was usually 
made, while another kind, called “flour” 
corn, was more finely ground for makin 
certain kinds of cakes which were bak 
in the fire. Flour corn was used in other 
ways, too, either green or ripe. Sweet 
corn was the kind best liked for parching; 
it was the grandmother of our campfire 
roasting ears and the luscious green corn 
of the home gardens in August. Parched 
corn was a splendid food for packing 
along on a journey; it is nourishing, and it 
takes up but little space. 

Doesn’t it make old-time Indians seem 
a bit more human and “homey” to know 
that they were fond of popcorn? Un- 
doubtedly, they enjoyed it as much as 
white boys and girls and grown-ups do 
nowadays as they sit around the fireplace 
crunching the crisp kernels on a cool or 
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rainy evening. Corn was popped, Indian 
fashion, in at least two different ways. 
The method depended upon the materials 
at hand. 

Sometimes, when corn was to be 
popped, down to the river or lake the 
red folks would go to fill their bark buck- 
ets with sand. The sand was then heated 
until it was piping hot. Thereupon, the 
corn was poured in and stirred continu- 
ously. When the kernels burst, they came 
out on top and were gathered into bowls. 
At other times, a soapstone, slightly hol- 
lowed out, was heated in the oe The 
corn was placed in the hollow, and a cover 
rolled around on top to keep the corn in 
place. As the kernels popped, they shot 
out at the sides. And what a gay time 
the children must have had as they tried 
to catch the runaways! 


RN has been used for food for no 

less than three thousand years. 
When Columbus discovered America, it 
had reached quite a stage of cultivation 
in red men’s gardens. Since it formed so 
large a part of their happiness, it is little 
wonder that they thought of corn as 
sacred and worshipped it in their religion. 
White folks, of course, can’t pay homage 
to corn in the same way that the Indians 
did, but real gratitude is due the red 
folks themselves for doing so much to- 
pi 9 developing it into such an excellent 
food. 


When Dishes Grew On Vines 
Everyone knows that the Indians 


There were many happy homes, such as 
the one illustrated above, among the 
Indians of the North years and years ago 


Some Indian rattles, bowls, and water 
bottles made from gourds. The small 
gourd at extreme right is a coin bank 


fashioned clay into pottery of many 
shapes and forms for use about their 
homes. But do you know that they grew 
a plant which produced pots and pans, 
and bowls and spoons, and dippers and 
water jugs, and toys for the children, and 
a host of other things? 

This remarkable plant was no other 
than the humble gourd, a relative of the 
cucumber and the squash. You have 
probably seen them at sometime or other 
growing in a garden. In the days when 
the red folks were more numerous than 
the whites, gourds were raised in almost 
every part of the United States. There 
are many kinds, and they differ greatly in 
color and shape and size. Some gourds 
are almost round, some have a bulge in 
the center and are narrowed at the ends; 
some have necks, and some are neckless, 
while some are like long tubes. 


) bf gourds did not grow naturally into 
the shapes which the Indians wanted, 
strings or bandages were tied tightly 
around them while they were green on the 
vines. In that way the shells served them 
in many more ways than they could 
have, if they had merely ripened and 
hardened as Mother Nature intended 
them. 

You can easily see how dolls for the 
children could be made by tying a string 
near one end of a growing gourd to form 
the head, and another string about half- 
way down to shape the body. Rattles for 
the babies were made of small round or 
oval gourds. When a hole had been bored 
in one side, pebbles or kernels of ¢orn or 
seeds of the gourd itself were dropped in 
to serve as noise-makers, and a stick was 
thrust into the hole for a handle.. 

Probably the first bird houses ever used 
were gourds. The Cherokee Indians 
fastened them to the tops of poles and 
set them up near (Continued on page 94 
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N 300,000 homes over a million people 
are daily eating meals cooked in the 
National Pressure Cooker. 


Health, economy and convenience, are in 
the National Pressure Cooker. It cooks with- 
out water. Milineral salts stored in foods are 
retained by pressure cooking. Every valuable 
vitamin is saved for body building, when the 
foods are pressure cooked. 


Cooks 3 Times Faster— 
Saves 3/4 the Fuel 


Only pressure cooking makes the preparation of meals 
a matter of minutes instead of hours. Only pressure 
cooking enables you to use the more economical foods, 
yet serve them even more tender than the expensive kinds. 


So Easy to Use— Advantages of Pressure Cooking 


Simply make your foods ready the usual way, 1—Cooks in 14 the time because it cooks under 15 
then place in your National Pressure Cooker. Ibs. steam pressure. 
Allow one-third the time for cooking. Letasmall § 2—Saves all the mineral salts and vitamins. 


flame bring the pres- 3—Breaks down the tiniest starch cells making all 
sure to 15 pounds — foods easily digestible. 


then turn it low. That 4—According to the 


is all; nothing more. r 
Wheii yousnivelied U.S. Dept. of Agri- 


that have been pressure culture, pressure 
Cooks an Old Hen cooked, you will know canning is the only 
Tender in 30 minutes why millions acclaim safe way. 


Baked Beans ready to this method. For the le 
serve in 30 minutes;awhole 1] rich new flavors will 5—Lasts a lifetime, for 
ham thoroughly cooked in a it is made of h 
40 minutes—only the Pres- tempt your palate 3 ree 
sure Cooker will.do these Cven aromas seem cast-aluminum. Pressure Cooker 


Bag richer! ; 
things 6—Endorsed by lead- —— ma ae De- 


Special Note: Do not confuse Pressure Cookers with other ing health author- perenne of Agriculture 
utensils advertised to cook without water. A National Pressure ami there is only one way to be 
Seen oe mad cn to Lackinn beta, Te aatat have atone Reese ities. wna cansing. Use the 
cover clam on by loc m vea gauge ° 
and ocang valve = a lid. It must cook and mot at 34 Ibs. Pressure Cooker! 
pressure, in 4 or less the . 

7 eae tnd other ae Ask your local dealer 
Pressure Cooker and will N Pressure to show you the 


Cooker will do. 2 7 
National This book is 
NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKERS Pressure -{oatessi FREE— 
21 Spring St., Eau Claire, Wisconsin Cooker. Fam Write Now! 
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NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKERS, 
21 Spring St., Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 
| Please send me free copy of your book “‘Confessions of on Old | 
Family Kettle.” 

! 





——- PRESSURE COOKER 
Hidiibddbipe and CANNER 
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Writing 
a source of income that 


many people neglect 


we people who should be writing 
never even try it because they just 
can’t picture themselves making “big money.” 
They are so awe-struck by the fabulous sto- 
ries about millionaire authors that they over- 
look the fact that $25, $50, and $100 or more 
can often be earned for material that takes 
little time to write—stories, articles on home 
or business management, sports, travels, 
recipes, etc_—things that can be easily and 
naturally written, in spare time. 


Mr. Arthur S. Pettit, 115 So. Girard Ave., 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, is but one of 
many men and women trained by the News- 
paper Institute of America to make their gift 
for writing pay prompt dividends. He writes: 


“You may be inter- 
ested to know that since 
enrolling with the N. I. 
A. I have written sev- 
eral articles for health 
“oe soygeaerer that have 

een accepted and 
printed. I am now en- 


ea gaged in the prepara- 
, tion of some articles on 
church music and on 

business. 


“Again I want to as- 
sure you that I am well satisfied that I de- 
cided to learn to write by your copy-desk 
method.” 


Another of our student-members who 
tried is Miss Ethel 
Lorio, 419 Chetimaches 
St., Donaldsonville, La, 


“T am now on the 
reportorial staff of the 
Donaldsonville Chief. 
I owe my knowledge 
of writing and any suc- 
cess in that line to the 

Y A. and its inter- 
esting, graphic train- 
ing.” 

















You, too can learn to write! 


How? By WRITING! 


The Newspaper Institute of America offers 
an intimate course in practical writing—a 
course as free from academic “isms” and 
“ologies” as a newspaper office—a course as 
modern as the latest edition of this morn- 
ing’s paper. 

_ Week by week, you receive actual assignments— 
just as if you were right at work on a great metro- 
politan daily. Your writing is individually cor- 
rected and constructively criticized. A group of 
men with 182 years of newspaper experience ind 
them are responsible for this instruction. Under 
such sympathetic guidance, you will find that (in- 
stead of vainly trying to copy some one else’s writ- 
ing tricks) you are roiay developing your own 
distinctive, self-flavored style. You are learning to 
write by et erp arene the same experience to 
which nearly all well known writers of short stories, 
novels, magazine articles, etc., attribute their success. 


How you start 


To insure prospective student-members against wast- 
ing their time and money, we have prepared a unique 
Writing Aptitude Test. This tells you whether you 
possess the fundamental qualities necessary to suc- 
cessful writing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, 
creative imagination, etc. You'll enjoy this test 
Newspaper Institute of America, 25 West 45th St., 
New York. 


— 

[ wewapaper Institute of America | 
25 West 45th St., New York 

| ames McAlpin Pyle, Pres. | 


end me your free Writing Aptitude Test and 
further information on writing for profit, as prom- 
ised in Better Homes and Gardens—September. 


Mr. | 

Mrs. i bidnctidvas ditlicisabipscnlimneptnaitnintiinaphibitingindibiclohy 

Miss | 
| I ects eteahaitiornatiinginieensinin cin ciensentatasetantiipidiie | 
| (All correspondence confidential. No salesmen 
“tesey call on you.) 721268 
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their lodges to bring the house martins to 
their dooryards. 

Indians of Mexico and Central America 
and those farther south were especially 
fond of decorating their gourd dishes with 
artistic designs. Sometimes the figures 
were painted exquisitely, and at other 
times they were engraved or burned in. 
On some of the bowls that have been 
found, beautiful designs are formed of 
groups of circles, little and big. And these 
circles were drawn simply by means of a 
string and a sharp piece of metal, or 
possibly a thorn. 

Common gourds are not usually 
thought of as being good for food, altho 
there are some new kinds nowadays that 
are said to be delicious. Long ago, how- 
ever, the Indians liked the ordinary ones, 
either green or cooked, and occasionally 
they were also used for medicine. 

In the kitchens of colonial homes and 
the homes of other pioneers hung many 
gourd utensils. For white folks, as well as 
Indians, knew how practical they were. 
Even now, if you should go into the homes 
of some of the red folks, you would find 
gourds being used in many ways, just as 
they were hundreds of years ago. 


Indian Gardens 


Last summer in Des Moines, Iowa, 
some campfire girls carried out a unique 
plan. They were able to get seedsof sun- 
flowers and corn and pumpkins and 
squash and beans, just like those the 
Indians grew years ago, so they decided 
to plant an Indian garden. The garden 
was to be out at camp, so when it was 
time for the seeds to be put into the 
ground, the girls had a week-end house 
party there. What fun it was to get the 
ground ready and the seeds planted! Then 
all during the summer they saw to it that 
the plants had the right kind of care. 
When they were not there to attend to 
it themselves, they got other campers to 
weed and hoe the garden patch. 

There are many kinds of crops that can 
be grown in an Indian garden. In fact, 
more than seventy different plants used 
by white folks have come directly from 
their agriculture. Some of them are even 
thought of as luxuries if they have to be 
bought in the market today. Jerusalem 
artichoke, for instance, which is really 
a kind of sunflower, was grown and 
relished by the Indians more than two 
hundred years ago. In an Indian garden, 
you would have to have the wild ancestor 
of this plant growing alongside the culti- 
vated one in order to notice whether there 
are any differences. 

Ground cherry is another plant which 
the Indians no doubt developed from its 
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wild relative thru long years of ening. 
This wild relative can be found in many 
places. The grandmother of the common 
potato, too, would be an interesting addi- 
tion to an Indian garden if it could be 
planted beside the improved modern kind. 

Sometimes, in the gardens of the red 
folks long ago, the rows of corn and other 
plants were precise and regular. Some- 
times they were laid out in long narrow 
beds with paths so that one could walk 
between. ere were others that had no 
definite plan, and still others in which 
beans and sunflowers and many other 
things were grown between rows of corn. 


Indian Playtime 

Top-spinning was a favorite sport 
among the boys of some of the northern 
Indian tribes. The boys cut their own 
tops out of wood or stone, so they could 
have as many as they wished, and so that 
they could make them large or small ac- 
esi to their fancy. Instead of spin- 
ning them with their fingers, however, 
the Indians used whips with which they 
lashed the tops, making them whirl faster 
and faster. A boy needed a great deal of 
practice in order to become a deft top- 
spinner; but what a fascinating game it 
must have been when two or more boys 
became expert and tried to see which 
could keep his toy on the move for the 
longest time. 

Chippewa girls and many of the women 
were fond of playing what they called the 
“toggle game.” White girls nowadays 
could also enjoy the game if they could 
persuade their brothers to whittle the 
toggle sticks for them. The toggle sticks 
consisted of several slender sticks or 
wands about two feet in length, and the 
toggle itself, which was made of two short 
sticks, each about two inches long, was 
tied together about their centers with a 
string about four inches in length. 

Any even number of girls could play 
the game. The girls divided into two 
sides, and each was given a wand. There 
was a goal for each side which the mem- 
bers had to defend. As the toggle was 
thrown into the air by a person who might 
be called a “referee,” the girls tried to 
catch it on their wands and carry it over 
the enemy’s goal. Sometimes they were 
very skillful in catching the toggle on the 
end of the stick, giving the stick a slight 
twirl to wind the toggle around it, and 
then running with it. Of course the oppo- 
site side tried to catch the runner and 
take away the toggle with their own 
wands. Indian games never had regular 
rules of any kind. . If girls today, there- 
fore, wished to play this game, they could 
have the fun of forming rules their own. 
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Colored Linens for the 
Guest Room 


Continued from page 37 


you will like to use sheets of soft blue 
or sunshiny yellow. There are all kinds of 
color combinations. We have just seen 
adorable crib sheets for the baby in these 
lovely pastel shades. Just imagine the jo 
of tucking a chubby baby in between she 
ink sheets or between ones of a heavenly 
blue which just match his twinkling eyes! 

For several years we have heard rumors 
of such a possibility as colored bed linen 
but the prices were prohibitive for the 
ones that we did hear about—imported 
sets only. Now the sheets come in domes- 
tic goods, no higher in price than you 
would pay for the best quality white 
sheets. The sheets are of a light, extra- 
firm weave, and there are five lovely 
pastel colors to choose from: a warm = 
rose, a cool blue, a demure orchid, a 
creamy canary yellow or maize, and a de- 
lectable, soft green. The colors are guar- 
anteed fast. 

“But they would not be practical,” I 
can hear more than one zealous housewife 
murmuring. “I should have to be so 
careful of them.”’ But we can easily settle 
your fears. Launder these sheets in the 
tub or washing machine, just as you would 
white linens. You need not use any pre- 
cautions, and what is even more gratify- 
ing to hear, you ean send them off to the 
laundry as many times as you like and 
they will come back to you the same color 
. MT you sent them. They are “fast- 

y . Dd 


LREADY housewives are interested in 

these,sheets. In fact, it was the Ameri- 
can housewife who demanded them. Here 
is anera of color, and she wanted color on 
her bed. Now she finds that right here 
in this country her request is being ful- 
filled and, so far, she has shown her de- 
cided preference for the warm, pale rose 
color. For whether a room is done in pink 
or blue, the pale rose or pink sheets seem 
to lead. If the overdraperies and acces- 
sories are pink, the pink sheets emphasize 
the general color scheme. If the room is 
blue, pink sheets give a Frenchy touch. 
The pastel yellow or maize colored sheets 
are lovely in the old-fashioned bedroom 
done in old blues. The room that is 
decorated in a sunshiny yellow is en- 
hanced many times by the use of orchid 
sheets. In speaking of sheets we do not 
overlook the pillow slips or gases which, of 
course, are to be used with the sheets. 

Monograms are being embroidered in 
contrasting colors of sheet and pillow 
slip, blue monograms on pi eets 
yellow on blue, and so on. The demand 
for blue sheets and slips is following a close 
second to the demand for pink ones and 
orchid, while the green are contesting for 
third place. 

At this season of the year, a box con- 
taining a pair of sheets and a pair of pil- 
low cases makes a choice and new gift for 
the June bride, and when her monogram 
is added, the gift is an especially lovely 
one. For the new baby, a set of colored 
sheets and pillow cases would be wel- 
comed by any mother. 

The colored sheeting can also be had 
made up into bedspreads,. which are 
sent to the mountaineers in the South 
where they are tufted in handsome floral 
and geometric designs. 
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WE PAY TRANSPORTATION FROM ALL STATES 
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‘Now 1s the time to 


to the 


A quaint 
HOOKED design 


and one © 
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the new ovals. 


NE rug on floor. 








**. No one would ever 
guess that such lovely 
rugs were made from 
your old carpets, rugs 
and clothing.”’ 


30 New Patterns 
Any Size in a Week 








VSREVERSIBLE < 





LOWEST Rug Prices in Years 


Thinking women today don’t throw away 
old rugs, carpets and clothing. They know 
aged and seasoned wool is good wool and 
worth $10 to $25 when made into Olson Rugs. 


YOU SAVE ¥! 


Never 


before, in all our 54 years, have we 


been able to offer rugs so fine—at prices so 
low. By the Patented Olson Process, the 
greatest scientific te Co in rug making 


of recent years, we area 


le to extract the good 


wool from your materials, and bleach, spin, 


re-weave it in One Week into new 


dye and 
Olson Duo-Velvety Rugs we guarantee will 
rival rugs sold retail for double our price. 


New, Different, Finer! 


No other 


clothi 
proved 


made from old carpets and 


can be compared with these #m- 


lson Rugs. They are closely woven, 


wool pile rugs with the same firm, velvet 


nap on 6 


oth sides to give twice the wear— rc 


seamless rugs that lie flat—that will not curl 
—that are /ight and easy to clean. 

Here are colorful modern rugs, any size 
you want, that will lift rooms out of the dull 
and commonplace. Thirty charming new 
colors and patterns in the mew Moresque 
Weave that won't show soil or footm 


Two-Toned Rugs that fit 


cefully into 


every decorating schéme—rich Chinese and 


WE GUARANTEE (o satisfy you, or pay for 
your materials. We have made rugs like these for 
over 1,000,000 women. 


Sent FREE 


BOOK »ith 30 Model Rooms 
‘in Colors—and SAMPLES 


Every reader of “Better Homes” who takes 
pride in economy, should mail the coupon for this 
new book on rugs and ting, a masterpiece 
of fine printing. Shows how to achieve those unu- 
sual touches that give distinction to a room, and 
describes our scientific new Process of weaving 

Sm rugs from materials in your 
old rugs and clothing. 
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STRIPES 


in window shades 
are smartest 


now! 


Self stripes! That's the vogue of today 
—set by leading decorators. 

Smart, trimly styled, in the newest 
pastel tones, Harmony, Café, Norman 
Gray. Stripes woven right into the 
fabric itself! 

In durable Brenlin!—shade cloth 
that wears, keeps its beauty two or 
three times as long as the ordinary 
kind! For Brenlin has none of the 
usual brittle “filler” that falls out, 
leaves unsightly cracks and pinholes. 

Strong, flexible, much like tightly 
woven linen, Brenlin remains always 
straight and smooth and its harmo 
nious tints, hand-applied, resist sun 
fading and rain stains. 

See these newest Brenlin fabrics — 
at your nearest dealer's. His name, 
and samples in various colors, free on 
request. Address the Chas. W. 
Breneman Company, Dept. D-1, 2045 
Reading Road, Cincinnati. 


BRENLIN 
STRIPES 


Ask your dealer, too, about the new 

BRENEMAN ROLLER. It has a 

highly perfected spring mechanism— 
never catches or whirls 
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Decorative or Dowdy? 


Continued from page 27 


the elegance and richness of silk, but 
| there’s no relation to silk in its cost. 

While I am discussing fabrics, let me 
call your special attention to those in 
Figures 2 and 3. They resemble hand- 
blocked linen at first glance, but they 
are a quite remarkable, rather new ma- 
terial—a mohair—not the plushy, thick, 
warm mohair which is so popular for 
chair and sofa coverings, but a unique 
fabric, made from the fleece of the Angora 
goat, and practically impervious to wear. 
It comes in a variety of textures and pat- 
terns—shimmering gauze for colored 
glass-curtains; handsome damask effects; 
gay, flowery chintz prints, and clever 
stripes for colorful slip covers and exqui- 
site bedspreads. Another heavier quality, 
approximating rep in weight, is used for 
upholstery materials. In all weights, pat- 
terns and textures these wonderful, 
smooth mohairs are sun-fast and tub- 
fast, and, owing to their unique yarn 
and weave, they are dust and wrinkle- 
proof, and they are not expensive. 


ANOTHER impressive example of the 
leading part a well-draped window 
can play in beautifying a room is seen in 
Figure 1. The window, in fact, is the 
dominating feature in the picture, tower- 
ing as it does into the upper part of the 
wall space. Its decorative supremacy is 
the result of the richness of the color and 
pattern in the draperies, and the unusually 
interesting fashion in which they are 
finished at the top. A rather deep valance 
is surmounted by a cornice molding, 
which repeats the color of the fabric. This 
treatment is quite appropriate where the 
window is very high and where it is de- 
sired to make it the center of interest for 
the entire room, as in this instance. 

Of course, a lower window or a simpler 
room would call for a less elaborate type 
of treatment. A pole, either of wood or 
wrought iron, or a cornice board alone, or 
a plaited valance—all are suitable for less 
pretentious interiors. But one sort of a 
finish at the top, other than the brass rod, 
which is all that is provided in a great 
many homes, is generally needed for 
draperies. 

It is not necessary to say that such 
elegant fabrics as brocades, damasks and 
taffetas are still popular. There are types 
of interiors that absolutely demand the 
richness and elegance of these. Such 
handsome, formal, classic rooms are set 
off wonderfully by just such voluptuous 
folds and exquisite textures as are to be 
found in the brocade draperies and 
luscious, gleaming, beruffled silk glass- 
curtains. 

It is interesting to note that in this 
case, as in all the others illustrated here, 
the window treatment sets the keynote 
for the entire room. This is an aristocrat 
among interiors, with its wood-paneled 
walls, richly-edged moldings and elabo- 
rate classic cornice. Aristocratic fabrics 
and formal treatment are requisite for 
decorating its windows. 

« But it is just as interesting and most 
encouraging to observe that in simpler 
settings just as effective results are ob- 
tained from the use of inexpensive fab- 
rics. Some of the most charming drapery 
materials I know of are moderately-priced 





cretonnes. 





Are Your Draperies | ——~tN 
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grow bushes— 
you pick the roses! 


Your pleasure is in the roses themselves ; 
our satisfaction is in growing such sturdy 
plants that you'll always have blooms, season 
after season. 


To do this, we grow only budded stock— 
the sturdiest known to horticulture. We give 
them three full seasons to develop—roses 
first planted in 1928, for example, are not 
sold until 1931. We maintain our own test- 
ing grounds, for old varieties as well as new 
—and, in addition, get reports from hun- 
dreds of customers who accurately report 
their experience. 


We do these, we take these pains, that your suc- 
cess be absolutely certain. Because our own rose 
garden, the show place of “Star” Roses, is fall- 

lanted, we tell you that fall-planting is desirable. 

S gives your roses a start, on the first spring day, 
and lets them grow sturdier and hardier than if 
spring-planted. They’ll bloom sooner, too! 

If you don’t know exactly what to plant, consult our 
fall “Guide”. It lists and illustrated the “Star” 
varieties—all guaranteed. Several newest novelties 
are described and you'll find joy and satisfaction in 
its pages. Send today. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


Star Rose Growers 
Box 74, West Grove, Pa. 


Robert Pyle, Pres. 








Bulbs direct from Holland. Also ts 
for Winter Blooming. All illustrated in colors in 
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VICK’S.2s. GUIDE 


Fall bulb special edition illustrating and describing best and 
. . daffodils and other hardy 
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g, Rochester, N. Y. 
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And there are synthetic silks, celanese 
or rayon by name, which cost only a few 
cents more per yard and have the luster 
and text’ qualities of silk. Besides 
these, there are a number of tub-fast and 
sun-fast fabrics which are to be found in 
almost every dealer’s stock. These offer 
an amazing variety of weaves, colors, and 
textures, and are suitable for use as glass- 
curtains, drapery materials, bedspreads 
and upholstery fabrics. 

Speaking of glass-curtains reminds me 
of the familiar question, “What color 
shall my glass-curtains be?” In general 
the wall color is the thing to be consid- 
ered, but not always. metimes the 
draperies require glass-curtains that re- 
peat either the dominating color or a con- 
trasting one. Sometimes the daylight 
needs toning, and gold or rose-colored 
transparent gauze, voile or marquisette 
are used to warm up a cold north light; 
or green or orchid fabrics are used to coo. 
the torrid quality of south and west sun- 
light. 

These same glass-curtains perform two 
other functions. They shut off observa- 
tions from without (by day at-least) and 
they soften the hard outlines of the win- 
dow frame and sash. 

Indeed this textural quality of fabrics 
in general is a more important asset in 
room decoration than is generally appre- 
hended. The prevailing texture of rooms 
is hard, smooth and unyielding. Think of 
the wooden floors and woodwork and the 
stubborn plastegx walls, the largest areas 
of a room. Fabrics being soft, lustrous 
and pliable, provide needed textural 
variety in a decorative ensemble in addi- 
tion to those other two elements we have 
been discussing—color and design. No 
wonder the homemaker asks anxiously, 
“What shall I use at my window?” 


Some Useful Garden 
Devices 


IFTING dirt to cover small seeds is a 
tiresome process by ordinary ,meth- 
ods; pulverizing the dirt by hand is slow 
and gives poor results, while using a wire 
sieve is quite as tedious, even tho the 
results are better. I thought of using an 
ordinary two-cup flour sifter, the kind 
that sells for about ten cents at the 
stores, and my troubles along that line 
were soon solved. I like the kind which 
is called the “one hand sifter.”” The hand 
that grasps the sifter also does the 
shaking and that enables me to sift as I 
cover; also to watch more closely what I 
am doing. 

The hoe may be ever so useful in the 
vegetable garden, but in the perennial 
border the spade is far more efficient. The 
hoe is not for small spaces, for it cuts off 
plants we had intended to save and leaves 
most of the larger weed roots in the 
ground. The borders need the deeper 
cultivation of the spade particularly a 
cause they cannot be plowed as can the 
garden, bringing the deeper soil to the 
top each year. And yet most people 
think of spading as the hardest of the 
garden work. I always used to find it so 
until I got a spading fork. A Japanese 
gardener in California told me about it. 
The handle of the spading fork is short 
for one thing and that is a big advantage 
to a short person. Then, too, when the 
soil is dry and hard or there are tough 
(Continued on page 116) 
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‘|s home decoratioi 
a problem to you ? 


Then send the coupon for “Color and 
Design — Dominant Notes of the 
Modern Home” —a guide to the new- 
est ideas for artistic, colorful interiors. 


The woman who is interested in giving her home the 
atmosphere of genuine hospitality . . . in making it ex- 
press the warmth of her personality and friendliness, 
will want this practical, interesting guide written by 
Marcia Meadows, Interior Decorator. It is brimful of 
ideas and suggestions about harmonious color combina- 
tions. It discusses the effect of different colors on in- 
dividuals...itdescribes the radiant charm thatcan be given 
rooms through the proper selection of fabrics at windows 
and in upholstery. . . it makes specific and practical sug- 
gestions, showing photographs in full color of actual 
rooms decorated with brilliant, joyous Colonial Cretonnes 
and other popular-priced Colonial Damasks, Crashes, 
Gauzes, etc. These lovely fabrics in patterns and colors 
aglow with autumnal glory, may beseen at the better stores 
—a word to us will bring you the names of the nearest. 


ASK FOR THEM BY NAME 


COLONIAL 


CRETONNES wast DRAPERY FABRICS 
A Product of Marshall Field & Company, Wholesale 
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Marshall Field & Company, Whelesale 
Postoffice Box 1182, Chicago 


Enclose find 25c for which send me the 32-page book, ‘*Color and Desiga—Dominant Notes 
of the Modern Home.” 
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Mother say she 

wished she had a 

set like Aunt Nell’s 
for her salt, sugar and 
the like, but it seemed 
like each week her allow- 
ance was used for some- 
thing else. 

One day I sat lookin 
at my old play-box an 
I saw three coffee cans 
and I started my big 
head to working, and 
this was the result. 

I knew Grandma al- 
ways bought the large 
cans of coffee and I was 
pretty sure she would 
have at least one I could 
have, so I got a two- 
pound can from Grand- 
ma and then I found out 
I would have to have a 
little help, so I let Dad 
in on my secret. He saw 
to it that I was paid 
quite liberally for every- 
thing I did around the house the next 
week and a half. 

Together we bought a small lard can 
at the grocer’s which originally held from 
20 to 25 pounds of lard, and Daddy put a 
little glass knob on the lid so it would be 
easier to open. Then Daddy bought a 
pint can of gray enamel and one-fourth 
pint of turquoise blue enamel and I 
painted all of the cans gray; then Daddy 
trimmed them all in blue and borrowed 
Uncle Fred’s stencil set and put the dif- 
ferent names on each can in blue. The 
three small cans were labeled “Salt,” 
“Sugar,” “Coffee,” and the two-pound 
can, ‘Flour’ and the larger can, “Bread 
Box.” 

Mother is real proud of her birthday 
present and I have heard several of her 
friends say, ‘Gee, I wish I had a set like 
hers.”—Wallace Clyde Dare, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


My Tiny Garden 


ig started several years ago in the early 
spring. I was restless and had pored 
over seed catalogs until my eyes were 
quite tired out, but still it was not suitable 
weather to plant Daddy’s or my selec- 
tions as they consisted entirely of outdoor 
plants. Mother would not allow any 
indoor plants because of lack of space. 
But Lady Spring was calling and I felt 
I simply had to have something growing 
even if it had to be the tiniest thing imag- 
inable. I told Mother how I felt and she 
told me to do this: 

I took a saucer, a small sponge, and 
some of our canary’s bird . I tucked 
the bird seed in all the holes and crevices 
of the sponge. Then I put the sponge in 
the saucer which was full of water. The 
saucer was placed on a sunlit window 
shelf where it only took a little tiny bit 
of space. I refilled the saucer with water 
every day and after a short time little 
green shoots showed forth from the 


sponge. 
Thus I satisfied my longing and had 


] HAD always heard 
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The Children’s Pleasure Chest 


LOUISE ROCKWELL 











TAGABO’S TIMEPIECE 


TICK TOCK! 
TICK TOCK! 
Time for bed 

By the nursery clock. 


Hear it merrily ticking away, 
Time for work and time for play. 
Time for a fat, little bouncing bear 
To brush his teeth and comb his hair, 








great fun watching the green shoots 
w. — Edna Baschnagel, . Rochester, 
ew York. 


A New Button Game 


ON E evening we had nothing to do, so 
we took out the button bag and 
played a game of buttons. This is how we 
played it. If there are three players, each 









































player gets one-third of 
the whole amount of 
buttons. The first player 
uts a certain amount of 
uttons under his hand 
but does not let the 
others know how many. 
He or she asks the next 
person how many he has 
under his hand. If that 
person, for instance, says 
eight and the hider has 
ten under his hand, the 
guesser must give the 
holder of the buttons two 
of his own buttons. If 
the guesser says eleven 
or twelve, and the hider 
has ten, he keeps the ten 
but must give the one 
or two buttons out of the 
way to the holder of the 
buttons. The winner is 
the one who gets all of 
the buttons, or the most 
if you have to go to bed 
right away. — Dorothy 
Joyce, Maywood, Iil. 


This Boy Is Not a Sissy 


I AM a little boy six years old, but 
I’m not the sissy kind, and I don’t 
like to have people call me “baby” or 
“honey” or any other pet name, even 
if I am the youngest one in the family. 
I like to use a hammer and nails and 
make things. The thing that I enjoy 
most in the spring is to work in the 
garden. Daddy and I have a garden of 
our own. It is not very 
large but we have onions, 
or and lettuce ready 
to eat. We also have beets, 
beans, potatoes, and peas 
planted. Of course, I don’t 
do the hard work, like plow- 
ing, but I do the little jobs. 
When I get to be a big man 
like Daddy I’m going to 
live in the country where I 
can raise lots of pigs, horses, 
cows and chick- 
ens. — Charles 
H. Turner, 
Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 


Seed 
Pictures 
OU will be 


surprised 
when you see 
what pretty 
: pictures you 

can make with seeds—with almost any 
kinds of seeds, but especially the dark- 
colored ones. You will need some shellac 
or glue and a piece of white or tan card- 
board or heavy paper for the background. 
To make the picture of Sammy squirrel 
cooking his supper, cut a piece of card- 
board four and one-half inches high by 
six inches wide. 

















Draw Sammy and his 
kettle lightly with a pencil. Pour a small 
amount of shellac in a tin lid so that it 
will partly evapo- (Look on the next page 
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rate and become thick and sticky. Paint 
shellac on Sammy’s coat and on his 
kettle, leaving the white line that you 
see in each; then drop small dark-colored 
seeds in the wet shellac till the spaces are 
quite covered with seeds. 

The other seeds in the picture must be 
put in place one by one. Dip one side of 
a seed in the shellac and put it in place 
on the picture. Tweezers will be. v 
handy for this work. Slender brown 
are the best kind for Sammy’s coat. They 
will look more like fur if they are placed 


slanting. Use one large seed for Sammy’s ‘| 


eye and several light-colored seeds for hi 
necktie. Use large light-colored seeds for 
the flames around the kettle and dark- 
colored seeds for the sticks that are not 
burnt. Almost any seeds will do for the 
flower and the grass in the lower left 
corner of the picture. When you have the 
picture finished, make a border around 
it using whatever seeds you have that 
you think will look well.—Hazel Sho- 
walter. 


The Children’s 
Question - Box 


How does a robin know where to look for 
angle worms? 

Answer.—A robin’s eyes are very 
sharp, and when you see one on the lawn 
with head cocked, it is probably watching 
an angleworm’s hole that you would pass 
by without noticing. It watches the 
place as a cat does a mouse’s hole; then 
as soon as the worm pokes its head out, 


(Look on the next page) 


Charlotte Emily Waggy, 
Cresco, lowa, was a winner 
inthe Plant Alphabet contest 
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ae 
and Shoroughness- 


One MAYTAG Washing Proves It 


Ganon average washing in an hour or so. 









Smooth, quiet speed, due to the Maytag’s special- 

ly-treated precision-cut steel gears. SPEED with 
thoroughness and gentleness, due to the Maytag’s Gyra- 
foam washing action and the satin-smooth, cone-shaped 
cast-aluminum tub. SPEED that saves you many precious 
hours; thoroughness that gives you beautifully-washed, 
carefully-washed clothes, 


Do your next washing with a Maytag. See the latest 
in wringers—the Maytag Roller Water Remover. The 
large rolls are not the ordinary balloon-type rolls. The 
two rolls are different in texture. The soft top roll working 
against the hard bottom roll hugs every lump, seam and 
fold, squeezing out both soap and water evenly from all 
parts of the garment, and sparing the buttons, 


World Leadership is the Maytag’s by right of conquest. 
One trial washing will prove it to you. ‘Phone for a 
Maytag. If it doesn’t sell itself, don’t keep it. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, Iowa 
Founded 1894 


A postcard brings an interesting booklet— 
“ Better Methods of Home Laundering.” 


Maylag 


Aluminum Qvasher 











































Variety Box 


100 Gorgeous Named 


TULIPS 


Achoice assortment, including twenty named 
varieties of acknowledged fame and loveli- 
ness. Guaranteed to grow and bloom, true 
to type, true to name, and in vigor and beaut 
exceeding your expectation. h box will 
contain 5 bulbs of each variety named 
below—100 bulbs in all. 








Catalog 

Names Colors Prices 
Anton Roosen Vivid Rose « - - - 27 
Cen: i Violet Rose . . ° - 37 
Clara Butt Salmon Rose - -22 
Deep Pink - - * - - 27 
hod Silvery Pink - - . 28 
on Crimson - - 23 
Vermilion - 27 
Farncombe Sanders - 2 
“a Merveille ~~ -26 
Salmon Scarlet - 26 
Pride of Rosy Carmine 22 
Prof. Rauwenhoff Cherry - .27 
4 Harold Oxblood Red - 26 
de Comines Purple Mazeen - - .27 
Rev. Ewbank Lavender Violet ~ -25 
Baronne de la Tonnaye Bright Rose with blush margin - 23 
Madame Krelage piise Bose odasd with silver - 25 
Fairy Queen Lave rgined with yellow - .29 
Bronse Queen Bult tin, Seeed with see - -27 
Ingizecombe Yellow Bright Conary low - - 29 
$5.17 
Postage prepaid on orders for cash 35 


Total value $5.52 


Our special offer, for shipment on arrival from 
Holland, as ve, 


100 Bulbs *3- 


1000 Bulbs $36.00 500 Bulbs $18.50 


Postage prepaid if cash accompanies order. 
With orders not accompanied by cash, 
please send reference 
If you wish only varieties representing certain fav- 
orite colors, you may make your own selection from 
the above at the rate of $4.35 per 100 bulbs. Order 
as many as you wish of the varieties named. 


A Charming Book for Garden Lovers 
os beautiful Fall Catalog is Some eo] Dutch a 
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the robin is ready to seize it. A robin’s 
hearing is very keen, too, and it is quite 
possible that the movements of a worm 
underground can be heard by the bird. 

What makes the sky blue? 

Answer.—The atmosphere which is all 
about the earth, and which reaches up for 
many miles, is a deep sea of air with dust 
particles floating thru it. The dust par- 
ticles and the air itself, for some reason, 
reflect only the blue rays ‘of light which 
we know as the “‘sky-blue” above us. 

Do stars really fall? 

Answer.—Real stars do not fall. When 
you see what looks like a star darting 
across the sky at night, it is probably a 
bit of the material of which stars and 
planets are made that has left its place 
and is being drawn toward the earth by 
the same power which makes a ball fall 
when you drop it from a high place. 
When a bit of star-material reaches our 
air, altho it is several hundred miles 
away, it begins to burn, and that is the 
time when you see it. Nearly always these 

“shooting stars,”’ as they are sometimes 
called, are completely burned up before 
they come anywhere near the ground. 


Blocks for Grandmother 


M* grandmother has a lot of nice 
house plants and wanted some little 
blocks to set the jars on, so I made her 
several. This is how I made them. I took 
two pieces of board four inches long, one 
inch wide, and one-quarter inch thick, 
set them on edge with brads, nailed four 
pieces the same size to them, making a 
square of the pieces. Then I stained and 
varnished them. When they were 

she could set the plant jars on her nicely 
varnished table or any place she wanted 
them, and no white spots showed up from 
the moisture from the plant jars. I like to 
do nice things for her.—George Earl 
Nickerson, Charles City, Iowa. 


A Plant Puzzle 
What Plants, or Parts of Plants, Have: 


. Runners, but no feet? Strawberries. 
. Rings, but no jewelry? Trees. 
. Silk, but no dresses? An ear of corn. 


1. Eyes, but no sight? Potatoes. 
2. Ears, but no hearing? Corn. 
3. Blades, but no knives? Grass. 
4. Head, but neither 
eyes nor nose? Cabbage. 
5. Limbs, but neither 
arms nor legs? Trees. 
6 
7 
8 


Place Cards You Can Eat 


MAkY LOU’S mother had said that 
Mary Lou might invite five of her 
very best friends to luncheon on her tenth 
birthday. There were to be pink candles 
and pink flowers on the table and pink 
sherbet in tall glasses. The only thing 
still lacking was an idea for place cards. 
So Mother and Mary Lou talked it over, 
and after awhile they thought of a plan. 

Mary Lou first cut six neat oblongs of 
pink cardboard. One of these she laid at 
each girl’s place. Then she took some of 
the little alphabet letters that are made to 
use in soup and arranged them neatl 
on the cards so that they spelled on 
girl’s full name. 

After the girls had found their places, 
they were served with a dainty soup as 
the first course. And you may be sure 
they hed a merry time when Mary Lou 
explained that they were expected to 
“eat their own names.”—H. H. 
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Ts Majestic Coal Win- 
dow is a sign and seal 
of quality in a home— 
evidence of value in those 
small but important de- 
tails of construction. It is 
the choice of home build- 
de tedine eat oes 
s coa n- 
dow value. A Majestic 
really protects the home— 
it stands up undamaged 
when coalisthrown 
against it—all because it is 
omeanters 5 pipereneee 
throughout 

—and ten oe nro ilt to last. See that 
re get the Majestic in the 
ome you buy or build. 
Write for the Majestic 
catalog of coal windows 
and other products for the 

home. 


THE MAJESTIC CO. 
200 Erie Street 


Majestic 
Coal Window 


HARDY OUTDOOR FERNS 


6 Ostrich, 4 Sensitive, 4 Evergreen and 6 Lady Ferns 
a ear old Hardy Ferns prepaid 
.00, or one balf for $3.00 . 
adenomas ns 
3 SRO SE 2p Taian fr Si-09 woe Prepald 
3“ “ 30 o * 12.00 * 


Suitable ie moist, shady, or sunny situ- 
ations. (Please specify) 


Forndate Fai P 











BIRD MANNA 


Makes Canaries Sing— 
geoneres ca, Tis the peat and 


+ Soon rong 

of the pre... 
Mailed for Thoin Seine a 

A BOOK ON CAGE BIRDS 
120 pages, 150 illustrations, a te of 
fancy, canaries in their nat colors. 
Full information as to song and rare 
canaries. How to breed thon for profit. 
Hints on their diseases and how to treat 
zo. All about Parrots. ee for 

25c or book and Manna for 3 


_—- BIRD s00n oo 
400 N. 3rd Philadelphia, Pa. 









PEONIES:~‘ "=: $2;29 
Thecollection consists of the following named varieties: 


(red) 
Nemours (white) 
del de Lille (deep pink) 
Write for free Spectal Price List 
BALMORAL GARDENS, 5514 N. Spaulding Ave, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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to Your Friends 


Our readers 
regard it as a 


NCLOSED with this issueof Better 

Homes and Gardens is an invita- 
tion. You might call it a handy sub- 
scription form, and so it is, but it is also 
an invitation just as truly as if it were 
engraved on parchment—an invitation 
to have your friends join the Better 
Homes and Gardens family. 


It is through just such invitations 
that nearly half of our readers first be- 
came acquainted with Better Homes 
and Gardens. Thousands of letters tell 
us how glad they are to have received 
the invitation—and to have accepted. 


In fact, invitations extended by sub- 
scribers to their friends are to a large 
extent responsible for the remarkable 
growth of Better Homes and Gardens. 
You personally may have done far more 
than you realize. 


It may seem unimportant to have told 
a neighbor that Better Homes and Gar- 
dens helped you develop such a fine gar- 


find that people 


personal favor 


den, or suggested the way to brighten up 
your guest room, or gave you the idea 
for the irregular rock path through the 
back yard. But each comment plants 
new seeds of friendship for Better 
Homes and Gardens. 


It may seem unimportant to send a 
friend’s subscription to Better Homes 
and Gardens. But it-is because of new 
friends and additional subscriptions 
that we keep on making your magazine 
still better, month after month. 


Every month, Better Homes and 
Gardens is enjoyed in more than a mil- 
lion homes. And there are so many 
more thousands where it would be more 
than welcome if people only knew 
about it. 


Some of these homes are no doubt 
owned by your own neighbors and 
friends. Why not make it a point this 
month to invite them into the Better 
Homes and Gardens family ? 


J—tor October—_ 


EEKING under the calendar-leaf 

to take an advance look at October, 
we can hardly resist telling you that a 
feature of the program will be “Better 
Music in the Home,” a theme to which 
the words have been written by Paul 
Whiteman. 

As the man credited with raising 
dance music to the level of near-sym 
phony, Paul needs little introduction 
to any American audience. Volumes 
have already been written about him. 
In Better Homes and Gardens for 
October, he speaks for himself. 

Also, for October, in one of many 
features on the interior of the home, 
Ross Crane discusses “Upholstery 
Materials.” Supplementing this is an 
article on “How to Do Home Uphol- 
stery.” 

Among several garden articles that 
deserve front-rank mention, we might 
list, “Garden Pottery,” “A Garden in 
the Creole Manner,” and “Square 
Meals for Plants.” Very timely, too, 
is “Bulbs for Winter Forcing.” 


The wealth of good things waiting to 
greet you in the October issue, makes 
it an ideal number with which to intro- 
duce your friends to Better Homes and 
Gardens. If you will see that their 
subscriptions reach us promptly, we 
will see that they receive as their first 








issue, this big October number. r 





BETTER HOMES and GARDENS, Des Moines, Iowa 
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Color Enchantment 
1 Wood 


F; 


I? 
fans, Ai 


Rintriguing charm and beauty 
n woodwork, nothing excels 


Michigan - Wisconsin birch in 
the wonderful new stain effects 
developed especially for this 


northern cabinet-wood. 


You can now have a different color 
effect for each room — from light, 
cool green to deep, mellow brown, 
from delicate orchid to rich, rare 
ebony, in a range of shades and 
tones that satisfy the most ultra- 
modern or conservative tastes. 


These transparent stains bring 
out the full richness of the beauti- 


fully figured birch 


rain. And, 


being “in the wood" dyes (not 
several surface coats), assure a 
finish that will not chip or“‘craze™. 


Michigan-Wisconsin birch used 
for trim, floors, doors and ve- 
neer paneling (furniture, too) is 
an asset to any home. Its nearly 
“marproof” hardness retains its 
fine appearance permanently. 


Let us give you all the facts about 
this premier cabinet-wood. They 
are concisely stated in our nev) 
“Beautiful Birch” brochure, 


of 


ether with illustrations 
many fine interiors by 
eminent architects. Sent 


ree. 


BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
221 F. R. A. Building 
Oshkosh, 


Beautitil B, 
|Beautiful Woodwork 


Wisconsin 


ch for. : 


work 
) oie 


¥|| Royal Horticultural Society of England, 


























Dept. J-13 


Arevivedart—glorified! Now popular for the livin 
room and for personal educhenes a5 well os ta 


Baoy to dot Beautiful 
q 


tern for pillow, 18 in. x 18 in., stam i 
—with wadding foundation, only 39c. Ask for | 
M-1112. Don’t delay. Order today! 


THAYER & CHANDLER 





913 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
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Fall Planting for 
Spring Bloom 
Continued from page 11 


from March until well in May. Since the 
narcissus was largely developed in Eng- 
land, the classification made by the 


in 1909, is now accepted as standard. The 
more important of these classes, briefly, 
are as follows: 

Trumpet, long trumpet or crown, and 
divided into three color classes of yellow, 
bicolor and white. Emperor illustrates 
class. 

Incomparabilis, medium trumpet or 
crown, as Sir Watkins. 

Barri, short cups, as Conspicuus. 


Leedsi. chalice cupped and_ short 


| cupped with white perianth and cup, or 


crown of white, cream or pale primrose, 
as Mrs. Langtry. 
Jonquils, and their hybrids. 


Poeticus, snowy white perianth and | 


flattened yellow crown, more or less 
covered with scarlet or crimson, as 
Ornatus and Recurvus. 

Double, many petals instead of cups or 
trumpets, as Van Sion. 

The most popular of the narcissi for 
garden planting and naturalizing are the 
small cupped types, as Incomparabilis, 
Barri, Leedsi and Poeticus. These estab- 
lish themselves better than some of the 
other sorts and live for years. 





SINCE the embargo was placed two | 


years ago on the importation, except 
or propagation purposes, of all narcissus 
bulbs from abroad, these types are being 
grown successfully in coeninetbile quan- 
tities on the Pacific coast, in Texas and 
on Long Island. America is just learning 
to grow them commercially. The condi- 
tions under which they are grown, as to 
American labor and other features, will 
tend to keep the prices higher than they 
were formerly, however. 

For naturalizing and for use in the 
border, the first choice of varieties would 
include Mrs. Langtry, Barri Conspicuus, 
and Poeticus pheasant eye. If a more 
extensive selection is wanted, include 
Emperor, Empress, Giant Princeps, Sir 
Watkins and Double Van Sion. How- 
ever, Double Van Sion has a tendency to 
show green in the second year and after. 
These are all time tested, are reasonable 
in price, and good enough for the garden 
of a king. 

For planting in wet places, the Alba 


| plena odorata, a double, white Poeticus 


variety, is best. It has large double, 
snowy white, sweet-scented blossoms, 
much prized for cutting. It should be 
planted early in deep, cool, moist soil. Of 
the single forms, the old variety of 
Poeticus pheasant eye, is excellent for 
similar locations. 

There are many other varieties, but 
owing to the fact that they are not pro- 
duced in the United States in quantities 
as yet, one is wise to take price into con- 
sideration and perhaps not put too much 
money into the higher-priced sorts to the 
exclusion of other bulbs worthwhile. 

All of these varieties mentioned can be 
planted out-of-doors. The time to plant 
narcissi is as soon as they arrive. They 
like a rich, deep, maiden loam and thrive 
best in a partially shaded position. They 
should be covered one and one-half times 
their own depth, measuring from the 
part near the top to the base. They are 
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Tervert 


under pres- 

sure. You 
owe your 
farm this 
business in- 
_vestment 
that always 
pays divi- 
dends. 


The new HOOSIER 
WATER SERVICE is 


made in types 


for every farm and 
home purpose. New 


features make 


PERFECT water serv- 


ice, 


Your source of supply 
makes no difference 


to the Hoosier. 


ates from well, spring 
or lake, and uses any 
power — electricity, 


gasoline, wind. 
tected inside and out 


by the famous 
Zink process. 


FLINT & WALLING M 
320AK STREET, KENDALL’ 
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LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


I age At Home—By Mail 


mh": fern, picomat bealihfel 
: work; a dignified, uncrow 
val peg AS 


profession offering remark- 


ts more than pay 
for course from fees earned 
while studying. Graduates are 
earning $50 to $200 a week. 
The first step toward success is 
Binns 


Write Today for Details. 


National School of Landscape Design 
504 Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 
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Dressing 
Comes unfinished so you 


can cover and 


cording to your own color 


tastes. 
Shipped taken 


not include drapes, nor 


mirror, etc. 
Send 
cular of other 


GENEVA MFG. CO. 
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Seti after first | 
CL Bzee Write today for ivce “worksheet” on FUDGE. 
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Import Your Dutch Bulbs Direct 

Tulips, Hyacinths, etc. 

Prices F.0.B. New: York and Toronto. N 
bother. Catalog and 


customs fs 
bulb growing on request. 


o 
booklet on 


8.B. McCready, 480-F Brunswick Ave. , Toronto 4, Can. 
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permanent and do best when left undis- 
turbed for three years, after which they 
may be dug, divided and reset. The 
white trumpet varieties, however, do best 
when transplanted every other year. 

In transplanting in your own garden, 
dig when the leaves have turned yellow 
three-fourths of the way from the top to 
the base, and replant at once. It is a 
mistaken idea that narcissus bulbs have 
to be cured. The commercial growers in 
Holland have learned this by costly ex- 
perience. Now they prepare ground for 
new plantings before those to be trans- 
planted are dug. Narcissi are diseased 
only when out of the ground. 

Next after narcissi come tulips in 
popularity, or some would say, before. 
It so happens that 1928 is the best year 
for tulips that most of us have ever seen. 
This is a tulip year if ever there was one. 
The reason is that tulips this fall are as 
low in price as ever we can expect them 
to be, lower even than in the days before 
the war. Nothing is quite so cheap in the 
entire horticultural 
year, value considered. 


Low prices this season are due to an 
overproduction in Holland. There 
have been unusually good growing seasons 
recently. Besides, growers overestimated 
the demand from certain countries. For- 
tunately for us, the overproduction in- 
cludes fifteen or twenty of the varieties 
most popular in the United States. So 
buy tulips above all else this fall, if you 
are in the market for bulbs. If your gar- 
den is already fully planted, good advice 
would be to plant some rows in the v 
table garden, sufficient to have bloom by 
armfuls. Then if you still have too many, 
take them to the hospitals. 

Tulips are commonly classified into 
two divisions, early types and late types. 
Of the late types there are three outstand- 
ing classes—Darwin, Breeder and Cot- 
tage, each distinct as to origin, shape and 
color variations. The early tulips include 
single and double. There are various 
other kinds of tulips, including such as 
Bizarre, Bybloem, Rembrandt, Parrot 
hybrids, and various botanical and wild 
species. 

The Darwins, of most recent origin of 
the three classes, are the most outstand- 
ing and most important of all late tulips 
for outdoor planting. They are the best 
marked in color. Anyone who has only 
a little money and who loves a wonderful 
splash of color in his garden can buy 
them. They are cheap in price, not be- 
cause of lack Suef but because they 
are so easily produced. _ = 

The Breeder tulips are the type that 
came out of France long years and 
from which the Darwins were aeieed. 
They have been known in Holland for 
centuries, but until recent years have been 
little known in America. They now bid 
fair to rival the Darwins in popularity. 
They resemble the Darwins, but their 
majestic size and remarkable colors put 
them in a class all their own. 

The Cottage or May-flowering tuli 
come into bloom in early May, after the 
early singles are gone, and they are dis- 
tinguished for long life of most varieties 
and for pleasing informality. They are 
hardy and robust, with long and slender 
but stiff stems. They are the best of all 
for cut flowers. The flowers are mostly 
long and oval, with petals apevens geed 
es They do best when planted out- 

oors. 


The Cottage tulips, as a class, are rich 


eld as tulips this |’ 
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OIL HEAT—AS BENEVOLENT AS SUNSHINE 





Oil heating convenience 
—starts at the curb 


HE oil truck stops a few minutes in front of 

your house. When it drives on, your oil tank, 
hidden underground, is refueled. You are not 
disturbed in any way. 


This simple, silent, clean procedure is typical of the 
entire carefree operation of your oil heating system. 


From the tank the heater takes oil as needed to 
keep the temperature uniform. Practically the only 
indication you have that you possess a heating sys- 
tem at all is that the rooms are always comfortable, 
night and day. 


Your basement is clean. There is space for a work 
bench or playroom. The entire house is free from 
grime and dust. 


Thousands of home owners each year are proving 
for themselves that no other modern convenience 
contributes so much to the comfort and health of 
the entire family as oil heating. 


Why not prepare for winter by installing an oil 
heater in your home now? In this way you can 
enjoy its even temperature during the trying days 
of fall when ordinary artificial heat keeps the house 
either too warm or too cold, and you will be ready 
for the incomparable convenience of oil heat in the 
winter days to come. 


aa 4 ° 


For your guidance, the Oil Heating Institute has 
published a series of non-technical books written 
by authorities on domestic oil heating. The coupon 
will bring you the book you want. Mail it today. 


OIL HEATING INSTITUTE 


420 Madison Avenue, New York 


The Oil Heating Institute is prepared to 
furnish special information on the heating 
of churches, theatres, hotels, apartment 
houses and office buildings, and on the 
various heat treating processes of industry. 


- 
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This is the Emblem of the 
Oil Heating Institute 


Ic is the symbol of satisfactory pub- 
lic service in oil heating. 


Only the manufacturers who are 
members of the Oil Heating Insti- 
tute are permitted to use it. 


These manufacturers have earned 
their membership through the 
enthusiasm of thousands of home 
owners whom they have pro- 
vided with efficient and dependa- 
ble oil heat. 


This emblem protects you, and it 


will be protected, on your behalf, 
by the Oil Heating Institute. 


Check the book you want 






MAIL 
THE COUPON 
TODAY! 


—_——se ow ee = — ae | 
OIL HEATING INSTITUTE | 
| 420 Madison Ave., New York City 
| Please send me, free of charge, the 
owing information on oil heating | 
| equipment: 
| Does it Pay to Install | 
~ . *. & | 
| Are Oil Heaters Perfected?......... 
| What About the 
Supply of Oil Fuel?................. | 
| Making Better Use 



















THE DISTINGUISHED HOUSE 
IS BUILT OF FACE BRICK’ 








House shown is from “Home of Beauty” design 102 





If planning to build, 
buy or remodel, send for 
these useful booklets 


“The Story of Brick”—an attractive 
booklet with beautiful illustrations of 
modern homes and chapters on such mat- 
ters as Comparative Costs, Basic Require- 
ments in Building, The Extravagance of 
Cheapness and kindred subjects. Free. 

“Face Brick Bungalow and Small 
House Plans” embrace 128 designs of 
houses, unusual and distinctive in design, 
convenient in floor plan and economical 
to build. Four booklets showing 3 to 4- 
room, 5-room, 6-room and 7 to 8-room 
houses. Each 25 cents. Entire set $1.00. 

“The Home of Beauty” contains 50 
two-story, six-room houses, submitted by 
architects in a nation-wide competition. 
Sent for 50 cents. 


“The Home Fires.” Many practical 
and attractive fireplace designs and how 
to build them. Sent for 25 cents. 


“A New House for the Old.” Mod- 
ernize the old house by veneering it with 
beautiful Face Brick. This free booklet 
shows what can be done and tells how. 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 
2146 City State Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


FACE BRICK 


.. endless blends of everlasting color 





of wood or coal. The most sim; 
a and economical invention on 

J, market is now giving perfect satisf 

sly 96% Air 4% Cheap Oil 

urns 
The Internation OG Burner fits in the fire box t 
0 yrange veor nafew 
minut Nonoisy movoror complicated parts. 
we Only a Few Dollar 

Hea’ ts just as well as © $400 or $500 ofl burner 

without Canny - or . Simply turn one 
valve and hk. + oe Set you wens, 
Cleaner an ‘or poking. 
proved by National Underwriters a ceths 
and enrineers e 


fMgen Do away forever with the 
1 


Try this wonderful burner kly and get our 
+ home at our risk. Act om oo 
ial low a age pri 





ute money-bac guarantee E Write. nat 
once for free booklet 3 ~~ } heating an 
burner offer. Agents wanted. 
NTE A Toasts. PRATING COMPANY 
Park A Mo., Dept, 101-S 


Ave. St. Louis, 
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in the more delicate and artistic shades of 
yellow, orange and fawn, with salmon, 
old rose and amber colors. 

Recently there has been a great deal of 
hybridizing between Cottage and Dar- 
win tulips, with amazing results, and there 
are now long lists of these in the catalogs. 
The most outstanding is Ambrosia, 
which for purity of color, grace and plia- 
bility of stem we esteem the most exqui- 
site tulip in existence. It is one of the 
finest ever introduced, yet only moderate 
in price. Another excellent hybrid is 
Dido, unusual, fragrant and magnificent. 

Single early tulips used to be much in 
vogue for outdoor planting, but their 
use has practically been discontinued for 
such. The one exception is DeWet, a 
beautiful orange. 

We now prefer the early double when 
we want early outdoor tulips. They are 
stronger and more colorful. The best 
varieties are Boule de Neige, a white; 
Mr. Van Der Hoef, yellow; Murillo, 
delicate pink, and Vuurbank, a bright 
scarlet. These-all flower at the same time, 
early in the season, and are of brilliant 
color. 

Of other kinds of tulips, one can only 
mention them. Of the Parrotts, Cramoisi 
Brilliant, Lutea Major and the straight- 
stemmed Fantasy—a “sport’’ from Clara 
Butt—are best. The Lily-Flowered are 
distinct. Monsieur Mottet is a unique 
Bunch-Flowered tulip. 

Tulips should not be planted before 
October 15. In our locality, Lake 
county, Ohio, we find election day i is the 
ideal day for planting. They should be 
planted 3 to 6 inches deep, depending on 
the variety and on the soil. If the ground 
is clay. plant an inch less than if it is 
sandy. 

Then come hyacinths, known to almost 
everyone because of their distinctive 
characteristics. When buying these for 
bedding purposes, I would suggest using 
second or third size bulbs. The first size 
ones, or exhibition bulbs, are too costly 
and the flowers are so heavy they fall 
over of their own weight. The smaller size 
does not indicate quality but age. It 
takes from four to five years to produce 
the first size, while the second size is 
produced in from two to three years and 
the third size in two years. 

Hyacinths should be planted as soon 
as received, 6 inches deep, measuring 
from the bottom of the bulb, and 6 to 7 
inches apart. They like a sandy light soil, 
well fertilized with thoroly rotted manure. 
After flowering, the flower spike should 
be cut away completely. 

As for general directions for planting 
bulbs, whatever the kind, they may be 
planted i in any good soil which has been 
well prepared. The average good fertilizer 
for any bulb is bonemeal. 

The test danger to all bulbs, and 
that which causes more loss than all other 
causes together, is wet feet. Bulbs cannot 
stand water-soaked soil. 

Any bulb is thankful for some winter 
covering, especially the first winter after 
being planted. Good clean straw is better 
than strawy manure. Leaves pack too 
tight and watersoak, so they are not de- 
sirable. The covering should not be put 
on until after the ground is frozen. If the 
ground is not frozen, the mice and moles 


crocuses are candy for mice. But they 





can’t dig thru frozen earth. Bulbs should 


| spring. 





will have a chance to get in. Tulips and | 





be uncovered as early as possible in the | 
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Came the 
dawn 


Yes, it finally came. Tour- 
ing last summer, driving late 
one night trying to make the 
next town. Loose wire, short 
circuit, no lights. Box of 
matches didn’t last long. 
Well, the family finally 
walked four miles to a farm- 
house and I spent the night 
in the car. Believe me, 
there’s a flashlight in the 
side pocket of that car Now. 
And one that’s dependable 
—an Eveready. Ever ready 
to help me out in the dark 
because I keep it primed for 
action with the best there 
are— Eveready Batteries. 
Here’s a straight tip to tour- 
ists and don’t pass it up. 
Get the flashlight habit. 








s “| Sac: BARGAINS 


JromPFEIFFER 


FLOWER SPECIALIST 


DARWIN TULIPS 


The King of Sowers. Imported from Holland by Pfeiffer 


Pfeiffer's favorite. a — cnper, See tert ing and C= 
large divisions with mult. ene Darwin ips assort or 
ee. Ov er 149 rare and fine | color offered asa bargain for 


yacteties coerBed & Cay 
jog with ratings and spec 
bargain collections. 


FREE $1. Peony 


Richardeon’s Rubra Su- 
aye free if you order 
Peonies, 2 


FALL BULB 


FRE CATALOG 


THIS FREE BOOK TELLS YOU HOW! 
Sond ’s Big 1928 Fall Bulb Book 
is now offered to you FREE. It’s full 
of complete information about the 
oa ing and care of your favorite Fall 
ulbs and Perennials. Tells when and 
where to t. Shows how every 
home can be made beautiful. Write 
the book will besent FREE 

and POST PAID. 
SONDEREGGER NURSERIES & SEED HOUSE 
164 Court Street - Beatrice, Nebr. 


PHLOX 6 for $1.25 Postpaid 
by Fidler wi Wino — wre brite 


for $1.25 





PFEIFFER NURSERY 
Dept.105 Winona, Minn. 























Proper regulation of your 
diet is made easy with the aid of 
“Healthful Living”, written by the 
world’s greatest authority. Based on 
fifty years’ study of the effect of dieton 
health at Battle Creek. Describes with 
recipes the foods used in the Battle 
Creek Diet System. To keep well or 
to get well everyone needs this book. 


THE BATTLE CREEK FOOD CO. 
136-16th Street Battle Creek, Michigan 


PEONITES 


a List, me 4 and New Varieties. 

roots HIGH GRADE 
FLOWER ds listed. Also 
Darwin Tulips, Shrubs Trees and Plants. 


ALLEN’S NURSERIES & SEED HOUSE 
Box 14 Geneva, Ohio 
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Long Live Your 
Gas Stove 


Continued from page 30 


Yellow color in the flame is an indication 
that there is not enough air in the mix- 
ture. A roaring sound or a flickering and 
floating of the flame indicates too much 
air or too much gas. 

To regulate the amount of air, loosen 
the screw in the small metal dise which 
fits over the end of the gas burner just 
back of the nut that controls the flow of 
gas. Turn this disc, increasing the size of 
the opening to admit more air, or closing 
it if less air is needed. When the flame is 
just right, tighten the screw that holds 
the dise at this point. The amount of 
gas which enters the burners can be regu- 
lated by turning the small nut at the 
cock. A wrench is usually provided with 
each stove for this purpose. 

If your stove is equipped with a lighter 
to light the burners on the cooking top, 
be sure that it is kept clean and free from 
soot. The opening in it is very small and 
a tiny piece of foreign material is likely 
to clog it. It is very easily cleaned, how- 
ever, by removing the cap and freeing the 
opening with a small wire. 


EEP the trays under the burners 

clean. Grease collects on them from 
the cooking and after a time they become 
stained unless care is taken from the very 
beginning to. h&ve them cleaned each 
time the stove has been used. 

All modern and up-to-date stoves are 
now equipped with oven heat-regulators. 
A regulator is for the purpose of main- 
taining a constant temperature within 
the oven with no thought, ‘work, or worry 
on the part of the person preparing the 
meal. it eliminates the guessing which 
was necessary in using the older type of 
stove on which there was no automatic 
device to control the amount of gas ad- 
mitted to the oven burners. Many of the 
regulators are very simple to adjust if 
it should happen that the exact tempera- 
ture is not being obtained in the oven, It 
is usually better, however, to obtain the 
services of someone who is experienced 
in making the necessary adjustment 
rather than to attempt to do it yourself 
unless you have had very specific instruc- 
tions. A heat-regulator on an oven is 
really a gas saver, for it permits no more 
gas to be used than is needed to properly 
prepare the food. Without a regulator, 
much guesswork is necessary and this, of 
course, leads to waste. 

Pilot lights should be-kept clean and 
free from any deposit of soot. The open- 
ing into the pilot burner is very small, so 
if it becomes clogged a small piece of 
wire can be run thru it to give the gas 
free access again. It is very important 
that the pilot lights in ovens be kept free 
so that they burn at all times when the 
oven is in use. They are necessary on 
stoves equipped with oven heat-regu- 
lators. They will reignite the gas just 
as soon as the regulator allows more gas 
to flow into the burners when more heat 
is required in the oven to maintain any 
given temperature. 

In most cases it is wise to have a flue 
connection attached to the oven as this 
will help to carry off the smoke, grease, 
and odors from cooking in the oven, and 
usually is an aid to the circulation of heat. 
Th. flue connections differ because of the 
differences in drafts from different chim- 
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Any woman who doe: a 
task that electricity can 

és working for a cents 
a day. 























































—the time for the things 
you have been wanting to 
do. In the completely elec- 
trified home the clock is 
full of those precious min- 
utes. 


Make electrical helpers do 
all your tiresome, beauty- 
consuming household tasks. 

Learn to se electricity. 
ingmachiney igonermcecwicranees, Every electric outlet in 


and many other liances save 

Ty lg tyne your home is a potential 

e c app jances whi e 

Sia earache the Si source of comfort and 
$s your assurance at 


they are 5 See correct and leisure. 





GENERAL ELECTRIC 











WILD BULBS Wild bulbs are the bulbs of the 


| rare wild flowers of Europeand 
Better Plant Some S America—always wanted but 


hard to get. The kind that will 


aan Roriiand gee you ssk? ® grow practically anywhere. As 
Where will they grow best? S for price, very reasonable. 


Expensive? Fall is the time to plant them. 
fe) Send for catalog covering all 


Wayside Garden S kinds of bulbs including Tulips, 


etc. Also hardy plants and rock 
Mentor, Ohio © © plants. Fall’s also the time to 


Ree.U-3.Pat.on. E H.Schulez, Pres. J.J. Grullemanis, Sec’y-Treas. plant them. 










































Roofs that leak 
noweasilyfixed 


O trouble at all to make 

roofs watertight with 
Rutland No-Tar-In Roof 
Coating.. You can apply it 
easily and quickly. And there 
is no maintenance expense. 


Rutland No-Tar-In provides a perfect 
coat of asphalt and asbestos—a tough 
mineral covering. Not a drop of tar 
in it. It will not crawl, sag, harden, 
peel or blister. For every kind of roof 
(except shingles 

Insist Gow’ Rutland at 
your ware or t 
store. If your ia 
hasn't it, mail coupon 
below. Rutland Fire 
Clay Co., Dept. J-32 
Rutland, Vermont. 
Also makers of Rut- 
land Patching Plaster. 








No-Tar-In 
ROOF COATING 





RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO., 
Dept. J-32, Rutland, Vermont. 
Send me more information about No-Tar-In. 
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K FLOWER 


Three Finest 
Peonies 


One Each of t these Three Peonies 


5 


The Good 
€9 Reese Co. 
Dept. D-9 
Springfield, 
Ohio 
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neys. Sometimes there is a strong down 
draft in a chimney and at other times 
there is a strong up draft. By means of a 
damper in the flue the drafts can be 


. regulated for just the proper air circula- 


tion. 

Heat is applied to the food in a gas 
oven by the @Gifeulation of heated air 
thruout the’ oven space. While this 
heated air is passing thru the oven it 
comes in contact with the food, trans- 
ferring some of the heat to it and this in 
turn causes the food to bake. For this 
reason it is imperative that certain rules 
for the use of the oven be considered. I 
will mention some of the rules which are 
very important. 


bd too many pans are placed in the 
oven the heated air cannot circulate 
properly. This is sometimes called 
“baffling’”’ the heat. Cooky sheets which 
entirely cover the oven shelf make it 
very difficult for the heat to circulate 
properly. Broiling pans sometimes inter- 
fere with circulation if allowed to remain 
in the oven during baking. It is best to 
remove them from the broiler compart- 
ment. If two cooky sheets are placed in 
the oven at the same time, one on each 
shelf, it is practically impossible for both 
sheets to have the proper application of 
heat. Always allow 2 inches between the 
pans and the sides of the oven for circula- 
tion. If the oven is to be filled with pans, 
such as for layers of cake, do not place 
one pan directly over the other in the oven. 
Alternate the position of the pans on 
each shelf so that all pans can have con- 
tact with the heated air. 

The position of the pans in the oven is 
not so important when considering using 
it for preparing whole meals at low tem- 
peratures for several hours. In this case 
a roaster can be used and as many small 
pans as are necessary can be placed either 
on top of the roaster or at the side of it. 
Because they are in the oven for several 
hours, and because of the moisture in the 
food which causes steam inside the pans, 
there is no danger that the meal will not 
be done. Try baking your entire dinner 
in the oven at one time for in this way 
gas is saved. 

Pans made of light-colored materials 
conduct the heat to the food differently 
than pans of dark color. It may be neces- 
sary to vary the length of time a food is 
to be allowed to remain in the oven at 
any one temperature if pans of different 
colors are used. The light-colored material 
will require slightly longer for baking to 
obtain the same general result than will 
pans made of dark material. If the ma- 
terial of which the pans are made is 
heavy, like glass or earthenware, it will 
require a longer time for the short 

rocess cooking because they will not 
heat as quickly as metals, but they re- 
tain the heat so well that they are espe- 
cially desirable for longer time cooking 


purposes. 
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SAVE 


Your Flowers 









Protect their lifeandbeauty with 


DERRISOL 


the new, safe insecticide . . 
NON-POISONOUS— ODORLESS ~. (5 

Here’s news for garden lovers! Science has #3 F 
putes ected an amazing new, non-polsonous } & 

nsecticide called Derrisol, that safeguards 

the beauty of your flowers and forever ends 
all need for using dangerous, vile-smelling 

* fluids ! 
INSECT PESTS 

oa mous and odorless, Derrisol real- 


ae kills pk b pent ant lice, leaf hoppers, red spiders 
illars, strawberry one flies a 
other — insects. They in’ afibly suc- 
cumb to its deadly power. Ideal for roses 
i Ae It will not injure the tenderest 
oliage. 


AND SAFE TO USE 

Re sua naranteed harmless to animals 
* man. Vegetables and fruits can be sprayed 
to day of picking with perfect safety. 
ntains its own sp er —— requires no 
soap. St jorsed 

Else Is Like It 
aad is t Se eee | pectoctes of 


y La my 
x0 ar [[— dealer coney fe 
irect. 6 gal. size sen ? nostpe. onier 
mos t of only 35c. © ra Der- 
pray Calendar inc ded free. 
NOW—Satisfaction 
Guaranteed ! 
Wm.Cooper &Nephews 
1919 Clifton Av., Chicago,ill. 


soa 


costs 6.25 we 
Bove, Ai one Ortenin, All Bre stpaid for 83.00, twenty Sve 


“Toe 
tes stock. Taree tranaplanted and well rooted. Splendid 


A ROSES “misses *9 


Soe. Sk oe fer Columbia, dart ert Bini at'S1. at oe 2s ech 











o Our eotlcone & Fa It is filled with information regard- 
ing Evergreens, Box 4 Carube, Perennials, New Red Leaf 
} ane tres and Barberry Hedge, Nut and Fruit Trees, 

Rhubarb, ete. Low prices, high quality. Your bank 
fz tL 


WESTMINSTER NURSERY, Westminster, Maryland 














Hyacinths - Crocus 
Daffodils - Peonies - Iris 


Read all about them - B 's Bulb 
Book. It telis yon of the’ bulbs for 
win the house,and 











ter ves 
flowers that bloom in Ln garden 
from early until fall. 
Burpee’s Bulb Book is free. Write 
for your copy . 
W. ATLEE BURPEE Co. 
Box 503 Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wall Decorations 
Moore 
Push-less Hangers 
(The Hanger with the Twist) 
Insure safety by snugly holding 
to the walls. 


10c 


,MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila. 
Fee cae meperana. Phot 


DAHLIA CULTURE 1928 


y Lawrence K. P. 
Asher of “The Dahlia” (5 editions) 


Since 1895 The Acknowledged Authority on Dablias. 
Clear, ise, Accurate. Four illustrations show 


e Proper disbud. Popular P: 
gaia emery sa * + 

PEACOCK DAHLIA FARMS 

2 Dahlialand 





N. J. 
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Must Children Be 
Obedient? — 


Continued from page 33 


not hurt, but caused a retreat. In a 
minute the head was stuck out again and 
fanned back again. This went on for 
a little over an hour; then the dog de- 
cided to make no more attempts. After 
about another hour, however, he tried it 
again, whereupon the master took up his 
post at the door of the kennel once more 
and remained there till the dog desisted. 

During the night the dog howled at 
intervals of about twenty minutes, and 
each time without displaying the least 
impatience the master went out and 
applied the newspaper treatment. The 
next night the intervals were farther 
apart. Within another night or two the 
dog had learned the folly of protest and 
slept soundly and happily the night thru. 
Not a harsh word had been spoken, not a 
blow administered, and the sleep of the 
neighborhood was scarcely disturbed. 

If we parents could take this much 
time and trouble with our children and 
exercise as much patience as my friend 
did with his dog, I believe most children 
could be faieal without spankings and 
scoldings, other than the finger snapping 
which will be described later. 


At least, suppose we try it. First of all, 
a place—yes, you have heard this 
before but I’m going to say it anyway— 
should be provi for the play of the 
tiny child and he should be oe a few 
simple, indestructible toys of his own, an 
orange, a doll, clothespins. You thus 
remove the first great cause for disobedi- 
ence—a house full of forbidden things, 
se ebieet that nquiclave baby’ tages 
one object that inquisitive baby 

can take hold of and examine. 

Second, keep to a regular schedule. 
Does that, too, have a familiar ring? 
Have meals on time, arrange so that the 
baby can go to bed when his regular bed- 
time comes or before if he seems to be 
tired. The hysteria produced by weari- 
ness or excitement is back of much of the 
disobedience of children. 

Third, regularity in caring for the other 
matters of the child’s life has an impor- 
tant place in smoothing the path to 
obedience. For instance, ‘I am thinking 
of a child who has always gone thru ex- 
actly the same routine in the eare of his 
person every day of his life since baby- 
hood. When he was tiny, as soon as he 
arose, his mother turned back his bed, 
washed him, brushed his teeth; hung his 
pajamas on exactly the same hook in the 
bathroom, and _ on his clothes (which 
were always laid out in the same place); 
es ae — ve him his 

reakfast; and so on wit ——— Y f 
before meals and the preparations for bed. 
No deviation was ever made unless he 
was ill. By the time the child was old 
enough to do these things for himself 
order and cleanliness were a. habit and 
he followed the whole routine of cleaning 
and ing himself and putting his 
clothes away without being told. ou 
on the other hand, have a household 
where every separate of hanging 
up the nightclothes, brushing the hair, 
etc., has to be made the subject of a com- 
mand, which must be enforced, you can 
realize the relation routine bears to 
obedience, 

Fourth, when you tel] the baby to do 


! 
| 


Decide 
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to WEATHERSTRIP now 


~and forget your heating, cleaning 
and redecorating troubles 


equipment is guaranteed to last as long 
as your building. 

Plan to get your weatherstripping 
done before another winter sets in. The 
big savings you make in fuel, in furni- 
ture and curtain cleaning bills and in 
redecoratingpay for yourCeco Weather- 


time to protect your house against 
winter's drafts, rains and dirt. These 
come in around the windows and doors. 
Applying Ceco Metal Weatherstrips 
will stop them forever. 


In almost every city is a Ceco expert. 


He does the whole job for you. Behind 
him is one of the country’s largest 


makers of fine metal weatherstrips. Ceco 


strips many times over. 
Write for valuable book on home 
comfort. It is free. Use coupon below. 





FREE—VALUABLE BOOKLET—MAIL COUPON 





METAL WEATHERSTRIPS AND 
METAL FRAME WINDOW SCREENS 


Ceco Wea & Screen Co., iv isi ineeri 
Sone sand ae. Bo (Division of Concrete Engineering Co.) 
Gentlemen: Send me your valuable free booklet on weatherstripping for home comfort and beauty. 





























Want Some Money? 


Here’s a wonderful way to get it 
Our beautifully illustrated book tells how. It tells all 
about our new methods of art decoration, art treatment and 
how anybody can learn without previous training or experience. 
It contains page after page of me color illustrations of 























what youcan make and All supplies are sent by 
ll, i 
sel Youcaamatested FR EE weriihine insirctons é 
Our system is amazingly easy to $25 the first week. Some soci o 
learn and the profits are larger yuan Gave Ges ae the ook F 
than in almost any other busi- for their own amsement.— yd 
Baished srt. cblenuahnest temthe the oma 9 oh a 
m home work 
. You don’t havetoknow you can . Write Now = od 
how to draw or have any exper!- for your copy of st a i 
ence. Begin making money now. able book: i's One we 
GF stig OO 
FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES _ 4200S vise' o.9% Se 
Dept. 89-M Adrian, Mich. < Sse > Ar, © 
Narcissus Bulbs $3.00. ber 100. Foits r PEONIES. Sivitons — ay FE Fe 


all .00 per 100. 
oh at es om, Poa Stairs 
Oronogo Flower Gardens - 





Fe ey 
eat 


Carterville, Me. 





cosiest corner in the 
whole house, zow / 


Plenty of light and air. . . case- 
ments swung wide, or firmly set 
as a slanting shield against the 
breeze...no more flapping sash, or 
rattles...comfort and satisfaction! 


So, too, Monarch Controls can make 
—— own t Windows. 
ith a touch and a turn they lock the 
sash as you want it. Easily installed; 
inexpensive; lasting. Buy at your hard- 
warestore, or direct from manufacturers. . 


Three MONARCH 


Casement Controls 


Control Lock (Illustrated above) Oper- 
ates out swinging windows from inside 
without disturbing screens, shades or 
draperies. No gears, ratchets or keys to 
rattle. In useon thousands of fine homes. 
Monarch Automatic Stay: Holds ny 
ing Casement Windows or Transoms 

y position. Adjusts by merely turning 
cyl . Easily installed by any one. 
Monarch Casement Check: A moder- 
ate-priced Check for similar use. Easily 
adjusted. Also used on seats and cabinets. 


Retail prices 75c up, at your dealer’s. 


Write for FREE Booklet which ex- 
plains how these may be emplo in 
your home and tells how to obtain com- 
plete Casement Window satisfaction, 


MONARCH METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
5001 Penrose St. * * * St. Louis, Mo. 
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things, do so in a calm, pleasant voice, 
showing him exactly what you mean. 
Babies love to do things when they are 
approached in this way. It is when the 
strident, imperious or complaining note 
comes into the adult voice that insur- 
rection raises its head in the child. Tell 
him only one thing at a time, for baby 
memories are short. 

And fifth (but remember that before 
you have the right to do this you must 


| provide the baby with his own domain 


and his own playthings), when he reaches 


| for forbidden fruit, under which head 
| should come only those objects that he 
| can injure or that might injure him, take 


it gently away and give him something 
he may have instead. Should he persist 
in trying to get the forbidden object, 
snap his fingers or slap his hand or tap 
it with a pencil—not to punish but to 
show him, as the man did with the dog, 
that you mean business. 

This sounds simple and it is simple, 
except that such a course is going to 
take as much time and trouble as it 
takes to teach similar lessons to a thoro- 
bred dog. 


HUS begins the lesson of obedience. 

As the child’s scope grows, he will have 
to receive more commands and learn of 
more taboos. The important thing to 
remember is to give as few commands 
as possible. 

Never argue with a child. If you ask 
him to do something that must seem un- 
reasonable or unjust to him, you should 
explain why you ask it so as to keep your 
standing with him. But unless this ele- 
ment enters in, parents only sacrifice the 
respect of the child when they answer 
countless whys about a command. 

The aforementioned mothers have 
largely agreed that it was necessary to 
spank the little children occasionally to 
teach the lesson of obedience. 

The best answer I can see to the spank- 
ing question is that, deplorable as spank- 
ing is, it is still more deplorable to allow 
a child to grow up disobedient. 

But the spanking period, since its func- 
tion is to instill the understanding that 
commands must be obeyed, and since a 
few spankings usually suffice for this, 
should. be over very early in the pre- 
school years. The psychiatrist tells us 
that it is the rare parent who can spank 
a child of more than two without getting 
the wrong reaction. The mothers re- 
ported that their experience bore this 
out. 





IF YOUR CHILD DOES 
NOT OBEY 


1. Is there any physical disabil- 
ity, such as malnutrition or slight 
deafness? 

2. Is it when he is tired 

a. After a long, strenuous 


play? 

b. When a meal is late? 

c. After getting to bed late 
the night before? 

3. Do you argue with him? 

4. Do you have trouble with him 
when you yourself aretired, hurried | 
or ill? | 

5. Have you failed to teach him | 
abedience? 

6. Is authority divided in your 
home; that is, do husband and wife 
disagree on disciplinary matters? 

7. Does the presence of some 
outsider in the home complicate the 
matter of obtaining obedience? 
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STAYBRITE 


NO-TARNISH TISSUES 


SLVERWARE 5 weegnes a Dewees 
not show 


ay t 
o- that protects nhehty poliched 
or glass against smoke, sulphur, 
or gas-charged atmosphere. 
Staybrite Tissues are extra strong, 
yet velvety surfaced to guard 
ainst scratching. Ask your sta- 
mer or department store to order 
amcamod Silver Wrapping Tissues. 


le Ream of Staybrite 
(24 lhiheas, size 20230 in.) 
matled to you for 60c— 
stamps. 
C. H. Dexter & Sons, INc. 
Highest Grade Thin Papers 
WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 














Plan and Plant now for 
your “May Garden” 


DARWIN TULIPS 


There is no month in the year 








Program of Activities 
For Your Garden Club 


Landscape architecture is a fascinating 
subject and one which is very appro- 


architecture which will provide a splen- 
did program of activities for your Club. 
If you feel that your Club might be 
interested, drop us a line and we will 
gladly send you complete information 
regarding the course. 
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RISTMAS CARDS 
FOR HAND COLORING 
2S” $7.00 00 | 86%: nevis nas 93.00 


ose hers  estmeeaiaeel 


it. Send for pF 4 
Canary Art Gi, 739 Bepan St 








St., Suite 7, » Boston, Mass. 
Calguclageny ae 





SENSATION OF EVERY EXHIBITION !!! 


Gorgeous Darwin Tulips 
Declared by leading experts finest bulbs on the mar- 
ket measuring 24-30 i in. height, bicouns 6in. diameter. 
sia. | 100 82.76 1000 $25.00 

Post ° o 
oan offer 10 nanied varieties various colors, separately 

labeled, direct yop ee Holland nurseries to 

Ke RDER NOW. DO NOT DELAY. 

with each order beautiful New Mendel Triumph Tulipe 
and large colored photograph of four marvelous tulips. 
Holland Bulb Co., Box 233, Gen.P.O., New York City. 
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Fertilizing Strawberry 
Plants | 


Te two things which most influence 
the size and vigor, ultimately the 
yields, of a strawberry plant, are food 
and water. If shortage of either one 
occurs during the ripe g omy. of the 
plants, the formation of fruit buds for 
the following spring's crop will be lessened. 

It has been found that the common or 
spring strawberry does not form its buds 
in the spring, but simply develops them. 


The fruit buds are formed in the plant’ | 


during the preceding late summer and 
fall, and no matter how much strawberry 
plants are fertilized in the spring, not a 
single fruit bud can be added. 

us we learn that the time to fertilize 
and care for strawberry plants in order to 
increase the number of berries in the 
spring crop is during the summer and 
fall when the young plants are develo 
ing; and, since the number of fruit bu 
formed is in proportion to the size and 
vigor of the plant, all efforts should be 
made to grow only plants of this char- 
acter. The ability of a plant to blossom 
and develop all its fruit buds into large, 
ripe berries also depends upon its vigor, 
size and thrift. Too often growers strive 
to grow a wide picking-row without giving 
thought to the character of the ts 
themselves. It would be more profitable 
to have narrowér rows closer together 
and composed of fewer properly 
(6 inches apart) plants which would con- 
sequently be larger, more vigorous and 
healthier, and with greater producing 
ability. 

We can also see the importance of 
growing large, healthy plants when we 
realize that the strawberry plant produces 
more than its own weight in berries— 
leaves, stems, root and all considered. 
This is accomplished within a relatively 
short time, as compared with larger 
fruits. It takes about thirty days from 
blossom time to ripe berries, and the 
average period of ripe berries on the 
spring or common strawberry is two 
weeks, thus making about six weeks from 
the first blossom to the end of the fruit- 
ing season. 

Compare this short period with the 
blossom-to-ripe-fruit period of the apple, 
peach or pear. 

It must also be kept in mind that this 
little plant has a rather limited root sys- 
tem when compared with other fruits; 
therefore, to gather the plant foods and 
water necessary to produce a large crop of 
berries, its root system must necessarily 
be developed to its greatest extent. This 
cannot be accomplished when plants are 
grown too thickly in the row. 

Therefore, to grow the most productive 
strawberry plants, do not allow the plants 
to form so thick and close together in the 
row that they cannot develop and become 
most vigorous and thrifty. Allow them 
to take root 5 or 6 inches from each 
other. Then every plant will be large and 
healthy, with a root system, crown and 
top which will be capable of producing 
the largest crop of big, marketable berries 
characteristic of the variety grown. Pro- 
ductive plants of this character can be 
raised when they are grown in a soil, 
properly prepared and fertilized, so that 
they will not have to want for food or 
water at any time during their develop- 
ment.—B. W. Keith. 
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of Sunshine 
sh Airvys~ 


ean\and disinfect 
at the same time 


Give special attention to the 


of fresh air in your home— _ places where disease germs may 
these are Nature’s guardians of thrive—the floors where children 


health. 


And put some Creolin-Pearson 
—the ally of sunshine and fresh 


play, the drains, the bathroom, 
cellar, garbage-pail, etc.—disinfect 
regularly with Creolin - Pearson. 


air—in the cleaning water. Kill Healing Antiseptic: Creolin also makes 
the ever-present disease germs as you a healing antiseptic wash for minor wounds, 


do your routine cleaning. 


Creolin- Pearson is 9 to 10 
times more effective in destroying 
certain disease germs than the 
dangerous carbolic acid. Yet 
Creolin is entirely safe to use aS _phitadelphia 


directed, 


Send for this Book 


How to prevent disease through 
Proper sanitation; personal hy- 
giene; first aid. Advice on care 
of pets and domestic animals. 
Send coupon for free copy. 











cuts, burns, insect bites, etc. Used and recom- 
mended by nurses and doctors for over 38 years. 
Always have a bottle of Creolin-Pearson handy. 
At all drug-stores. 
MERCK & CO. INc. 
Rahway, N. J. 


New York 


St. Louis Montreal 


MERCK & Co. INC., Rahway, N. J. 
Send me FREE Home Book on Sanitation. " 





Get Into a Band; 
Try aConn FREE! 


yeu can take your place in a band almost 


immediately. Conn easy-playing instru- 
ments and che new instraction methods eaable 
anyone who can whistle to play tunes in the 


very first lessons. 

Free Trial, Easy Payments Conn instru- 
Free Tiel, Gon + Send or free litera- 
ture and details of trial offer; mention instrument. 


C.G.Conn,{id. 966 Conn Bidg. Elkhart,Ind. 


Conn 


Do Not Miss This Opportunity! 


True I At 
&. IRISES =: 
Name Prices 


One dozen selected roots $1.85. Ten each 10 kinds 

(100) $6.25. We are offering other collections in 

ul combinations at very attractive prices, 

ALL POST PAID. Send postcard now for 1998 list 
RINGWOOD GARDENS 

W. W. Cook Clinton, Iowa 

















LANDSCAPE WITH 
i 

The Peony is the 
“Flower of the 
North.” Hardy, beau- ; 
tifully vari color 
range. Approved 
Peonies are the best 
varieties—the ones we 
recommend to our 
friends. Approved 
Peony roots are most 
reliable— mature 
stock, thoroughly 
tes! out in our own 


plantings. 


Free Booklet 
on Peonies 


Tells how to grow peonies. What, where and 
when to plant, how to fertilize and how to obtain 
the finest flowers. Write today for your freecopy. 


INDIAN SPRING FARMS, Inc. 
Box B Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


Also growers of Irises and importers of Tulips i 
varieties. Special collection offers. Free booklet. 























































































More Beautiful 
SYRINGA 


“Mock Orange” —with a difference. Thenew 
Philadelphus, Mer de Glace, a hybrid variety 
brought to almost unbelievable perfection by 
the French specialist, Lemoine. More flowers 
it would be impossible for a shrub to bear; 
nor could flowers be more glistening white, 
more deliciously sweet scented, than the 
semi-double, globular blossoms of the Mer 
deGlace. Planted now, it will bloom lavish- 
ly next summer. Nothing about your place 
will be more admired. 


One strong 
healthy shrub 
Six shrubs $7.50 
Finest of Lilacs 
Late blooming Syringa Villosa, is a shrubof marked 


individuality carrying a wealth of dull green leaves on 
stout, warty branches that stand almost erect. In June, 


long after other lilacs have gone. it flaunts a glorious * 


output of fragrant, lilac-pink bloom in broad panicles 


from 6 to 7 inches long. Wonderfully effective—a 
splendid specimen for any lawn. 


Each...:.. $ ] 


(6 for. .$5) 
fiipment will be made in October, when shrubs are 
in best condition for transplanting. Order now. If 


you do not care to remit in spe and if you are 
not already known to us, please send reference. 


Elliott's Planting Book FREE on request. 


ELLIOTT NURSERY CO. 


718 Magee Building, Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa- 





AOpen ean penne 


Keep Cool! 
Think about next winter now. 
But think about the comfort— 
not the expense. 
You can get more comfort at 


less expense if you 
Insulate Your Home With 


Cabot’s 
Quilt 


Warmer and More Economical 
than Wall Board Insulation 


Send in the coupon below for information 
on Cabot's Quilt 





neor porated 
Boston, M: Offices aleo in New York, Chicago, 
Phi . 
hiludelphia, presen, ah ne San Francisco, 
Please send me full information onQuilt. F 
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A Garden in-The 
Desert 


Continued from page 25 


But this is not a manzanita. It is a 
Simmondsia ealifornica, or jojobé. Again 
a wave of the d, and jojobes spring 
out of the surrounding landscape literally 
by the hundreds. And so the desert gar- 
dener learns that, all the time, growing 
at the very door, is a plant which, tho 
not tricked out in the gorgeous red bark 
of the manzanita, has much of its beauty 
of leaf and form, and none of its prefer- 
ence for altitude. The scientist states 
that in addition to being an attractive 
shrub, the jojobe is an excellent browse 
plant, and promises human food from its 
nut-like seeds. He also tells us that the 
manzanita has already been successfully 
transplanted, and is now being grown 
from seeds at the arboretum. The cant 
gardener resolves never again to dig up 
another native plant lest it be some desert 


| princeling in disguise. 


Just here it is patent to say that the 
fundamental purpose of this desert 
arboretum of Colonel Thompson’s is to 
propagate native southwestern plants, 
the beauty and promise of which have 
been hitherto obscured by the unfavor- 
able conditions under which they have 
been forced to exist, and to add these 


| plants to the gardens of the future, 


| negiea 


especially to those gardens of the South- 
west to which so many of the satisfactory, 
well-known plants are forbidden because 
of climatic conditions beyond human 
control. 


SIDE by side with this pioneering ee 
of the work, experimentation is g 
carried on with thousands of plants, well- 
known and rare, which have been gath- 
ered from all parts of the earth. The pur- 
pose is to test their capacity to acclimate 
themselves to the hot, semi-arid condi- 
tions, and to determine whether it is 
practicable to try to grow them in this 
region. 

The-actual business of the day now 
being concluded, it is followed by a 
visit to the propagating house whose 
occupants range all the way from a Car- 
gigantea, or baby sahuaro, six 


| months old and not yet the size of a pea, 





to the multiformed euphorbia group with 
whose milk the native Africans were wont 
to poison their spears. 

High above all this, perched on the top 
of a rocky cliff, overlooking the whole 
scene like the castle of a benevolent over- 
lord, are the magnificent gardens and 
beautiful winter home, Picket Post, of 
Colonel Thompson. Just as the play- 
house and play-garden have furnished 
an example of a garden scaled to the 
limited purse, these gardens demonstrate 
what the unstihted gardener may accom- 
plish. Here, flowers, vines, evergreens, 
deciduous trees, ferns, cacti, and native 
plants flourish in unbelievable beauty 
and profusion. 

The sun is getting low. A hundred 
miles have to Se traversed before bed- 
time. One turns homeward with the 
thought that while only God can make a 
tree, the fostering hand of science can 
guide its reluctant roots into strange new 
paths of adventure, and thereby add to 
the pleasure of innumerable plant-lovers 
akg the beauty of gardens all over the 
world. 
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The 


Why fret about the daily menu or com: 
dinner, when The Settlement Cook Book wi 
help you plan and cook delicious meals? 2675 
treasured reci ied i 



































MORE PERFECT PEONIES-BY GUMM 


Try one of my introductory collections. 8 fine 
named Peonies for $2.50 or 16 for $5.00. Fresh Peony 
seed 50c and $1.00 per 100, for . 








Scieosen oT ors * “yee 











20 SEEDLINGS OF BIG SCARLET HARDY POPPIES $1.00 


20 first year Regal lilies, bloom next year .......... $1.00 
1 Tall, branching Iris and 9 others, fine, labeled... .$1. 
10 Beautiful Japanese Iris, mixed colors.........+++ $1.00 

8 2 year MORE FOOr...ccsccceces $ 
0 Perennials, Delphinium, Phlox,C themums,etc, $1.00 





Will this small notice of 
See ge tt 
t varieties of lovely rigs 
free. 


LOST 


for 


MACEDON, N. Y. 


A. B. KATKAMIER «= « 
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A Modern Magic 
Carpet 


Continued from page 29 


them. This increased water is held 
in the upper layers of the soil, and these 
upper layers are typically richest in plant 
food and, oxygen. But under normal con- 
ditions without a mulch a portion of this 
upper layer soon dries out to such an 
extent that even shortly after a rain its 
water content falls below the amount 
essential to accommodate root growth. 

The government tests indicated that 
in one trial there was six times as much 
available water in the top four inches of 
soil under the mulch as there was in the 
same soil in the open. If the mulched 
soil retains more water, it is obvious that 
the practice is of particular interest in 
regions of low summer rainfall. The 
mulch, moreover, carries the water which 
may fall thru rains or sprinklings directly 
to the region of the plant roots, increasing 
the depth of water penetration into the 
soil. The increase of soil temperature and 
soil moisture combine to bring about a 
more rapid plant development. In some 
of the government trials the maturing 
of the crop product was hastened ap- 
preciably. In others a superior crop 
product was obtained. In nearly all trials 
the crop yield was appreciably increased 
by the mulch. 


FoR the. hSme-gardener the paper 
mulch appears to be of especial 
prea The experienced home-gardener 

as long since refrained from the humil- 
iating practice of evaluating his aH 7 in 
terms of current market prices. It is 
simply that the glory of spring intoxicates 
him, and when he sobers up he finds him- 
self a slave to weeds. 

He will not begrudge the expense of 
paper mulch if it survives his enthusiasm 
for the hoe and supplants in a substantial 
measure the necessity for hoeing. He will 
not begrudge the expense of paper mulch 
if it enables him to grow crops which 
heretofore normally have not been grown 
in his region. He will not begrudge the 
expense of paper mulch if it stays on the 
job while he takes a vacation. There is a 
fair prospect that the paper mulch will 
do all of these things and more. 

Getting down to brass tacks, the paper 
should be black and waterproof. (It is 
shown white in the photograph for em- 
phasis.) For most home-gardencrops, rolls 
18 inches wide will be preferable, and 
if this width is not available, the 36-inch 
rolls may be readily cut thru the center. 
The soil should be prepared in the usual 
way to obtain a smooth surface. Then a 
strip of paper is laid down and held 
firmly with straight-topped staples made 
of No. 10 wire placed every 5 feet. Along 
one edge of the paper a shallow drill is 
made with a trowel or hoe, and the seeds 
are planted and covered. The next strip 
of paper is then laid alongside at a space 
of about an inch, and the planting con- 
tinued. With crops grown from trans- 
planting, the young plants may be set in 
thru slits made in the paper, or they ma 
be distributed between the strips, wit 
short sections of paper covering the ex- 
posed sections between the plants. If 
sweet corn is desired, the vegetable crops 
may be grown between rows of corn 
spaced 36 inches apart. In the case of 
cucumbers, melons, and the like, the 
plants may be widely spaced in the 18- | 
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Patt. gardeners and nursery- 
men say, is the best time of 
year to make new lawns and 
give special care to old. 

For in fall, with even, mod- 
erate temperature, new grass 
gets a quick start. And prop- 
erly nourished, established 
lawns better withstand freezing 
winter weather. 

Make sure of that protec- 
tion now, with Vigoro—com- 
plete, balanced plant food. It 
produces healthier plants, 
stronger root systems—in- 
creases humus. 

Vigoro is odorless and easy to 


IGOR 


Makes better lawns, gardens 
flowers, trees and shrubs 


“FALL’S the ideal time 


to make new lawns’”’ 


the best gardeners say 





apply. On new lawns, work 
lightly into soil with rake. 

A practical, effective, eco- 
nomical way to assure finest 
results! Only 10c to 20c for 
every 100 square feet! 

See your dealer now. Full 
directions in every bag—100, 
50, 25 lb. sizes; 5 lb. packages. 


Swift & Company, Chicago 
“ 


FREE— Garden Booklet / 


The Home Beautiful book- 
let, illustrated. Tells how to 
make a lawn, how to care 
for flowers, shrubs, trees 
and the vegetable garden. 
Valuable suggestions for 
home owners. Just mail 
the coupon for a copy, free. 








: Swift & Company 
: 4019 Packers Avenue, Chicago ; 
; Please send me, free, your new booklet, The : 
: Home Beautiful. : 


Address.................... 





Name 








City ......._._____.___ State__.. eee 





Endorsed by leading landscape gardeners, nurserymen 
SOLD WHERE YOU BUY LAWN AND GARDEN SUPPLIES 








Special Discounts / 


— 


During September 


io 


you30 labor cost and 18% lumber waste. 






Send for 100 Home Plans 


Get our low wholesale prices, with September 


discounts, 
before you build. We furnish complete architects’ oom. 
mill. Saves 


140 Page 
Book 
FREE 

Use 

Coupon 


Customers say they save up to $2,000 on pocese=: — 
house. One verges poh a ym all— 9 up ’ Gordon-Van. Tine Co. (sents 
no extras. Write or coupon. , Davenport, lowa 


Gordon-VanTine 


Summer Cottages 
—one to five 


“. &§ 
Meteri ele fur- 8 Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back. 


| Please send me Catalogs. 


prices: Also ask | Tam interested fn ..........ccccccccsesesneceeenveee - 
PLAN-CUT Homes ‘Sao Ba 
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this convenience 
to your kitchen- 


AYERS te 2 Sxeure thee to on omne- 
ment to your kitchen as well as | 


a wonderful convenience. 

The single spout allows the right mix- 
ture of hot and cold water. The soap 
dish is in just the right position. 


This fixture, in several designs, may be | 


had in nickel or chromium finish. The 
chromium finish is permanent, and its 


brightness is ever-lasting — it never | 


stains or tarnishes. 


See the complete line of Hays Fixtures 
for kitchens, laundries and bathrooms 
at your plumbers, and write for illus- 
trated booklet. 


HAY S Sink Faucets 








HAYS MANUFACTURING CO.- ERIE ~ PA. 








BURNS KEROSENE OIL. 


The “Holyoke” Hot Water Heater 
is undoubtedly one of the finest low 
priced Hot Water Heaters made for 
suburban, country and city homes. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLEF 





HOLYOKE HEATER CO. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. BHS 
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inch system or more os spaced with 
the 36-inch paper. hen planting in 
drills between + Nes paper strips, it 
may be found an advantage to ridge the 
soil slightly before unrolling the paper, 
since thereby the rain or hose sp g 
is carried directly to the region of the 
plants. This makes for the utmost in the 
economy of water and eliminates the 
possibility of the unpleasant phenomenon 
of pool formation here and there between 
the rows. It may be said right here that 
in drilled seed crops, such as beets and 
carrots, the use of paper does not elimi- 
nate weeding i in the row. As a matter of 
fact, the weeds grow with extraordinary 
vigor when provided with a paper mulch. 
The same factors which stimulate crop 
growth also help the weeds, if the weeds 
are given the chance. Do not delay the 
hand-weeding until the weeds have ob- 
tained the upper hand. Usually two 
thoro weedings will find the crop plants 
sufficiently developed to shade the narrow 
slit and prevent further weed growth. 
In your first trials with paper mulch in 
the eaheedens be sure to have a little 
area characterized by your normal meth- 
od. Then if you find that you have missed 
the whole idea of the paper and have 
jlanted your seeds under it, or somethin 
e that, you will still have a garden an 
less weeds to hoe. But if you have worked 
wisely and well, your mulched plants will 
revel in their new environment and richly 


| reward you. 





That Mysterious 
Health Ray 


Continued from page 23 


| fit of direct sunlight. But nowadays the 


majority of people live most of their lives 
behind window glass, in home, office, 
factory, train, trolley, and closed car, and 
the number is increasing rather than 
lessening. 

When I was working long hours in an 
office, I figured up the amount of time 
each week that I spent exposed to these 
vital rays and found that it was almost 
negligible. During that little time, I was 
so bundled and swathed in modern 
clothes that only my face, a small part of 
the total skin area, got any light at all. 
In cities the situation is made worse by 
the presence of smoke and dust, which 
greatly lessens the amount of ultra-violet 
light that can pass thru to us. 

This is as true with the average adult 
today as it was in my case. But it is 
scarcely less true with school children, 
since most of them are in school, behind 
window glass, during the hours when the 
ultra-violet rays from sunlight are avail- 
able for our benefit. 

Here surely is a situation that does not 
make for the most healthy living; here is 
one of the evils brought about by our 
modern way of life. How can we correct 
it? In our hustle and bustle, we have 
been compelled to forget our first mother, 
the sun, whose children we are. How can 
we win back to our lives the kindliness of 
her touch? 

Well, we could live differently and get 
out in the sunlight more during the mid- 


dle of the day; but that would involve | 


wholesale changes in business and indus- 
try that are not likely to come for a long 
time. Or we could substitute a sort of 
trained nurse for the sun-mother by using 
quartz mercury vapor lamps in our 
homes and exposing our skin to their 
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FLEX-0-GLASS 


eTTTAP a Cost ot as 
ui uy Le More Healthful! 
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healthful Ultra-Violet on hens which keeps them 
pealthy -_ active, stimulates the egg glands and makes 
them lay in coldest weather. Under glass hens ont ee lay- 
ing in winter and chicks die because st shuts ou 

needed rage. Usp 16 15 square yards for 100 | A oe 


gather eggs 
Also ‘ised for" barn’ windows. hot beds, brooder- 
Made on a double 


houses, att Coss 

Sate ce an eth, Screed wa 
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Special $5 Trial Offer 





Actual use Flex-O-Glass at Our Risk 

A large roll of Fiex-O-Glass RE ria and 45 ft. 1 

{ssa 1 wats el ann id, for $5.00. 
‘90 BB yd rove for 


80 yas. Your money money MM hour if not sat = i Send on heck 
service. c or 
money order today. (Dealers Wanted). 


FLEX-O-GLASS MFG. co. 
Dept. 111, 1451 N. Cicero Ave., Chicago, 
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DOG MEDICINES 
Standard for 52 Years * 


Sete. octive re spmomee for all 
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Polk Miller Rendll Corp. 


53 W. BROAD ST. RICHMOND, V. 




















Hardy Perennials and Strawflowers 

Make your home cheerful this winter with a fine 

a of our L anowenig ve ad seen 

catalog on strawflowers, hardy perennials, wi 

flowers and rock plants. < : 
Chequamegon Flower Gardens 

V. E. BRUBAKER, M@r. Washburn, Wis. 
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rays, which are even more rich in short | 


wave lengths than sunlight; but these 
lamps are expensive, and their use is not 
without danger except under medical 
direction—overdoing the thing results in 
more harm than good. Finally, we can 


use one of the window-glass substitutes | - 


on the market today. These are compara- 
tively inexpensive and will probably 
grow cheaper; they are free from any 
possible health risk, and they would flood 
our homes, offices, factories, shops and 
schools with the vital sun rays by which 
we live as well as those by which we see. 

At this point I can hear some people 
saying, “But are these new kinds of 
glass really effective? I have heard that 
they lose their power to transmit ultra- 
violet rays and are then of little or no 
use.”’ 

This impression has lately become more 
or less widespread. It was due originally, 
I think, to a misunderstanding in certain 
quarters, or perhaps an inexact state- 
ment of a report made by the Bureau of 
Standards of the United States govern- 
ment. The misinterpretation received a 
good deal of publicity, and has been dis- 
torted in the usual way of rumors. It is 
high time that it was corrected, since its 
effect is to make people hesitate in avail- 
ing themselves of a genuinely worthwhile 
product. 


NOWING that the readers of Better 
Homes and Gardens would be inter- 
ested in getting at the truth, I made an 
investigation, and here give the facts so 
far as I can gather them. 

As part of its routine work, the Bureau 
of Standards last year made careful tests 
of ordinary window glass, and of several 
commercial substitutes advertised for 
sale to the American public, with the 
claim that they transmit ultra-violet 
light. The purpose of the tests was to 
show, first, the amount of ultra-violet 
light transmitted by the samples, and 
secondly, the loss of transmission, if any, 
after continued exposure to sunlight. 

The latest report, dated January 14, 
1928, is before me as I write. It shows 
that common window glass transmitted 
none or at best a trifling amount of the 
health-giving ultra-violet light. The new 
glasses, however, transmitted 5 percent 
up to 89 percent when new. pened seo 
substitutes transmitted from one- of 
1 percent to 20 percent. 

There are various other glasses and 
glass substitutes which pass the health- 

iving rays of light. Each passes a dif- 
erent percentage of the rays at first, and 
each deteriorates under the action of the 
sun in a differing degree. The United 
States Bureau of Standards is now mak- 
ing further and more extensive tests to 
arrive at the truth regarding the value of 
these products as a means to health. This 
information and the cost of the glass will 
soon be available. It should be obtained 
and carefully studied so that when we 
buy ultra-violet rays, which is really 
what we do when we buy these products, 
we can be certain just how many we are 
buying and how much we are paying for 
them. A square foot of glass passing (after 
solarization) 55 percent of the rays is 
worth — ar | eo as much as a 
square foot which will pass only 25 per- 
cent of the rays after oleae se 

Let us take as an example one of the 
glasses now on the market which trans- 
mits ultra-violet rays. When new, the 
tests show, such glass transmitted about 
50 percent of the ultra-violet rays from 
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U will agree that thisnew/Mon- 
arch is quite the handsomest 

you ever saw — whether 

you prefer the pure white, the coal 
ile-Green or the dainty Ivory-Tan. 


But there is far more to the Mon- 
arch than mere good looks. The 
inside Vitreous enamel, for instance 
—put there for rust protection— 
an enameled armor, lining every 
flue to defeat the corrosion that de- 










£. 


enamel 


inside and outside -- - 


in gleaming white or dainty colors 
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MALLEABLE 


stroys ranges from the inside where 
you never suspect it. 


And the other things Monarch is famous 
for: ———_ yeking coneiiess sur- 

economy; long life; ese things 
must ing taen 


ppearance. Indeed they are! 
are 
due to that unbreakable, riveted, malleable 
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buying any sange. 3a the eenenm Bankes 
. He will gladly show you why the 
ne at yt pn Dee nny omy 
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MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO., 








2476 Lake St.. BEAVER DAM, WIS. 





















Label Your ete 


Practical 
=~ Permanent 
Use Indestructo Metal Labels when storing 
Dahlias, Cannas, Gladioli, etc. Next Spring, 


know exactly what you are planting. Y t 
your own record ky in, non-rusting meted teh 
stylus supplied free. Pp 
through stem—cannot fall or get lost. 
oo and most —— permanent label. 
ces are 100. i ready for use. 
No 1 %x4% ins., $1.36 No 2 1igssins., $1.70 
Stake Plant Labels 
for Perennials, Potted Plants, etc. Will wes. 
not break off and be misplaced— 51 
No. 51 8 in. Stake. $1.75 b | 
pai 


tie-wire fastens 
The 





No. 52 10in. Stake, 2.00 
No. 53 yom Stake, 2.50 


the of seed dealer 
pe ‘pay. postaae; we'll —~ 5B ois 


to 
five full-sise each 
Het Semele conic Sih ote 


, also shows other styles. 
wall & Socket Manufacturing Co.. 
INDESTRUCTO METAL LABELS 


PEONIES 60 ACRES 
IRIS 10 ACRES 


Sept. & Oct. are the best months to plant 
peonies. Sept. is better for Iris. We have more 
than 200 varieties of Iris and are offering 150 
varieties of peonies. We have more than 200 
varieties of nies however. Our collection 
consists of the newer and s d varieties of 
peonies: also iris. Write for our catalogues and 
you will find our prices are rock bottom. 


GILBERT H. WILD & SON 
Sarcoxie, - - Mo. 


























Autumn Catalogue 


lists all Bulbs, Plants and Seeds which 
should be planted in the Fall. It illus- 
trates and describes the beau- 
tiful Roses which we have 
specially prepared for Fall 
planting, and the Spring-flower- 
ing Bulbs, including choice 
importations. 

A copy free if you mention 
Better Homes and Gardens 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 












Install JUNE in your furnace 
DRY AIR causes [ Dry air causes colds, sick 


ing facts . : 
ter song ce me cetes 
homes aot equipped with @ ter. Don’t go through 
‘June Air automatic air poy dep mY 
‘moistener are dryer than or. See a 
wie’ _— Jose Ale’ Corporesion. 
Men of science now rec- 
ize the of 
opti themenacotiey Sema JUNE AIR 


Automat Asr Messtener 
1021 Lioyd Bidg., Seattle, W 





LAWN BOOK® 


a. — Sent Free | 


¢ 385 WAY 10 make ang yeep 
a Velvety, Weedless Lawn 


How to get rid of weeds in an old lawn, and 
how to grow-a new lawn free from weeds— 
WITHOUT TIRESOME, BACKBREAK- 
ING WORK—told in simple everyday 
language. 

Endorsed by Well-Known Authorities 


Grass thrives and weeds die under this remarkable 
treatment. Not a mere theory or fad. Method 
proved successful everywhere. Just simple, easy 
treatments, Fall and Spring. 

Endorsed by lawn experts, golf associations, agri~ 
cultural colleges, ipeieibeeal departments of 
versities, etc. 


This 16-page Mustosted bookses Stneseney 
clover, weeds, lime, reseeding, ey - " 
bed and other lawn subjects. lanes Lawn and 
Garden Bevin Depart- 
ment of The Barrett Com- 
pany. We want every 
rson interested in better 
wns to have a copy, but 
the edition is limited. Ask 
the dealer from whom you 
buy lawn and garden sup- 
plies, or mail the coupon— 
promptly, 

















THE BARRETT COMPANY 
Lawn and Garden Service Department 
40 Rector St., New York, 
You ma send me your Free Booklet, “Weedless 
Lawns: How to Make and Keep Them.” 
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Disposal 


~ Set oats with the un- 
sanitary garbage can 
with ite reeking eden 


and disease-s; 
Eliminates fire Tire hasards and 


avoids annoying dela 
bage and trash col ont ol 
For backyard use 


Keeps Grounds Clean 


trash my ¥ oy -27t ag are 
contents, Notud needed i. ane tion rea me he ete 
Tee gris el aOR: Se Sots a 
made lain arger sizes. Write booklet. Ds Dealers wanted. 


Yard-Boy let ey 16 E. Huron St., Chicago 
‘oleolo}o La: m @ mer -V. 4:71 0] an er-\, | 


INGEE 


LNGEE ROSES 


i a A} te Rose Culture” for 1928 


also offers new Darwin 
Auten Hyactneh, Narcig Crete ls. 
The Duco & Comed Ce. Bad West Grove, Pa. 











either sunlight or the quartz lamp. 
of this transmission was lost 





The Geanesll company | 
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| questions. 
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Half | 
ter ex- | 
a to sunlight, but practically all thee’ 
oss occurred during the first few weeks. 

After the most complete and severe ex- | 
posure, the glass still transmitted 25 per- | 
cent of the ultra-violet rays, and will 
apparently continue to do so indefinitely. | 

What does this mean in practical terms? | 
It means simply that by the use of this | 
new glass we can get one-fourth of the 
vital rays of sunlight into our houses and 
offices, and we can rely on getting them | 
for an indefinite period. It means that | 
four hours of exposure to sunlight behind | 
this glass is equal to about an hour out- 
doors in full sunlight; or two hours in- 
doors is equal to about half an hour in full 
sunlight. These figures do not represent 
the full benefit, however, especially in 
winter, since more of the skin is exposed 
in a warm room than it is out-of-doors 
when we are bundled up to the ears; we 
can even expose the entire body, particu- 
larly in the case of small children. Also, 
we continue to get some benefit even when 
we are not under the direct rays from a 
sunny window. Ultra-violet light from | 
the sun permeates the whole atmosphere 
and can be admitted to our houses even 
thru north windows if it is not cut off by 
window glass. 

Now you will probably ask, Is this 25 
percent enough to benefit health? Is it 
enough to enable our bodies to carry on 
the mysterious chemistry that builds 
bone? Will it help to cure and prevent 
rickets and other diseases? 

I think most people would say offhand, 
as a matter of common sense, that to get 
one-fourth of the vital rays of sunlight 
is a good deal better than to get none at 
all, especially when we can get them in 
comfort, over a prolonged period, day 
after day, month after month, year after | 
year, winter and summer. But common | 
sense is sometimes wrong, and we do not 
need to depend on it to answer these | 





We do not yet know, and no scientist | 
can tell us, exactly how much ultra-violet 
light is necessary for health, but Doctor | 
Coblentz, of the Bureau of Standards, | 
gives as a fair and reasonable require- 
ment of transmission, figures much lower 
than the 25 percent that the tests in this 
case show. I have before me, too, a report 
of a committee of the American Medical | 
Association showing the results of a test 
of glass substitutes with chickens. This 
indicates that the substitutes were thoroly 
effective in preventing rickets and main- 
taining normal growth, while the reverse | 
was true with ordinary window glass. But | 
more significant than this to most of us 
are the results of practical work with 
human beings in hospitals and institu- 
tions where scientific-methods are em- 
ployed. 

The most recent and interesting test is 
that made in a children’s clinic conducted 
by one of the most famous baby special- 
ists in the world in a well-known hospital 
in New York. I am not permitted to give 
the name of the physician or the hospital 
because, at the time I am writing this, 
the work is not quite completed and the 
report will not be made public for some 
time. However, I visited the hospital in 
the course of my investigation, and I can 
ne experiment has — carried 
on for the past year with seve ups 
of small children suffering from bse ag 
malnutrition and various diseases, or con- 
valescing from various illnesses, and that 
| the results so far have been satisfactory. 
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HOTEL 
GIBSON 


CINCINNATI'S 
FINE HOTEL 


1000 ROOMS 
RATES $3929 UP 
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~_——" 
RALPH HITZ 
Manager 


























17 Colors Mixed, or, we select any colors 
you want. Scarlet, Crimson, Bright Red, 
Deep Red, Light Pink, Deep Pink, Salmon, 


Salmon-scarlet, Violet, Lilac, Vivid Lilac, 
Brilliant Lilac, Lavender, Mahogany, Yellow, 


Purple-black. Catalog Now Ready— 
Bulbs, Shrubs, Perennials Plants, etc. 





eee House Plans *1% 


(Fifth Edition) Tnegreatest collection of House, 
a = Twin House de- 


signs ever Spanish, 
Colonial and ish t 
colonia Engl ypes 








‘ Architect 
715 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








FOR FIFTY YEARS 


Cuticura 
Soap and Ointment 


have afforded the sweetest and most satis- 
factory method of caring for the skin and hair. 








All Colors s for 


IRIS 8 Sern $1.50 
PEONIES *~ ris Psk— "= $1.50 


6 Delphiniums, sien planta st $1 
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The children, stripped to the skin, were 
e in the Solestune every day exce pt 
d the summer when they could 
out-of-doors in direct sunlight, and the 
time of exposure was gradually length- 
ened to a maximum of four or five hours. 
One of the doctors in charge told me that 
this treatment resulted in increased 
weight; increased metabolism, which 
means more complete use of food by the 
body; increase in the blood content of 
phosphorus and calcium, which means 
that these bone-building materials were 
properly used instead of being thrown off 
as waste; and improvement in general 
physical tone. ay rw some months 
there was tanning of the skin, which 
could not possibly take place unless the 
glass transmitted ultra-violet rays, since 
it is these rays that produce tanning. This 
doctor said that the tests had been begun 
without any bias in favor of the glass or 
against it, but solely with the idea of 
arriving at the truth. The results to date, 
in his opinion, showed that the glass was 
of distinct value in the treatment of 
rickets and in aiding convalescence, and 
would be just as useful as a preventive. 


I COULD go on and give other cases of a 
similar nature. Over two yearsago, for 
example, the state of Massachusetts tried 
out the same glass in its East Boston 
health unit. The results after continued 
use were so good that a year later the 
glass was placed in the South Boston 
health unit; and just recently it has been 

ut in the North Boston unit. Other 
eet mt sanitariums and private schools, 
as well as individuals, report good results 
over a long period. 

It is not unlikely that there will be a 
much wider use of such glass in the future 
as an aid in the cure of various ills. 

But after all, the average man and 
woman is more interested in prevention 
than cure, and in maintaining health, we 
are beginning to realize that sunlight 
has an important place. There is still 
much experimenting to be done before 
we can know isely the relation of 
ultra-violet light to health. This is as new 
a diseovery of science as are vitamins. 
But among the beneficial results of expos- 
ing the body to sunlight, according to 
medica] authorities, are increased meta- 
bolism, better elimination of poisons, im- 
proved nutrition, increase in the number 
of red corpuscles in the blood, and the 
stimulation of healthful activities of the 
skin and of the nervous system. 

We should not regard the new glass as 
a cure-all or expect it to work miracles. 
But gradually we are learning more and 
more about the right way to live, even 
under modern artificial conditions, and 
this seems to bring us a step nearer to 
all-round healthy living. Some day it 
may seem as commonplace and 
to us as eating plenty of fresh fruits and 
vegetables, opening the windows at 
night, taking frequent baths, and getting 
a reasonable amount of exercise. 
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your private ba 


_ Statler Service. 





ILS; 


ee oy ye 
Your home 
away from home 


When you’re trayeling, enjoy the homelike 
comforts of a Statler. Enjoy— 

Radio when you throw a switch—ice-water 
when you press a valve—the morning paper 
under your door—a good library at i 
posal—a ee lamp at your 


—stationery without asking 


our 


-head — 


All these things — whatever the price of your 
room —at no extra cost. 


BOSTON 7 
CLEVELAND ¥»* 


HOTELS 


7700 | gn Ae bath and radio reception. 
rates p 


radio in every room 
ee gee 


The » organization o, 
LSPS IIA 


There are Statler Hotels in: 

BUFFALO (Hotel Statler and Hotel Buffalo) 
DETROIT + 
NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 


ST.LOUIS 


STATLER 


* d in all 
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A Rainbow Garden of Vaughan’s 
May-flowering Tulips for $2 


Since 1876 Vauchan's Seed Store has been 
one of the American importers of 
bulbs. Florists and private — gardeners 


are our largest customers. expert serv 
ice which these profeseionals rely spon $0 in 


sure quality and value, is av to you. 
Our Rainbow Tulips, 
pe I mr a reise. eb -y 6 get 
Breedor clecsen. A wonderful vai — 
Louis XIV, the famous ae gold Breeder 
and Aoost of all, postpaid $150 


ot, tallest, largest 
"The Most Beautiful Bulb Catalog 





















Our Fall Catalog. “Spring Flow Bathe” is 
bce ade he a ant al 
VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 
10 W, Rapaion St, nde PSR Sty 
Your Own 
Playground 
$19.95 
Complete 


Give the a 
a 
their own back 
ard. See the roses 
come inse their 
creation, "pei privet paren O $15 for 
stride complete (as illustrated). 
uae children. Just like resilar "play erot pene wes 
urdy. reat us prices on 
phy ST Write for free catalog today. 
Giant Manufacturing Co. 
Dep't. C 








Council Bluffs, Ia. Trenton, N. J. 
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Turn Your Kitchen 
Into A Candy Shop 


MAKE 40 make—gels for Get, Ee} 

costs 15c tig E. R. Fox- 

ton sells 200 ibe weekly— Mrs. A. Wiicinsin 
er week at 8 

& 10e—YOU CAN DO AS WELLI 

your eoare time and shows how to quickly sel 

candy at profit! Practic f~ < 

a y no 

tal rea +t. We tools. Write for fasci- 


‘Capitol Candy School 


beP*t. AD-2427 WASHINGTON, D.C, 














<=> College Business Courses 
Be Secretary, Accountant or 






















It saves fuel; 
—there’s less dust 
and more comfort! 





“Ke has proven so satisfactory 
—I can’t get it on the doors and 
windows soon enough. Last 
winter it made the coldest room in 
the house so comfortable that we 
decided to weatherstrip every 
room. Wedon’t dread winter now.”’ 


Guaranteed, too — Saves its cost in fuel 
in two years, so you risk nothing. Cer- 
tain in results— Reasonable in Cost— 
Packed ready to use— Simple to apply. 


The only tools required are a hammer and 
scissors. Just measure the space to be 
weatherstripped, snip off the right length 
of Tac-Ezy and tack it on. Fifteen min- 
utes per window and you're through. 


Test it yourself. Only $1.30 for an average window. 
fi. -80 for average doors. And if your hardware dealer 

asn't it, the manufacturer will ship direct. Don't send a 
penny Just tell number of doors and windows to be wea- 
ther stripped, and he will ship C. O. D., plus postage. 


GENERAL WEATHERSTRIP CO. 
Associated with Monarch Metal Weatherstrip Co 


5012 Penrose St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Some UsefulGarden 


Devices 
Continued from page 97 


sods, it is so much easier to thrust it into 
the ground than any spade or shovel is; 
just as it is easier to drive a stick into the 
ground than to drive in a board. The 
spading fork is not just a woman’s tool. 
The men about the place have access to 
it, and it is in use all summer long. They 
call it a potato fork. 


What to do with the tulip beds thru 
the summer was cleverly solved by a 
friend of mine. In the spring when the 
tops begin to die, she sets snapdragon 
plants between the rows. In the fall she 
pulls all of these up and scatters chicken 
manure thru the rows. She has never 
taken up nor reset her tulips, yet they 
have multiplied over a sestad of six years 
with this abundant fertilization. One 
season recently she had some two thou- 
sand tulip blooms. 


Oriental poppies are hard to start from 
seed. Their nature requires them to have a 
resting period during August, so it is 
difficult to get them to make a good 
growth during one summer season. I 
found it much better to plant them in 
November, without covering them at all 
with dirt or any other covering. 


It is hard to know what to do with the 
biennials in the first year. They occupy 
room, yet do not bloom. I solved the 
problem with my Canterbury bells by 
planting them between rows of Oriental 
poppies. In August the poppies “disap- 
peared,” or rather their leaves did, as is 
their custom, and this gave room to the 
growing new ‘seedlings. 

Don’t try to split up old crates for 
plant stakes, for tho the boards may be 
thin enough, the grain of the wood is so 
crooked they will not split straight. 
Shingles will do better, for they are 
straight with the grain and have no 
knots. 


And for tying up plants, why not a ten 
cent bunch of raffia rather than unsightly 
rags or strings that often cut the stems? 
It adds so much to the pleasure of garden- 
ing to use the more efficient tool. 


In short, efficiency has no quarrel with 
the poetry of garden making. A better 
method or a better tool, somebody else’s 
experience, or one’s own happy discovery 
—these, picked up as we go, give added 
zest to the charm and interest of garden- 
ing.—Stella E. Fulton, Wisconsin. 
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“Yours for padre Satisfaction” 
Nes ca NURSERIES Co. 
928 Garden Neosho, Mo. 








1928 BEEM 
IMPROVED MODELS 2c: 


PRICES *200 p 














Winter Blooming Pansies 


A new rare variety of Giant Winter Plooming Pansies— 

will bloom even under snow. Plant in Sept. or Oct. and 

have beautiful flowers all winter. Hardy anywhere. 

3 doz. Frone plants, assorted colors id for $2.00 
rare—order at at once—sup iimited 


cusnans GROVE : Monticello, Illinois 





KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 

Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, 

Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 
American Farm Machine Co. 

1185-8384 Ave. 8. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Catalog 













_ PEONIES ° dk) = 


America’s 1 temgy: gardens contain Wassenberg 
free. Choicest varieties, 








DARWIN TULIPS bits. "Eerece 


rieties, combination of colors, assorted or gualett an qhades, 
Gok popular ni named varieties, beautiful illustrated cata- 


EDWIN 0. MOHR, 75 Hazelwood Avenue, § BUFFALO N. ¥. 


"ARTIFICIAL MANURE 


vines, leaves and cuttings from the garden, Yan ee a 
stalks from the farm should be poe ag es with A — Se and thus 
converted into genuine, high ¢ ure. Booklet **Mak- 
ing Money With Manure’ ‘free. "000, 1741 Ludlow St. Philadelph. 4 
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In the September 
Garden 


DEW, foggy mornings, the ual 
yellowing of leaf and blade, the 
autumn gold of goldenrod over the coun- 
tryside—our summer is almost gone. 
Perhaps gloom might stalk thru the 
garden with us were the air less invigo- 
rating, our fall blossoms less charming, 
and our garden hours less full of tasks. 
We regret the passing of the flowers, but 
the specter of depression cannot abide 
long with us when we are very busy. 

Many of our September garden hours 
will be spent in the business of planting, 
dividing and transplanting, and it is this 
work which we shall now consider. 

No doubt most of the new irises have 
been planted and have put up new green 
blades. They may still be planted if cir- 
cumstances have made it impossible to 
attend to the matter earlier, but we 
should not expect these later plantings to 
bloom quite so freely next year as will 
those planted soon after their blooming 
season. 

This is the ideal planting time for 
peonies, and also for the dividing and 
transplanting of some of our large old 
clumps. We must remember not to plant 
too deeply. The uppermost crown, start- 
ing now to grow like a young asparagus 
tip, need not be planted more than 2 
inches under the soil. 

We must not delay one day longer the 
transplanting of Oriental poppies. They 
may have started their fall growth some 
time ago, and so must be moved carefully 
to avoid injury. They have been dormant 
for about two months. The best time for 
moving ,them is just at the end of the 
dormant season. Do not throw away the 
broken-off bits of root. Trench them in 
and produce new plants. In fact, if you 
wish to rapidly increase your stock of 
roots cut them into 2-inch lengths and 
plant. 

The crowded clumps of phloxes may be 
divided now. They will probably produce 
very inferior bloom if left undisturbed for 
more than three years. The central part 
of the clump is most likely to become 
diseased and weakened. 

Fall is the only time when Dicentra or 
Bleeding Heart can be safely divided. 
This old-fashioned flower has become 
rather difficult to obtain except at a high 
price and the owner of a good clump may 
find it profitable to divide and propagate 
his plant. Division showld be made in 
the same manner as peony roots are 
divided. The foliage of this plant dies 
down after the blooming season and it is 
difficult to keep track of the location of 
the plant unless it is carefully labeled. 
Dicentra cucullaria, better known to most 
of us as Dutchman’s breeches, is a native 
plant well worthy a place in our ens 
but hard to secure from its native habitat 
because of its having died back to the 
ground before it is possible to transplant 
it. 

Of course our fall activities always in- 
clude the planting of some more tulip 
bulbs if we can find any place left where 
some may be added. Hyacinths do not 
generally fit so well into garden plans as 
do tulips, but a few should | be planted for 
the delightful fragrance which they ex- 
hale.—Mrs. Frank E. Jones. 
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° ° If you purchase any article advertised in Better 

Thi Is Your Protection: Homes and gardens, whether you buy it of the 
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